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P , rofessor Ki,vuu«ii<N died suddenly of a heart con- 
Jdition on Julv *9,1960, in Santa Fe, New Mexico. He 
left behind several unfinished manuscripts, out of one 
of which this volume developed. He had planned this book for 
sumc rime as the first collection of his own essays ti> appear in 
print. H was planned with two purposes in mind, une of w ividi 
was to make available in une place certain data and interpretations 
that were originally published in widely scattered sources. 1 he 
second was to provide an integrated statement of his own theoreti¬ 
cal premises, their development, and rhe interplay between them 
and his theoretical research. With the exception of "A N;ivahn 
Politician,' all the selections presented were chosen by Professor 
Kluckholm, and all have been at least partially revised by him. 
Passages contradicted by later knowledge have been omitted, save 
in tlurte few casts in which the very error throws some light on 
the history of anthropology. Some revisions have been made in 
the interests of clarity and simplicity, and some extraneous passages 
have been omitted in order to preserve continuity of idea. Hie 
mapiriry of the revisions were made by him, and 1 liave made no 
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substantivt changes of any length. The introduction i wrote en- 
titf Iv, but based mv text on some notes and an outline bv Pro- 
Icssur K lucliholin. 

Included in this volume is a complete and authoritative bibli¬ 
ography, the only one in print, This bibliography was compiled 
and prepared exclusively by Miss Lucy Wales, who also contrib¬ 
uted extensively to the preparation of this volume. 

I am deeply indebted to the ford Foundation and to Harvard 
University for making available for completion of this book some 
of the funds from a grant given to Professor Kkekhohn and now 
administered by a committee composed of Professors J. 0 , Brew. 
Evan Z. Vogt, and Talcott Parsons. J am also indebted to Dr. 

! i rence Kluckhnlm. Professor Kluckhohu's literary executrix, 
far the release of the original manuscript for revision and comple¬ 
tion. Ijst, I would like gratefully to acknowledge the assistance 
of Professor Brew, Director of the Peabody Museum, in making 
facilities and space available for the completion of this and other 
Unfinished works. 


Boston University 
Jamury, 1962 


R- K. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by Richard Kluckhohn 


Anthropology in Perspective 


T he word “anthropologist” means many dungs to 
many people, especially today-, further. « different 
points in human history it has tud an even voider 
scope of possible meanings and associations To the “man in the 
street" the word more than probably will suggest a rather odd 
sort of person who is interested iit odd savage customs from the 
more remote parts of the world. To the college student it will 
mean in instructor who teaches something akin to sociology, 
but limited to mm-Westem peoples for the most part. To mem¬ 
bers of many government agencies an anthropologist is a special 
sorr of technician or scientist who can hr Ip them in sorting out 
practical problems involving American Indians, undcrdo clupcii 
areas and their peoples, or any group whose way of life is very 
different from uur own. Very recently the mthropologUt Iras 
come intu Ma dis on Avenue as the mart who nov Iwsc a better 
key to the pockctbuoks uf America than the psychologist- Nnr 
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cm even a member of ihc profession give an exact definition of 
what an anthropologist is. To say that anyone who studies man- 
kin J L\ tm anthropologist would Ik fatuous* as social psycholo¬ 
gists and neuroanatomU ts would be among the hrar tn gejec. To 
define him as one who studies his culture and its history would 
do double violence rn the facn on the one hand, by excluding 
physical anthropologists and on the other* by including many 
historians and political scientists who disclaim anthropology. 
The usual rule of thumb ts to define as an anihropjlogLst any 
person who has taken a doctorate, or its equivalent, in a depart¬ 
ment of anthropology, Though useful in the main, this still 
excludes some, while it tells nothing about the scope of anthro¬ 
pology* its methods or theoretical framework. These, however* 
aix die very items that arc so difficult to pin down* given the 
rather amorphous background and development of this disci¬ 
pline. 

The nineteenth century was the formative period for anthro¬ 
pology, though its antecedents go back considerably Further in 
time. Many have owned chat Herod urn* was the first anihro- 
pilngisr, owing to Iris detailed accounts of the customs and habits 
of people* other than his own. In the same vein, Ttcinis" Ora 
Germany could almost stand today as a preliminary repon in a 
modern journal. The social philosophers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury contributed greatly to later developments in anthropology 
per se. In this. Low it (1957, p. ip) ekes Klemm: 

Volnin* w as the fin* to push aside dynasties series nf kings, and battles, 
ami to seek wbar was essential, Culrutc, as it manifests itself in customs, 
fairfi, and govern mental forms. 

Notterfteless, it was in the nineteenth century that a series of 
interests, ideas* and endeavora came into rich being and interacted 
strongly with one another. One of these was the increasing 
amount of derailed collection of facts concerning many peoples 
throughout die world and the compilation of chest facts by men 
such as Gustav Klemm, Another very significant development 
was the demonstration by Voucher dc Perthes that man dates 
back into the Pleistocene Period This nor only laid the basis for 
anthropological archaeology, but also gave great impetus to the 
first great “acfaoor of anthropology, The primary' foundation of 
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this school by* however, upon the exposition of flw theory of 
evolution by Darwin find others. 

Another major development of the nineteenth century—albeit 
slighting the hardhcadetL careful, and faci-collecting ' + andif©pu- 
geography ' of Kasdan, then RatzcL and rhesr followers— was the 
beginning of the study of comparative law in England by 
Maine and McLennan* in Switzerland by BachotTen, and here by 
die first American aruhropologistH, Lewis Morgan. Intensive inter¬ 
action between all of diese major themes of anthropological in- 
v estimation occurred* and not a few hybrids were produced in 
the last decades of die century. 

Tliis is not a history of anthropology, however, fo the exami¬ 
nation of a few examples of the scope of late nineteenth-cetirury 
anthrupoldgical inquiry will be brief. In this period of flux and 
transition, Tylor and others propose evolutionary schemata* dis¬ 
cussing “primitive" systems as living fossils showing the stages 
all men must go through. Tytor also makes the first (quasi ) 
Statistical study nf cause ami effect in social institutions. Fnn?- 
R«as is beginning the detailed, unprejudiced field work that is 
beer to become a hallmark of anriirnpolngy and to provide die 
ax with which to snack die evolutionary' tree. Frobcnius attempts 
to show linkage between Oceania and Africa. Interest in religion 
has become very important. Hie first edition of Th* Goldm 
B&ugb is published: Rohde points out the importance of primitive 
religion and folklore; Usenet is one of the first to use linguistic 
materials in treating religion; Alarm is shortly to publish his 
monumental essays on religion- The great interest m primitive 
psychology, resuscitating Waidt in pare* is just beginning. An¬ 
thropometry as a part of anthropology is just beginning; pre¬ 
historic archaeology b not ycr a real part of anthropology, 
smdiropolngical linguistics is unknown. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, anthropology* as an 
over all discipline, had become extremely broad in its range of 
inquiry, It did this not by continuing to build outward from a 
small beginning, as has been the ease with some other disciplines, 
but rather by the fertile hybridization of many originally inde¬ 
pendent lines of development- In the ninth edition of the /'W- 
eyetd predict Btitijfniicd’t published shortly after the turn of 
century, Tylor gave the following definition: 
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Anthropology . . . dcnottei the natural history of mankind, In the 
feneraS dassificarinn of knowledge it stands as the higher section of 
3toolog>- nr the science of the animals, itself the highest section of 
biology or (he science of living beings, To anthropology contribute 
various sciences* which hold their own independent places in the field 
of knowledge* Thus anatomy and physiology display the structure and 
functions of the human body, while psychology investigates rhe Opera¬ 
tions of ihe human mbd. Philology duals with the general principles of 
language* as well as with the rdurion* between the languages of par¬ 
ticular races and nations. Ethics or moral science treats of man's duty or 
rules of ctinducr toward his fellow-nun. Lastly, under the names uf 
mtkrfcigY and the science of culture, are considered the origin and 
development of arts and sciences, opinions; beliefs, customs, laws* and 
In^tiruELoiis generally among mankind, their course in time being partly 
marked out by ibe direct record of history, while beyond the historical 
limit our information is continued by inferences from relics of early 
ages and re mow districcs + to in terpret which is the task of pre-historic 
archaeology and geology. 

Anthropology then, was, at least in one major view, a kind of 
coordinating science with the purpose of determining human 
history. Grhera collected the facts, and still others made pre¬ 
liminary analyses, but it was the purpose of anthropology to 
realign all of these disparate efforts into a cohesive interpretation. 
For the most part, this ail changed early in this century. Follow¬ 
ing the lead of Bo is, and of many of the German school who 
had done su all along, it became’of prime importance for the 
anthropologist to collect his own data. “Sociology' and the science 
of culture Became ihe central core of anthropology. Prehistoric 
archaeology became* in this country nr least, 3 major part of the 
fiekL Flic interest in primitive mentality continued and expanded, 
until many elements of psychology (and some psycholugists 
themselves) became incorporated into the discipline. Physical 
anthropology became a coordinate branch in its nun right, anti, 
finally, anthropological linguistics came into its nu n, with many 
methods and interests markedly divergent from dasrita! phi¬ 
lology, Gradually there emerged, at least in the United Stares, 
the picture now typical nf a university department of aitthro- 
pfdogy, On the continent, save in France, history remained the 
paramount concern until very recently, but the use of linguistics, 
archaeology, and physical anthropology was extensive* In 
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England and France, however, these latter three tic kb developed 
in large part independently' of die mam body of anthropology; 
the synchronic study and analysis of social institutions was die 
prime concern m America. Finally, both here anti abroad the 
“subdisciplincs" of social or cultural anthropology developed; 
culture and personality, defined as such in the early thirties hut 
devdoping out of the old concern in primitive psychology; 
applied anthropology, horn of the necessity uf colonial admini¬ 
stration and wartime need; suhfields such as cultural history and 
social structure per se, which had never died abroad but had 
been neglected for a rime here, and so on. 

Anthropology as we know it today came about from an 
original marine uf widely variant strains and then further 
expanded as a* result of some rather selective inbreeding. At 
present it is both a science and a humanistic discipline, and n 
concerned with bnth the synchronic and die diachronic ap¬ 
proach. It treats both man the physical l least and nan the social 
animal, and it does su both historically and analytically Last, 
in recent yens, it las chosen no longer tu deal almost exclusively 
wi t h non-Westem or n«tfi terete peoples- This now raises the 
whole question of the relations between anthropology and the 
many other disciplines also included in one or mote of these areas 
of investigation into the human animal. 


Anthropology ond Other Disciplines 


No discussion of anthropology and its external relation!; can 
safely be made without at least mentioning the transactions be¬ 
tween anthropologists and members of the various essentially 
“nonhuman" sciences. Indeed, physical anthropology often deals 
in "nonhuman" data and has worked closely, often along similar 
lines, with primatology ami paleontology. Undstcincr and 
Ixvine, and the many others who pioneered in the refinement ot 
blood-typing, have contributed as much to anthropology as to 
medicine. William Boyd, a professor uf inununochciiustry at 
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Huston University Medical School* has also been an editor of the 
American journal of Physical Anthropology and has been a major 
contributor to the anthropological study of population genetics 
and its implications for the concept of race. Dohzhansky's or 
Sewell Wright's works are as important to the student .is those 
of Weidcjireieh or Leakey. Studies in medical pathology largely 
prompted F, Clark Ho web’s excellent reappraisal of Neanderthal 
man. 

Archaeology lias also drawn heavily upon various sciences 
not primarily concerned with mankind- Ceologv is perhaps the 
mosr prominent, bur nuclear physics (O', K 4 ^ daring) and as- 
tronomy (the disputed Zeuner daring system) have also played 
their parts. Soil chemistry lias provided the relative dating system 
based upon fluorine absorption; botanists such as Mangeisdorf 
and others have made major contributions to human prehistory 
thru ugh their extensive work upon the antiquity and origin of 
various grains and other plants associated with human habitation. 
Moreover, the dividing line (if any need exist) between anthro¬ 
pological archaeology and classical archaeology is indeed hard 
to draw. European prehistoric archaeology is seldom incorporated 
into a department of anthropology, but by our definitions ir is 
indeed anthropology and is also frequently more daring and 
provocative in its conclusions than our own. It Is interesting to 
note here unc curious hiatus that exists between anthropological 
archaeology and classical archaeology. The tarty civilizations 
uf rhe Mediterranean “twrlong” to one field for the most part. 
While those of the New World “belong" to the other; both w'ork 
on rhe civilizations of the Fertile Crescent and India, while each 
is largely behind the specialized field of early Siniiie history and 
prehistory. 

Nonetheless, the major interactions (as opposed to trans¬ 
actions ) between anthropology and other fields have occurred 
especially in the study of social behavior, and. since this is the 
major concern of this volume, I shall focus primarily upon these, 
A truism often forgotten in interdisciplinary discussions is that 
all those concerned with the why* and wherefores of human 
action, attitude, value, belief, and so on. have one fundamental, 
common basis: their data consist almost wholly of human be¬ 
havior and its products, past and present. In any given collection 
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of human beings* the sum total of all of their actual behaviors 
remains a constant; differences between the various Fields occur 
in %chich and iw' many individual behaviors from the total 
group sum are recorded and studied, and in the paradigm pre¬ 
sented in terms of which to explain those phenomena selected 
for study. 

At the present rime there are two main fields of inquiry which 
interact extensively with anthropology; sociology and psy¬ 
chology. Other disciplines have raided to follow their own lines 
of investigation- Economics* for instance, has for the toast part 
devoted itself to the analysis of a special case of economic 
activity—Western Europan civilisation. Only quite recently has 
economics turned to ether syrtom, as it has become necessary 
to cop with important Asian economies, with the economic 
bases of underdeveloped nations, and with the ^serm-artificiaF 
economic system optative in many Communist countries- There 
is, however, the beginning of an interest among some economists 
in the anidvsis of *i?jy given economic system, and* in tune with 
this, anthropology has resuscitated and expanded the field of 
“primitive economies/’ An excellent example of the budding co¬ 
operation in this area is Polanyi* A retiring, and Pearson's Trade 
and Market in the Early Empiret (1957), another the forth- 
coming Trade and Market in Africa, edited by Paul Ikihannam 

Tins area of cooperation is, however, only in the budding stage, 
Even less can be said of political science. True, political scientists 
have worked with anthropologists on various government proj¬ 
ects, in Harvard^ Russian Research Center, and in 01 her area 
programs, but reaJJv mutual endeavor is yet to come. I be 
anthmpolngist leaves the analysis of the major nations 1 political 
systems to the specialist in that area, and he T in turn, leaves to 
the anthropologist the peculiarities to be found in abstruse parts 
of the world, 1 

It is quite a different case with both sociology and psychology- 
With each there has been a long period of mutual interest, 
parallel development, and common endeavor. Particularly in the 
case of p sychokjgy, this b well demonstrated in later papers in 

L li ts intcfcidng, if dbheajrrening. » mat thjr Leach's brilliant volume, 
IVfcKtf Sjttrmf of Highland Burma (IW4), ■thieved little i/ any none* 
in any of the major journal* ol poll lira) idenee in thU country. 
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this, volume. In each field* however, the congruence with anthro¬ 
pological investigation luts been quite different from that of the 
other. Let us, therefore, take a separate look at each. 


PSYCHOLOGY* 

The early interest in "primitive psychology ** lias been noted 
above, Uibcb were also confused in these early tunes, Rivcr^ 
nominally a psychologist, might well be called an onthropdogist^ 
hoais on the other hand, wrote The Mmd &f Primitive Mart. 
Much ilit same duality of interest can be attributed to Tylor, 
Marett* Hahn* Frazer, the Seligmanns, and many others. As rime 
passed^ the labels became inure specific, Luc the two fields con¬ 
tinued to work together, One essential difference became more 
pronounced and remains today the primary dividing line between 
the two. Psychology' remained primarily concerned with the 
analysis of individual behavior and ihe explanation of factors 
Causing that behavior; anthropology was concerned with the 
genera) behavior of a society and with the factors causing that 
behavior. Psychology called its causal construct "personality” 
and anthropology called m construct "culture 11 Yet* as Spiro 
(ipji) lias so Eucdnctly pointed out* there 15 perforce a great 
deal of overlap in 1 is esc tw o constructs* in that a large dement in 
any given personality is that Individual's cultural heredity > a 
modification of his cultural heritage. This has been stated by 
others m many ways. and f more important, has been tacitly 
recognized by most members of both fields. The anthropologist 
must be concerned with developments in pvchology, as he is 
first dealing with individuals and their behavior (Sapir. S9j8* 

p- n}- 

In spiie of all chat has been claimed ro the contrary. we cannot 
thoroughly understand the dynamics of culture, of society, of history, 
withcKit sooner nr later taking account of the actual interrelationships 
of human beings 


h Here taken to mean clinical psychology, personality psychology, md 
psychiatry but to exclude mow sodal psychology. 
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Or (Sapir, 1938* p, 10): 

+ *. this means ,.. that problems of social Mrienee differ from problems 
of individual behavior in degree of specificity, nor in bind. 

Conversely, many psychologists love realized that any system 
of personality dynamics or any system of personality measure¬ 
ment must he independent of any specific culture in order for 
either to be really valid. Erikson is one of the most widely 
known of those who have stressed the importance of cultural 
variation in understanding the individual. Sanson and Kaplan 
arc well known, among nrhens, for Their analysis of psychometric 
materials from participants in cultures widely variant from 
OUT OWTL 

The anthropological contributions to and uses of psychology 
have been many and varied, Perhaps the most significant has 
been the develop me nf of the uni tar y characterization of society', 
whether this lx called ^national character; 1 Welwtschauimg or 
^world-view-; 1 "basic" or^TnudaP personality, or w |m have you 
All of these approaches to the characierizatinrc of a society as a 
whole presume that each and every memlier of that society 
possesses as an integrated part of his personality a substantial 
portion of the norms, value, and attitudes of his culture. Though 
nor ulw-ivv s&sircd as smelt* what this approach attempts is to pre^ 
sent a picture of the "average' 1 culture-bearing member of the 
society* mintis all the idiosyncratic factors that vary from indi¬ 
vidual to individual. The model is, of course, a psychological one. 

Another major utilization of psychology has apjjcrret! in w Itat 
might he called the devclopnjenral approach 10 the acquisition of 
culture—in studies emphasizing tlx socialization techniques 
through which the growing person becomes encuitunited. This 
emphatic tuay ran^e from chose studies in Mhich it is the central 
theme^ such as Whiting’s lie earning j Kw<m& (i 04 O. through 
[hose in which it is a groundwork lor Liter analysis, such as 
Du BoW People 0/ Ahr (1944)- W lhosc ****** stndies where 
stxdalrzatinn data is simply reported as part ot the ethnographic 
data and b used only partially in the analysis of the culture; a 
good example of the last category b Hotmbengs from&dt of the 
Long Bow (ipjo)* 
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One cannot leave out the many types of data reported by 
anthropologists but utilized by psychologists. The nrnst specific 
of these arc the psychometric data collected by some ethnolo¬ 
gists themselves, such as Dm Bois, Gladwin, and J. Henry, ur 
secured for them by a psychologist, as was the case with 
Kaplans Navaho male rial Another major fund of such material 
consists of personal documents and dreams. Finally, there is that 
Large body of data of general ethnology, particularly that which 
focuses on mythology and religion, on which Freud himself and 
many others liave drawn heavily. 

Fairly recently, some anthropologists have undertaken the 
study of the setting of the psyehotherapeude process itself; the 
works of Caudill (1958), Henry' (1954), and Devcrcaux (1944) 
are representative- Some anthropological work has focused 
directly on a particuhr personality syndrome in a given culture; 
examples are Whiting's Work on Kworra fruMrackm (1944), 
Hallowed's on Saulteaux aggression (1940), and Dcvcrcaus's on 
Mohave orality (1947). 

Inherent in these very few examples of anthropology's im¬ 
pingement on and udlizadon of psychology' is the Fact of the 
overwhelming impact upon anthropological theory' and method 
of psychological (or psychiatric) theory and method. The whole 
area of study usually called ^culture and personality 1 ' developed 
as much nr more out of progress in psychology as it did out 
of anthropological progress This general debt to psychology is 
too well known ro need further documcnnitinn here. However, 
it might be well to point out that some pychulogists have them¬ 
selves worked essentially alone on non-Western peoples and in 
so doing have made contributions to ethnology, either by col¬ 
lecting new data themselves or by reinterpreting the data of 
others. Some examples of this arc Fortcrus 1 work on several 
Australian groups (1951), Ruheinrs Psychoanalysis md Anthro- 
polony (1950), Kardmer s The Individual mid His Society 
(19x9), and Alexander Leighton's My Name h Legion, subtitled 
"Foundations for a Theory of Man in Relation to Culture” 

(1959)' 

The other major mainstream of contacr between these two 
fields lies in the many, and very productive, cooperative efforts 
by members of both. This coop ration has taken many forms; 
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joint field research, joint analysis of field data, combined dcpqn- 
HKiits within universities, addition of anchrqpologiits to the 
staffs of mental hospitals and to the sum of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, and cooperative effort on government 
and foundation committees. These are far too common and ex¬ 
tensive to deserve anv detailed explication here- Suffice it to say 
that this pattern of joint effort is expan duig emsistrattv, at a 
rare that per hap exceeds that of development id either of the 
fields alone- The contributions to date toward our general 
understanding of human behavior have been great, and it is to 
be expected that this will continue to be the case. 

The pattern of relationship that emerges b< then, roughly as 
follows. Anthropology and psychology have essentially differed* 
final goals, one seeking to develop a theoretical framework that 
can explain the observed regularities in the behavior of (fairly 
large) group of human beings* and die other seeking a similar 
framework but wirh the undemanding of individual behavior as 
its end. The period of interaction between the two ficlils has 
been quite a long one, and it is still increasing. Anthropology 
has made factual cunmliurions to psychology and has helped to 
make possible, with substantial ffoundation* a generalization l>c- 
yemd the individual of Western civilization to the individual 
per $e f whatever his cultural background* Psychology, cm the 
other hand, has trade fewer contributions of useful fact but 
has been of great theoretical importance in helping the anthro¬ 
pologist deal with the mechanisms of the transmission of culture, 
and with the problems resulting from cultural conflict as well 
Some very specific examples of a nthro pi > logical contribution to 
psychology and of joint endeavor follow in this volume (see 
especially 1946b. iflSSg, *95 IC >* 


SOCIOLOGY* 

Tlie relationship between fills field and anthropology is more 
difficult to delineate accurately, if only because one is denied the 
heuristic device of separation in terms of final goab- Both fields 
in this case arc concerned with the analysis and explanation 01 


3. Herr taken to include the majojiiy of social psychology. 
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group behavior, A recent textbook in sociology (Broom and 
Sckniek* 1955. p. 3) said of sociology: 

Its long-itm aim is to discover the basic structure of human society, to 
identify the main forces thsi hold groups together or weaken them, and 
to Learn the conditions that transform social life- 

And later {p. j): 

irt many ways, anthropology and sr>ciology have drawn closer together 
in recent: years, particularly as anthrnpdiirbti have turned to the study 
of literate societies. A central emphasis on the analysis of culture, how ¬ 
ever, continues to cbaratterii&c anthropological inquiry. 

At the present rime this consideration of emphasis upon culture, 

or the lack thereof, is certainly one way in which sociology and 

anrhropology may be discriminated. There are also several other 

rough-and-ready generalibations that can be made on an empirical 

basis. Vat the most part, contemporary sociology deals almost 

wholly with Western societies, while anthropology has only 

recently added ihc analysis of these societies, or communities 
- + 

thereof, to its expanding list of societies from all other parts of 
ihe world- Traditionally, anthropological investigation has been 
for the most part of the participant observer type, while sod- 
ology, on the other hand, has used primarily the interview tech- 
niqne coupled with the collection of recorded empirical data. 
Anthropology has stressed a wholisric approach, while sociology 
lias delved deeper into detailed studies of specific instinranra 
within the society or focused cm "problems" such as crime, 
divorce, and juvenile delinquency. None of these rather crude 
observations holds fully true of either field, bur they help to 
highlight some of the more obvious differences. 

In times past these two labels were much less valid than they 
are today* Weber and especially Ihirkhrim, both early “soci¬ 
ologists/' were very important in the development of anthro- 
pologiest theory. Mauss and Hubert are in much the same 
position, and Raddiffe-Brown could lay da Em to either ride— 
he worked primarily on non-Western peoples* bur did not con¬ 
sider culture a terribly useful concept (though are lus ‘'social 
usages’ 1 very different from ^cultural patterns’?) T Goin^ even 
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further back in tunc* to Ikchofen, Maine, Spencer* Morgan, 
Sumner, and others, either term could be applied 

Given this past debt and lack of any important division, it is 
surprising to note that today there is generally considerably less 
real interaction between anthropology and sociology than is 
the case with psychology. There are fewer joint publications, 
very few combined field studies. While there are a great many 
Climbined departments, the trend is for anthropology to become 
as separate Ln administration as it has often been in approach* 
Far fewer anthropilegists publish in the American Sociologies 
Review or the American Journal of Sociology than in Psychiatry 
or Orthopsychiatry. 

At present there art w ithin the rubric of sociology many sub- 
fields, often quite widely separated However; another rough 
division can be made, separating ‘"theoretical sociology/ 1 M static 
ricaT or “methmlnlogicj 11 approaches, research and methods 
dealing with small-group behavior, and the applied fields. Some¬ 
times two or mnre of these areas arc brought together; at other 
times they »ihow lirrlc relation to each other—one can easily see 
the profitable collaboration in a work such as Parsons and Bales" 
Family, Soririkduvn. and interaction Protest, bur Middletown is 
a far cry from The Soria! System. There is in sociology at 
present no generally accepted over-all theoretical schema, such 
as the concept of culture provides for anthropology* If there is 
one general, uniting principle among the soriologicul subfields, 
it is a common concern with the delineation of social groups-the 
break-down of these groups inti- suligroups and individuals, the 
analysis of the roles of the smaller groups and/or individual 
The study of the processes and content of toieraerton within the 
group* and the delineation of the relative Jnnctintis of the group 
and its component pans. Few empirical studies perform all of 
these functions, but some of the small-group studies come close 
(here much of what is sometimes classed administratively as 
social psychology is treated as part uf greater sociology'). Some 
theoretical fro me works do take account of all of these factors, 
and wmc go beyond, as k the ease with Parsons 1 ftt *L) ‘"theory 
of actum/ 1 which includes the ^general theory of social systems/' 
"‘personality theory* and some aspects of the theory nf culture 
iPanons and Smeber, 1956, p, 5). Ni>neehcicss t at least some of 
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chest elements arc present in almost every work in sociology* 
theoretical or empiricaL Much anthropological work would nor 
come under any of these headings save by a gTent deal of 
stretching of the irragircition-this is true especially of works in 
religion* mythology* and materia! culture. Also* sociology is 
specifically marked by a very pervading, common absence of one 
concept* thar of culture. It is frequently remarked upon, some- 
times given lip-service, but it has never been a basic element 
either In the explanation of observed phenomena or in a major 
theoretical framework. 

There arc, of course, examples that fall between the fields, and 
scholars who share large dements of both, but these arc fairly 
rare. Radcliffe-Browns position has been noted, and. indeed 
many English social anthropologosists and much of England soda! 
anthmpolngy falb beiwecrt the two fields-Leach* most of the 
dine, is closer to Parsons than to Boas, French sociology is in 
much the same position* with regard to the two fields os prac¬ 
ticed in ihc United States. VV. Lloyd Warner is perhaps the best 
example of a living amalgamation of the two, hur Red field's debt 
to sociological theory and tradition is quite clear. Homans and 
Schneiders Mmri&ge t Authority, and Final Causes { 1955) is a 
brill bn e example of the rare but sometimes highly stimulating col¬ 
laborative effort. 

In general* however, sociology remains quite distinct despite 
its focus on manv of the behavioral systems ako studied by 
anthropology. Far mote than anthropology it remains specifically 
concerned with the structure of groups per se and the details of 
interaction within these groups. Sociology brings to bear quite a 
different battery of theoretical tools and uses a widely different 
methodology, be this the compilation and statistical analysis of 
large amounts of data on a large sample of people or the manipu¬ 
lation of small groups behind one-way mirrors. It makes more 
use by far of empirical generalisation for predictive purposes. 
Still* there arc feu anthltipoSfigists working on Western com¬ 
munities and even fewer sociologists working on non-Western 
ones. 

This situation will* of course, change as further time passes 
and each field broadens the base of its research. But it is most 
unlikely that any general amalgamation will take place In the 
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foreseeable future, though it is hoped that there will be an in- 
crease in the borrowings from each by the ocher. In the words 
of Kjucbcr anil Parsons (1958, p. 583): 

It will undoubtedly !« most profitable to develop both lines of thinking 
and to fudge them by how much each increase* undemanding* 
Secondly,.,. we may in time expect to learn b which area each type of 
conceptualization is the more applicable and productive, fjy some such 
procedure, we should improve out position for Increasing understand¬ 
ing of the relations between the two, 


Summary 


tn general, the major differences between social anthropology 
and the other social sciences b that anthlfopology was bom of 
inter cultural variation, while all rhe others were originally con¬ 
cerned with one or another type of inttaeulcural variation, and 
most have remained there until the present, ot at least the recent 
past The first of rhe other fields to work extensively with data 
from disparate cultures was psychology (clinical psychology and 
psychiatry)- This fact, coupled with a largely developmental 
approach, and ihe basic rimiliaritics between the concepts of 
culture and personality, these have tended to bring these two 
fields into a closer relationship than social anduopohgy shares 
with any other field. Psychology and anthropology also share 3 
primary utilization of a limited number of cases, hut go into 
great depth with these, whereas sociology and social psychology 
dii not for the most part use this method* 

While these two fields have attempted to deal with man m the 
general sense, ah the rest have concerted theif efforts on Western 
man—with a frequent exception in the case of the various studies 
on the Far East, and more recently India and the Middle Fast. 
This pattern is now changing, and, as anthropologists are begin- 
nintr extensive work on. various aspects of Western iiwii political 
scientist^ economists, sociologists, and others are beginning work 
on non-Wcstcm materials. Generally speaking all social sciences 
ocher tiian anthropology and personality psychology (clinical 
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psychiatry) have developed principles, axioms and "laws" that 
ire not dependent upon a developmental and causal concept such 
as rim of culture ur personality. tt will be very interesting to 
observe the result as these and other fields move into tradition- 
ally anthropological areaii, and vice versa, and it is to be expected 
that many fresh insights will be provided by both “sides," as 
it were; but. in the main, it is probable that the methodological 
and theoretical similarities between anthropology and psychology 
will serve to maintain closer cooperation between these fields 
than any of the others. Nor is ir expected that major change will 
be effected in anthropology by multicultural research on the pan 
of other social sciences; ir is redundant to say that personality 
psychology b dependent upon the concept of pcnmulfty, bur 
anthropology, especially in the United Stares, h dependent upon 
the concept of culture. 
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THE CONCEPT 


OF CULTURE 


T ut lawyer: At the Last meeting of this tittle dh- 
crodon group of ours, we got into m argument about 
fiJ CuJmre T * as a technical term in anthropology— 
exactly wltat anthropologists mean by it anti whether the 
concept i$ useful or not The big dictionaries and even the 
nrithropolngieal boots in the club library didn t help us out 
very much. We did gather that the anthropological cuncep 
tion carries with it an implication of human interference, of 
something being added to or ahered from a state of nature. But 
we found ourselves wishing that we could ask questions that 
alight clear up points which were side-sieppcd or not discussed in 
these formal statements We therefore prevailed upon you gentle- 
men to come here and Jet us put you on the spot. 

hie historian' Was 1 right in insisting last time that the 

19Hb Reprinted by permi^n of the publisher* imm Clyde Kfurkhohn 
and W* H. Kelly, Tlie Coisecpt of Culture/' in The Sritfte* of Mm 
m the World Cridt, edited by Rdph Unton. New York, Columbia 
University Prpp. 7M05i 




Jo CULTURE AND BEHAVIOR 

anthropologist^ conception of culture b much more inclusive 
chan die historian^? 

first AjmiRO^LOGJsT^ Yes, To gnthrupo! agists a humble 
cooking por is as much □ "cultural” product as is a Beethoven 
sonata. 

rut; businessman': I am relieved to hear that. For my wife 
a person who has “culture 111 is someone who can talk about De¬ 
bussy, T. S. Eliot, Picasso, and those people, 

the historian; The anthropologies! concept, l believe, de¬ 
rives directly from eighteenth-century thought, Giovanni Vico, 
for example, pointed our that the social wurld b the work of 
man, human customs arc neither directly derivable from human 
biology nor divinely ordained and revealed- 

the i-Awvttit: Do anthropologists apply the term “culture 11 
to our dviUzarion? Isn't there a difference between “culture* 
and “civilization"? 

second ANTHROPojjoasit: To most anth roploghts, a dvilr- 
zation is simply a special type of culture—namely* a complex or 
"high 11 culture. Of one can properh* follow tile etymological 
meaning of die term and say that a civilization is □ culture of a 
people who live in dues. People who have lived in cities have 
invariably possessed a complex way of life and have almost 
always had a written language. 

Perhaps it would also be well to scare for the record that 
anthropologists have never followed another distinction that 
certain sodnlugbts have made between culture and Ctviltaarifm- 
This usage discriminate between ”civibration" as comprising 
the sum total of human “means" and "culture" ns constituting 
the collectivity of human "mils." 

the raiLO^uPWER; Am l correct in inferring that anthro¬ 
pologists wniiId insist that the concept “culture" b applicable to 
all human behavior? 

rutsr ANTiiROFOEflciST: Decidedly, Many educated people 
seem to have the notion that “culture 1 ' applies only to exotic 
wavs of life or m sodctics where relative simplicity and relative 
homogeneity prevail. Some sophisticated missionaries, for ex¬ 
ample, will use the anthropdogicat conceprion in discussing the 
speda] inudcs of living of South Sea (slanders but seem amazed 
at the idea that it could be applied equally to the inhabitants of 
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New York Giy. And social workers in New York City will 
mlk about the "'culture” of a colorful and well-knit immigrant 
group but boggle ai applying it to the behavior of staff mentljers 
in the social sen'ice agency itself. 

Tilt: ECONOMIST: A moment ago you used the term “society.” 
This brings me to a point which I liavc found confusing in 
certain recent more or less popular writings of anthropologists. 
Sometimes the terms “culture” and 1 'society 1- seem to have been 
used as synonyms. 

first anTHROPO i.OGisTt There would be fairly general agree¬ 
ment in mvr profession that this is undesirable- The terminology 
that has attained almost complete acceptance among us can be 
pur simply, though not altogether precisely, as follows: A 
"'society" refers to a group of people who have learned to 
work together; a “culture" refers to the distinctive ways of life 
of such a. group of people, 

the iHiiLOsopiifis: In my language, them, ”a culture 1 ' is an 
abstraction, whereas “3 society 1 ' is not? 

third anthropologist: Thai is certainly correct in rhe sense 
that you can see tlte individuals who make up a society, w idle 
you never see "culture / 1 However, thaf statement must noi be 
made to imply Thar the processes of inference and abstract ion 
ire not involved in manv of the specific problems of deciding 
where one society leaves off and another begins. Some anthro¬ 
pologists assert that such problems can always be resolved by 
sufficiently detailed observation of rhe frequencies with which 
human I icings in 1 defined territory interact. Hus is doubtless 
a valid ope ration bv which ro decide what individuals constitute 
"a society/* but we should be deluding ourselves if we pretended 
that reasoning were nor as necessary as olsscrvation to the de¬ 
limitation of society* 

second anthropologist: I can’t agree with your first state¬ 
ment that culture is never observed directly. \V hat docs an an¬ 
thropologist actually d« when he is working in the field? ^ cs, he 
sees the luinun organisms who make up a s^ticc), He not otilv 
them bur alM> their behavior. He likewise sees the object 
they have made and all the alterations they have prixluccd in 
their natural environincut. What the anthropologist doc$ is to 
record the distinctive ways of behaving that he secs and eharac- 
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tcristic products of behavior (artifacts* and the like). These con¬ 
stitute the culture of that group. 

Ttiifirji Avrmioftn.ttnsr: You have correctly described what 
anthropologists actually do in the field. I ^ume T of course, that 
your “wnys of behaving' 1 include verbal behavior, and especially 
statements node by the pcnpEc as to how things are dope and how 
they “should 11 be done. But field notes on what members of a 
group have done ami said are only the raw data of the anthro¬ 
pologist* Before he can state the distinctive regularities (i.e. t the 
“ways"), he necessarily abstracts from whac lie has: actually 
heard and observed. Both ‘'society 1 and culture” arc conceptual 
constructs or ^models." In each case, although by somewhat 
different operations, the anthropologist adds to or subtracts 
from hb immediate perceptions, 

the lawyer: 1 can see that wt are getting into deep water. 
Lest some of us by men flounder, ) wonder if it wouldn't he wise 
to give us more background before we enter into a highly spe¬ 
cialised discussion. 1 wonder if one of you won't treat us for a 
few minutes as an undergraduate class to which you are ex¬ 
pounding the mysteries of “culture" for die first rime* 

FfB-ST A-VTirftOiHii^octsT: I hate to show myself in such pe¬ 
dantic colors, bur I must confess that I came prepared for just 
such a contingency* Here are some pages from an introductory 
lecture. Perhaps you will allow me to read them slowly, just 
as tlicy stand: 

The concept of culture is made necessary by the observed fact of the 
plasticity of human beings. Newborn members of different groups arc 
taught to cam 1 out M the same 11 bcts in an almost infinite variety of dif¬ 
ferent ways. It ts virtually impossible to discover a tingle act which 
is carried out in precisely the same manner by the members of all 
societies. I ven such apparently biological processes as sneezing, walk¬ 
ing* sleeping, and making love are stylized* If human beings-in spire of 
all the constitutional differences; that prevail among individuals-cm lie 
taught m think, feci, believe, and act in certain ways imt are approxi¬ 
mately fhe same for whole groups, this must mean an alteration of a 
made of behavior w< must assume would have occurred had the teach¬ 
ing P^ce, Further, if whole group or societies km n> do 

certain filings in a more or lea uniform fashion, we can make some sore 
of a general statement eoncemiug die group. Thk land of learned 
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behavior* which, in its specific aspects, i& caromon to a group of people, 
transmitted by rbc older geneintion to its offspring! or transmitted in 
some portion by any member of one group to a member or members of 
another group* is called ^culture." This is one of the primary concepts 
of anthropologists It is a technical term* and no simple dictionary 
dcfmMon will do tor our purposes. It is never used* for example* to 
imply 4 "high” or "Jow 1 ^ yminmcnii, nor dors ir designate rhe stage of 
civilisation of any race or group; nor die activities Ln any particular 
field, such is music* art* nr literature. 

One way to comprehend the meaning of this concept is 10 analyze 
the behavior of 1 particular itidividuaL A tytampJe is the simple 
matter of eating a meal. Suppose we imagine that we arc witnessing a 
family of southern Arizona Indians sitting around their campfire fifty 
years ago and earing their evening meal. The man in whom we arc 
interested is the head of the family, and he is sitting on the ground near 
a big pot of food He is hungry and dips into the pit with his bands 
and cans a mismre of boiled r&hbst meat and com meal* pouring k 
directly from his scooped fingers into his mourtL Once in a while he 
gives some of h to a >mall child ssrting near him. He belches occasionally 
as lie eir\ auks his wife 10 bring more wood lor the fire, wipes his motnlt 
with ihe tack of hb hand, and finally finislie* the meal by washing his 
mouth out with water and spirting tr out on the ground nearby* 

By tin dying this sequence of acts it is possible to separate our certain 
dimiaastons that spring from interrelated but distinct factors. Flic firat 
of these is the friologu jj/; the man is eating because all organisms must 
cat co keep alive; U is part of his nature to do so, and the whole pro¬ 
cedure of this event, no marrer how 1 It may differ in derails of style 
from similar events in other societies, springs from fimdarttemdl biology. 

The social dimension can be botated next. The man gives iood to a 
child- he aiks his wife to put wood cm the fire. So Iddg as our atim- 
tifju b directed to the circumstances of the age differences between the 
man and the child and the kj differences between the man and his wife, 
wc are vriU making bktbpod absTracti-om from cur complete observa¬ 
tions But when our selective mtetua becomes focused upon rhe sheer 
fact of interaction between two pairs of human beings (1 nan-child; 
htuband-wife) our abstractions have a social rather than ;i biological 
frame of ruferunec- 

But now* if our attention turns to the mod? in which either the bfo- 
logical or the socut acts (or bmsocial events) are earned out, wc are 
isolating a cuhirf+i/ dimension of bthivifir. Lei us look at the whole 
sequence of observations from this point of *fcm The nun is titling 
on the gictirnd 1 eating a mixture of rabbit meat ami com meal, wipes 
his lips with the back of his hand, and washes his mouth out with water. 
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All chcsc [Imigs, mil m'nny oe1ici\ identify him ^ txclon^inp xo a p+n'- 
iicuijr sodcry. Othey peoplr In his group eat their meals ihh same way* 
and they have learned to do so because rJiey are members of that group. 
Oiber individual^ in other societies. sir jc a table to cat* use knives and 
forks, consider it unforgivable to belch in public’ rhey use aluminum 
pots in which they ccofc T and china dishes tn hold their food* Clearly* 
when one looks at the details of daily living of peoples who have had 
diverse histories, speak tiieir own tongues, and follow tbdf own re¬ 
ligions. rlicre is an exuberant—almost inJiEiirc^vari.idoQ in the styling 
and patterning of activities rbijr subserve rhe same general biological, 
psychological, L cuiumuc, and other "functions." Tbuse styles and pat- 
temi jrc not " J given" either by human biology or by constants in the 
process uf social interaction* They are created and transmitted by men. 
And groups differ as regards when, from whom, and under what sanc¬ 
tions comparable modalities of talking and acting are learned. 

because of ccnaid common usages, you may find the distinction 
which has been drawn between the “sodiT and the ''cultural r> rather 
confusing, but-take my word for it—this differentiation is important 
and useful, l^rhaps the following lucid statement by Sanford Winston 
will clarify the maner for you: 

Tile ioefal and the cultural arc intimately related; nevertheless they 
jTe nor tile same. . ,. Fhi; w^ul interaction which takes place bemcen 
W'o individuals comes under the category of the social insofar t% it per¬ 
tains to their reactions to one another a$ individuals. Bur where their 
behav ior is affected by the patterned way* of ItchiTmr existent hi the 
society of which they ire a part, their own lochi behavior is influenced 
by a eulturai factor. The introduction, the tipping of the (at, and other 
form of bred rules of politeness, the business of courtship and rite chan¬ 
neled ways ni behavior toward each other of man and wife, are all 
example* of Patented (i.e., cultural j ways of behaving. The interaction 
is social, but it is affected by the cultural; it niav Inrgefv coincide or 
u may veer away from die patterned ways of behavior laid down bv a 
given society.™ / 

Finally, there « the part of thb Indian's behavior which h typical of 
this one man js an individual rather than as a member of his group. Hie 
way he holds bis food, the speed with whici he cats, die tone of his 
voice w hen he speaks to his wife, the wav he fishes amund for the last 
bit of rabbit—insofar as each of these ‘'mannerisms” lie trays a difference 
from norms characteristic in his group for a man of his'ace and posi¬ 
tion. Tbs aspect of his twhavior may be called id/cjyncratrc. This idio¬ 
syncratic dimension of behavior se«ns to be partly the result of learning 
that has occurred through circumstances peculiar to this one individual 
and panly innate (the consequences of factors of phvsical heredity ). 
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Two important matters muse be emphasized in connection with this 
milvaSe The first of tliesc U that any hce Is 2 whole in the concrete, 
observable world. By abstraction we have broken down this behavior 
into these aspects for purposes of analytic understanding. All of these 
dimensions of behavior (idiosyncratic, enininl, social, and biological) 
are interdependent; that h, as one is altered, the others arc likewise 
affected. Bur if wc see behavior la its mulridimcnsiciualky* we are less 
likely to have an oversimple picture of the “forces" that determine 
these acts. 

The second thing is to point out that we have beat using the terra 
"culture" rather loosely. Culture is noi, strictly speaking, the visible 
act, the speech, or the product of these things it is a tray of thinking, 
feeling, believing, it b the knowledge scored up (In memories of men. 
in books and objects) for future use-patterns for doing cerrain things 
in certain ways, not the doing of them. We study the overt be* 
havior, the speech and gestures and activities of people* xnA the 
tangible results of these things, such as tools, houses* cornfields, 
and what not. It has been customary in lists of “culture traits' to 
include such things as watches or lawbooks. This is a convenient 
way of thinking about them, but we must remEtnliet that they* in 
themselves* arc nothing but metals,, paper, and ink* What is im¬ 
portant is ihjt some men know how to make them, while others set 
a Faille on them, tit unhappy without them, direct their activities in 
relation to them* or disregard them. 

Culture, then, b one facet of human life. It s* that part which is 
learned by people a* the result of belonging to some pamculnr group, 
and is that pan of learned behavior which w shared with others. Ir is 
our sodal legacy, as contrasted with our organic heredity. It is the 
main factor which permits us to live together in a society* giving us 
ready-made solutions to our problems, helping us to predict the 
behavior of others, and permitting others to know what to ctpect 
of u% 

“Culture ri —as manifested in the concrete through culture surrogates 
— regulates our lives at every turn, f rom the moment we are bom 
until we die tlicre is constant conscious or unconscious pressure upon 
us to follow certain types of behavior that other men luve created 
for us. Some paths we follow willingly, others wc follow because 
we know no other way* and still others we deviate ffom or go back 
to most unwillingly- Mother* of small children know how unnaturally 
most of thw corner to us—how little regard we have* until wc are 
"ctdcttralixcd/ 1 for the ' proper" place, time, and manner for certain 
acts such as eating, defecating, sleeping* getting dirt)', and making 
loud noises. But by more or less adhering to a system of related 
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designs for carry mg our sill the acts of living, for thinking, belle ving, and 
feeling, a group of men ind wumcn feel themselves linked together 
by ^ powerful chain of sentiments. Ruth Benedict gave an aJmmt 
complete definition of the concept when she said, “Culture is u r hat 
binds men together.” 

THiEij anthropologist: I like what you have just read us. 
Tentatively, however, 1 would raise some queries: 

I. !sn + r The universal dimension left out' I would assert flatly 
that every man is, in certain respect^ (a) [ike all other men, 
(l>) like some ocher men, and (c) like no other man. 

a. Isn’t your "social ' 1 dimension merely a special ease of a 
wider category that we might call "situati unal" which would 
include perdtttfng influences from die physical environment 
and historical accidents 5 

J. Tn tutn, arc the resultants from membership in a particular 
group to be subsumed entirely under the “culrurar dimension? 

the psychologist: Before we get involved in overly ambi¬ 
tious conceptual schemes, I suggest we focus upon culture as 
such. Let me see if I can translate the gist of w hat lias been said 
iutti my own terms, '"Culture’' means the totality of social habits, 
first ANi'iiflopoi.cxusT: \ would certainly say that snub! 
hihfe, and the alteration? brought* about in the nonhuman 
environment through social habits, art the raw data of the 
anthropologist. However, “habit 11 is too neutral 3 term, tr would 
be more c^act to say "socially valued habits*” for a t;rmip is 
never affectively indifferent to 115 culture, 

the psychologist: 1 suppose that aspect of psychology which 
is most intimately related to "culture 11 h what we today call 
4 learning theory/* Wouldn't: you agree that the ixanmussiou of 
culnirt can be understood only insofar as learning and teaching 
are understood? 

First anthropologist: Yes* inasmuch as all human heings 
of w harever " races' ’ seem to have similar nervous systems and 
biological equipment generally, we would anticipate that the 
basic processes of learning -ire very similar if nnt identical among 
□II group. We therefor, look to the psychologist C6 inform us 
alK^t rhe laws of learning; On the other hand* we can show that 
is learned, from whom learning takes pbcc, and when the 
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learning of certain skills usually occurs varies according to eul- 
mre. Also, T should like to point out that there is one danger 
in speaking of culture as l>eiiig “rang hr/ 1 *’ reaching 1 is not 
limited, as in the popular sense* to conscious instruction. Indi¬ 
viduals learn-“absorb' 1 more nearly suggests, in nontechnical 
Language, the process—much of their culture ihrough imitation 
of bith the “nutched-dependem' 1 and "copying 1 types- Take, 
for example* those gestures and exptesive movements 1. “motor 
ha hits”) that are observed as characteristic of eerrain groups* 
Every anthropologist regards these as cultural phenomena* and 
yet only in dancing schools, armies* and the like is explicit 
instruction as to posture and so forth, given. 

the rsYCHOttfGiST: If I am nut mistaken, Cl S, Ford (1042* 
p + 557) has defined culture as c onsistin g of “traditional ways of 
Solving problems” or **of learned problem solutions/ Stable 
cultures, t suppose* pass on answers to specific problems that 
the groups in question have encountered m their histories rather 
than universally valid general principles 

TKftn AxrHROPOi.rxiisT: It is true that any culture is* among 
other things, a set of techniques for adjusting both to the exter¬ 
nal environment and to other mew Insofar as lord 5 statement 
points to this fact, it es helpful, but it will not do as a synoptic 
definition.. F^r cultures create problems as well as solve than* 
If the lore of a people stales that frogs arc dangerous creatures* 
qt that it is not safe to go about at night because of wcre-animals 
nr ghosts, Threats arc posed that do lint arise nut of the inexorable 
facts of the external world- This is why all “functional defi¬ 
nitions of culture tend to be unsatisfactory: they disregard the 
fact that cultures create needs as well as provide a means uf 
fulfilling them- 

the psychiatrist: In fact, my profession has always tended 
to think of culture as something which was repressive to the 
M natiifar nature of nun. as something which produced needless 
neurones by iknumds arid ihwarnings during the process of 
molding individuals into shapes uncongenial to tlicir native tem¬ 
perament, Freud* writing to FinStcin* defined culture as a sysccni 
of defenses consisting of ”a progressive displacement of in¬ 
stinctual aims and a restriction of instinctual ins pul sirs, and 
leading to "a strengthening of the intellect, which is beginning 
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to govern instinctual life, and an internalization of the aggressive 
impulses, with all its consequent advantages and perils.” 

first anthropologist; These statements are important. But 
they seem to me somewhat incomplete and onesided. First, 
culture is both fulfilling and frustrating. Second, whPe all cul¬ 
tures Constrict and regulate the impulse life of human beings, 
most of the cultural process falls into the “nonrational” rather 
than into the strictly "rational" category. 

fourth anthropologist; 1 Imvc held mv peace, hut at this 
point I really must proresL Where is this "culture' r which you 
talk about as "doing” this and that? If anthropolugv us to become 
a natural science, it must deal only in empirical and observable 
entities. In spite of the fact that most archaeologists, ethnologists, 
and social anthropologists still fed that "culture" is their master 
concept, I maintain we would get further if we snick to human 
interaction with other humans and with the natural environ¬ 
ment, You can see those things, but has anv of vou ever seen 
“culture”? 

first anthropologist: I freely admit that to say "culture” 
dots something is an inexact or metaphorical way of speaking. 
But this Is merely a convenient shorthand expression in place of 
die long-winded chough admittedly more precise "the human 
representatises of the group that share this culrurc do thus 
and so." As for "seeing," your admired natural scientists have 
never seen "gravity" or “evolution.” And vet they find the 
introduction of these concepts indispensable for making the facts 
intelligible and for predicting them. “Culture'’ is an abstract 
generalizing concept, as essential to the understanding and pre¬ 
diction of events in the human world as is gravity to the 
understanding and prediction of events in the physical world. 

second antuhopolocijtt: I accept and use The concept 
"culture." bur I shy away from these high abstractions, i think 
it is better to stick to a more traditional definition, such as. 
"Culture is that complex whole which includes artifacts, beliefs. 
hit, all the other habits acquired by man as a member of society, 
and ill products of human activity as determined bv these 
habits." 

first anthropologist: That is all right as a descriptive 
statement of what students of culture investigate. But as a defi- 
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nition i find it both awkward and unacceptable on logical 
grounds. It seems awkward because the enumeration is incom¬ 
plete, and experience shows that in definitions by enumeration 
those dements which are not explicitly stated tend to he forgotten 
even though they be implied- You, for example, have not even 
mentioned language. The definition also fails in nearness because 
the entities listed ore at such widely varying levels of abstraction 
—everything from abstract beliefs to concrete artihets, 

third anthropologist: I would is It two other objections. 
Fust, the definition is too intcllectualisric. One gets no hint rhni 
people are other than affectively neutral coward their culture. 
This is just a list of culture content. Except, possibly, for the 
single word “whole,* 1 there is nu indication that culture has 

organization as well as comenL 

fourth anthropologist: Why must vou. insist on intro¬ 
ducing these mystical expressions* Science must: rtmiin at the 
level of what may be seen and measured. 

unto asthhopologist: No whole will be understood merely 
by describing, however fully, each part. There b always the 
question of arrangement, of emphasis, of intensity, 

the economist: How about “social heredity" as a brief 

abstract definition of culture? 

third anthropologist: This definition has been widely cor- 
rent and has been of much utility in drawing attention rn the 
fact that human beings have a social as well as a biological 
heritage. The principal drawbacks in this conception of culture 
arc that it implies too great stability of culture and too passtvc 
a role on the part of nun. k suggests that man gets his culture 
as he gets Jus genes—without effort and without resistance, It 
tends too much to make us think of the human being as what 
Dullard has called “the passive porter of a cultural tradition. 
Men are. as Simmons has recently reminded us, not only the 
carriers and the creatures of culture-they are also creators and 
manipulators of culture. “Social heredity suggests too fnuc o 
the dead weight of tradition. , tf 

the psychiatrist 2 Yes, culture ts hoc mcftly a ff |V f n " T 
Reilly* In a strict I v literal sense, if » 1 a! 15 

ortlv available. Indeed, Ortega y Cawt ha* defined cukurc as 
*tbfl£ which is sought' 1 'Hie phrase “social legacy" pcrhips 
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Avoids sonic of these difficulties, but even this is hardly satis¬ 
factory. One wants a definition which points to ihc fact that 
the irreducible datum of the social scientist b the individual and 
his behavior. From the angle of individual psychology* defi¬ 
nition of culture is adequate that does not make lis aware of 
the active role nf the individual as regards his culture and of 
the fact that he has an impulse life. 

the businessmans Much of what has been said was mildly 
diverting as an exhibition in logical adroitness, but frankly 1 
still dun 1 ! see why anybody bothers about "culture" at aUL 

feust anthropologist: Well, one of the bite testing things 
about human beings is chat they try to understand themselves 
and their own behavior. While this lias been particularly true 
of Europeans in recent rimes, rherc b no group which has not 
developed a scheme or schemes to explain man's set intis, 1 would 
claim rhar the concept of culture is essential to such under¬ 
standing. 

second anthropologist: 1 would phrase the case a little 
differently. Science Is concerned with all observable phenomena, 
including man himsdf and lus behavior. "Culture 11 is a con¬ 
venient descriptive category for organizing our objective reports 
on the behavior characteristic of specified human groups. 

the phtlosopheh: It strikes me that the lost two siaiemenis 
contain the key to much of our apparent disagreement. For 
some anthropologists H culture 1 ’ is primarily a dcscriprive concept; 
for others it is primarily an explanatory concept. We suspect 
abo char this central distinction is very closely related to soother 
problem, which lias not been ral^d explicitly tonight but which 
is often puzzling to the noimntlirnpolugist—namely, the shift of 
discourse from “culture 11 in general to “a culture ." 1 So-called 
definitions are always constructed from a point of view—which 
is all ton often left unstgieiL Not all definitions arc substantive— 
thtii is. “descriptive.” Nor is “explimpeory” the only other alter¬ 
native. Some of ilie definitions which have been partially stared 
or implied have been Afunctional; others may be characterized 
as epistemological; that is, they have been intended tn pninr 
inward the type of phenomena from which we gain our knowl¬ 
edge of “culture/' There is also the pint that some definitions 
look toward the actions of the individual as the starring point nf 
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all assertions whereas others, while perhaps admitting these as 
ultimate referents depart from abstract torts referable to gtuups. 
Hmvevcr, the distincrinn between ‘‘explanatory and "descrip¬ 
tive" seems to be central 

the iiw ytfc That makes sense to me. We have opened up 
a good deal of ground this evening, bur 1 for one would like 
to pursue various matter* further, perhaps along more systematic 
lines, ns indicated bv ott philosopher. Perhaps you ajuhropole¬ 
gists could be persuaded to join us In another sesoionr 

nmui anthropologist: Ic would seem worthwhile to me. 
I s far one, should like to organize my ideas* perhaps writing our 
some of the mure crucial ones. I propose that we begin next 
rime with the genera! ^tvplanaiorv” notion. 


Pm II: " Culture n as an Exploratory Concept 


third anthropologist: By u 0ibatK n fMfff those histwitally 
Created selective processes that cb&nnct men's reactions both to 
internal and to external mmuU* 

srxx&iD ANTniROKHxxnsT: That is certainly an ^analytical 
abstraction" all right. 

THIRD anthropologist: Tliat is precisely the idea: that, w ith 
this concept certain aspects c»f the concrete phenomena may be 
analyzed nur T and thus whole events may he better "explained 
and predicted. 

first aST iinoFOJ aXOTT; Yfnur statement ar least avoids tins 
difficulty lurking in those definitions of culture that employ die 
phrase "acquired by man as a member of society. That phrase 
seems to surest that "culture'' as an explanatory concept refers 
only to dimensions of" the Iwhivior of individual* resultant npm 
their membership in a particular sect cry (either through birth 
or through later affiliation). But “culture" also helps 11s to 
understand such processes as "diffusion , 1 'culture contact* and 
“acculturation.” 

fourth antkromlogtst: Even I find some merit in the 
explanatory definition proposed* \ ou at least make some con- 
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ecsiions to a behavioristic approach when you speak of 
“reactions*" and ■ 4 srimulL ' 1 

third antiirorolocist: Naturally I would agree that any 
conccpi or proposition in behavioral science tmist be ultimately 
referable back to human behavior. Even when we deal with 
distribution of “culture mils/' we musr remember that we are 
dealing with products of human hands, with traces left bjr 
human activity* 

fourth anttihopolocistj But why did you find it neccssary 
to include '‘internal jtivtufi’ P 

THran ANTiifUiPOt.oOt.TT: When a tmn cats he is reacting to 
an internal “drive^-namcly, hunger contractions consequent 
upon the lowering of blood sugar, and so forth—but his precise 
reaction ro these internal stimuli cannot be predicted by physio¬ 
logical knowledge alone. Whether a healthy adult “feels hungry” 
twice, three times, or tour times a day. and the hours at which 
these “feelings” recur, is influenced by cultural habits. Wfiat he 
eats is of course limited by sheer objective availability, but it is 
also partly regulated by culture. It Is a biological fact that some 
types of berries arc poisonous, but it is a cultural fact that, a 
few generations ago, most Americans considered tomatoes to 
be poisonous and refused to eat rbcm. On the ether band, milk, 
which we regard as a healthful and pleasing food, is regarded 
by certain peoples of the earth as either dangerous or disgust in". 
Such selective, discriminative use of the biological (and other) 
aspects of the environment is characteristically cultural. In a 
still more general sense, too, the process of eating is channeled 
bv culture. Whether a man eats to live, lives to eat, or cats and 
lives is partly individual idiosyncrasy, but there are also cultural 
correlations. 

second anthropologist: Why do you use the word *'reac* 
tion n instead of the more straightforward “action"? 

third ANUfHni'oiflcijTi Because "rcicfion^ comes ncarci cp 
conveying the feeling cone that is associated wkh all selective 
design* for living, 

fourth antiirojhr-ogist: 1 am partially convince^ but 1 
musT imec more conic back to my question: Why did you 
introduce this unseen ‘^culture"? 
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third ANTimoPOiXitnsT: There is no human being, if lie be 
even a few weeks old* who reacts completely freshly to any 
stimulus simnriom Few human responses can be explained 
entirely through even the most complete knowledge of the 
individual's biological equipment and private experience up to 
that point and the objective facts of die given situation. 

FOURTH AMHKoraLociFT: But where does “cuhure” come 
imm? You seem to invoke it as a kind of deui ex mjchhuu 

niK B 15 TORSAJN; History is a sieve. Isn't each culture a pre¬ 
cipitate of history? Cultures preserve those aspects of the past 
which, usually in altered form, live on in the present, liach culture 
is surely a cumulative historical product. 

moLocisT: Does this mean that culture consists of those ways 
of meeting situations that prove to have survival value? 

third anthropologist: This U a large and important part 
of the truth. The process of culture may well be regarded as 
something added to mans innate biological capacities, which 
provides instruments that enlarge or may even substitute for 
bio logical functions and which to a limited degree compensate 
for biological limitations—as in insuring that the biological fact 
of death does not always mean that what the dead individual has 
learned is lost to his uroup or even to humanity at large. 

Nevertheless* 1 believe this to be a dangerously misleading 
foniiulannn unless it is properly explained and qualified- In the 
first place, it is an observed fact that most groups elaborate cer¬ 
tain aspects of their culture far beyond maximal relative Utility 
or survival value- In other words, not ill culture is adapiive¬ 
in the sense of promoting sheer physical survival. At times, 
indeed, it does exactlv the opposite, YVe must bring in (he 
concept of adjustment—that is. lowering of tension—as well as 
that of adaptation. In the second place, aspects of culture that 
once directly promoted survival may persist after they have 
ceased to have survival value. An analysis of contemporary 
Navaho culture will disclose many features that cannot possibly 
be construed a$ adaptations to the rural environment in which 
Navahos now find themselves. However, it is altogether likely 
that these represent survivals, with modifications dm hive 
occurred during the centuries, of cultural forms that were 
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adaptive In one or another environment in which certain ances¬ 
tor, of the contemporary Navaho lived prior to entering the 
Southwest. 

Fins! a-vthropolocist; In other worth, you are saying that 
no way of reacting is taken over by a group unless it has direct 
adaptive or adjusiive value for individuals as such (or as consti¬ 
tuting a group) at the rime the - design for living becomes cultural . 

mum axtuR otoj,tx>isT: Thar seems plausible at any rate— a 
good working hypothesis- However, my main point here is that 
when dealing with culture as an explanatory concept, one must 
always be alp - to rime perspective and favor the idea of “limita¬ 
tion uf possibilities,*' Lr is usually wise to think of a sjxtciiied 
factor as influencing (rather than as determining) an outcome, 
There are no “determinants" as palpable, dissectabic dements, 
there are only processes that result in determination. In discuss¬ 
ing culture as an explanatory concept, we must always favor 
interactive rather titan descriptive notions. As Boas so often 
insisted, we cannot account for complete historical changes by 
any neat formula. While many patterned ways of reacting 
unquestionably represent almost inevitable responses to an 
enema] environment in which the group lives or once lived, 
there arc certainly also many caws where the inexorable condi¬ 
tions of action, merely limit the possibility of response rather 
than eventually compel ling one and only one mode of adapta¬ 
tion, These “choices" are probably themselves determmed-if 
we imagine a frame of reference wide enough to encompass all 
possible types of factory. But behavioral science today cannot 
deal with so many variables. Hence, so far as a theoretical 
system of manageable scope is concerned, these “choices" must 
be treated as “accidents of history." 

l-et me give an example or two. In a society where the chief 
has great power, one particular chief happens tt> be bom with 
an endocrine imbalance that brings about certain unusual (tu 
ihai group) idiosyncrasies in personality. By virtue of his posi¬ 
tion, he is ride to bring about certain mod ill cat inns in the way 
of life of his group (say, in the religion) that arc congenial to 
his “temperament . 11 [t may be argued, and it may be true, that 
no amount of authority could insure the persistence of such 
alterations unless they somehow' had adjuitive w adaptive value 
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for more th m a single individual* 1 do not bdfcve that the em¬ 
pirical evidence: bearing on thb problem has been sufficiently 
analysed to perrnir j definite answer to the question, But what 
is certain is that such a circumstance has been known to be 
followed by relatively temporary or relatively enduring change? 
in group designs for Uring^someciiTLCS primarily in the form of 
strong u reaction formations.’’ The fact of the chief's position 
and all that was ctmsctjucni upon it is not an "accident* from 
the point of view 1 of the cultural system. The unusual tempera¬ 
ment b. however, due to an "accident of the generic process. 
Or suppose that in the same group a chief dies a relatively 
young man, leaving an infant os hb successor. This has been: 
observed rather frequently to result in a marked crystallization 
of two i actions around rwo rival older relatives* each ol whom 
Jus about equally valid claims to act as M regent," Through these 
circunaranccs a complete and lasting splitting off of two groups 
takes place. Each group thereafter has pursued its own separate 
destiny, and the end result ss the formation of tw o distinguishable 
variants of what was at one time a more or less homogeneous 
culture. Now, to be sure* it is likely that the original factional 
tines had their bases in “economic, 41 drmtrgraplnti, or other 
"externar conditions. Yet, had it nor been for the “accidental 
death of the first chief in his early maturity* the society- ring lit 
have indefinitely continued intact as an equilibrium of opposed 
tendencies. In short, the form and the mesh of the ‘sieve which 
is history'’ timsi be seen as shaped nut only by the total "environ¬ 
ment^ 1 nr any given point in time bui also by individual * psycho* 
logical" and “accidental-’ factors. 

iiitsT ANTTttropoLOtiisnr: Could wc then say that culture 
includes all those ways of feeling thinking* and acting that are 
nor inevitable as a result of human biological equipment and 
process and/or objective external sttmtiom? 

ti.il rd ANTummuttmt My objection to that definition 
would be, fim f that it defines culture as a “residual category^- 
which is logically orulednblc— anJ* second, that I believe it is 
better to mention cxplidtiy the time dimension as indicated by 
the phrase “historically created," 

BtSTnauK: This suggests also rhe cumulative nature of 

ciilrure. 
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thtri> anthropologist: Yes, provided we remember that in 
another sense culture is not exactly “cumulative. 1 ' A culture, in 
its totality* at any given point in time has likewise the property' 
of uniqueness That is why it is essential to include the word 
“selective” in any definition, 

tut biologist: So far tonight this has been almost a private 
parry for finrhropology. You have gone a little ton fast for me— 
largely because you have talked in a jargon with which 1 am 
not farm linn 1 would like more evidence, set in a framework 
to which I am accustomed. It seems to me still that I can inter¬ 
pret human behavior satisfactorily in terms of the old categories 
of heredity and environment 

the LAWYliiiu I can see that there has been a selection of 
possible modes of behavior and that these selections then may 
become established in a group, but aren't you overemphasising 
this nspeeir It seems to me that, in common-sense terms, if we 
understand human nature, and if we then make our interpretation, 
in the light of the concrete situation at hand, we get along very 
welt 

first anthropologist: No, If you will look beyond the 
records of our own rime and place, you will find that the matter 
h not sr» simple. There are certain recurrent and inevitable 
human problems, and the ways in which man can meet them 
art limbed by his biological equipment and by certain facts of 
the external world- Anthropologists hare perhaps in recent years 
been ton much preoccupied with the diversity found upon the 
earth nnd have neglected rhe basic similarities. But, apsrr from 
these important bur very general resemblances* the conception 
of one single, unchanging “human nature" is a reassuring fiction 
of folklore. When it comes to details, there arc “human natures, 11 
For example, old age is a situation to which all human lyings 
who live Jong enough must adjust. Bur we find that in some 
human societies the old* regard km of iheir particular achieve¬ 
ments, are entitled to respect and to authority, in other societies 
we find that the old, again regardless of individual differences, 
are ordinarily treated with relative indifference or active con¬ 
tempt In still other societies whether or not an aged person is 
treated with deference or with neglect seems to depend mainly 
on his personality and achievements. Thus we see that, though 
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age is a biological fact, it is always socially defined- This face 
chat "huinau nature" has sonic (though not unlimited/ plasticity 
U the widest and the most certain induction which anthropoid 
gists can derive from rhe cross-cultural record. 

the biologist: But is this really “plasticity”? Or arc these 
differences the result of different strains of biological heredity? 

first A.NTTTROPOLOCFST: There is abundant proof that not all 
the variations, at any rate, are so determined. For instance, Vic¬ 
torian Englishmen were as restrained and prudish as Elizabethan 
English were boisterous and bawdy- Vet the genetic conspaa Cion 
of the English population seems to have been substantially 
identical in the two periods. 

The economist; You spoke of situations as being '^socially 
defined." IsnV this just another way of saying that one aspect of 
the environment is social: tm% thcn H "‘cultural' 1 (tot another 
and needless word meaning 1 "social"? 

third jtNrn&OPOLOGisr: 1 think not. "Socially defined 1 ' means 
Vt defined bv or within a group. 1 ' << Sodfll" always means "having 
to du with human iriceractioa.* 1 But it says nothing as io the 
mstingr of that interaction. As Winston says* lk Human rehtinn- 
ships involve not only social interaction; they involve 

patterned ways of behaving/ 1 There arc universal social proc¬ 
esses, just as there arc universal biological processes. Such are 
for example, the division of labor* subordination, and super- 
ordination! But the precise forms that these processes take are 
myriad* and these farms arc cuIcuiuL Lee bs take an instance 
where, as so often* biological and social facts arc intertwined. 
In many human group the physically weak have been* almost 
without cpialification, at a disadvantage. In some group* how¬ 
ever, there have been effective deterrents against the strong 
caking advantage of rhe weak. Bullying has been punished by 
social disapproval and hence lias actually been relatively rare- 
In ,i few societies privileged positions have tended to he given 
to certain types of the physically weak or to certain typ® of 
the psychologically "ahnormal” 

|use as sociobiolngical situations or purely social situations dfl 
be styliz-cd, so al$o some purely biological situations are sty feed. 
Take vomiting, for example. Vomiting is a biological event, and 
it can be produced by causes tliac arc rolcly biological. But in 
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other cases, although mdiviiiuul differences in neurologies! 
equipment and in previous experience play their pan, the event 
sequence that would lead up to vomiting could never lw pre¬ 
dicted purely on the basis of biological knowledge. For instance, 
Americans who have eaten rattlesnake have been known to 
vomit upon being told what they had been fed; since rattlesnake 
meat is digestible and nutritious, the vomiting was produced by 
some cxtrabiulogical factor. 

Similar illustrations could he given for other biological proc¬ 
esses, such as weeping or j attiring. Such biological processes 
are also caught in a cultural web, Here is a belling example. 
The newborn infant excretes whenever tensions in the bladder 
and colon reach a degree of intensity. He fore tong, however, 
biological rhythms have surrendered to superimposed conven¬ 
tions. Most human beings in good health defecate otilv once or 
twice during i day. This ordinarily occurs at culturally preferred 
times within the twenty-four hour cycle, anil in many human 
groups only at designated places and' under defined conditions 
as to who else may or may not he present, ho interesting and 
so viral is the interrelation of the biological and the cultural 
dimensions of human behavior that some anthropologists fee! 
the study of these connections to be the distinctive feature of 
anthropology. 

THIS PSYCHOLOGIST: Isn't this just a kind of “conditioning"? 

nit tiTOLOGMT: Yes, couldn't we call it simply "environ¬ 
mental conditioning"? 

i'lftsr ANtHRoi'oi.omsr: A very particular son .if "condition¬ 
ing:' No group deliberately sets out to train its children m 
vomit under terrain circumstances. This result, rather, is a 
kind of incidental by-product of a style of life or of sonic aspect 
of such a style of hfe. Certainly, also, it must be admitted that 
this process is a result of the “environment" in the wider sense. 
It is not, incidentally, that 1 deny the categories of heredity and 
environment Far front it- I do insist that they are very abstract 
categories. I also believe that this familiar dichotomy has the 
effect of perpetuating w hat we would nil now recognize to be 
a false qucsrino-nsimcly, the issue as to whether a particular 
event or quality was caused by heredity or environment. We 
now know that in very few cases as far as an individual is con- 
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cemcd, and in almost fin cases so far as nations or trif>es nr* 
concerned, enn the innate factors a!one or the surroundings 
alone lie said to determine the course <rf action. 

thwed A^TmoPdWxsisT; The naive—and very powerful— 
view Ls that we have individual organisms (they can lie seen) 
and that they exist in an externa] world (which can also he 
seen anti described)- This is the view which common sense rakes* 
and it it very hard to shake oneself oiu of this appirentJy sound 
formula, Rut ft won't cover the phenomena. The of 

the external environment is too selective, Pur down various 
groups erf adults who have been mined in different soda] edi¬ 
tions on a deserted island. What thev “see" initially in theft 
surroundings will not be identical at all. Nor will, of course, the 
techniques by which they try to adftisT themselves to this 
environment- Between cultuntlizcd oigamsms and ihcir sur¬ 
roundings there exists* ax it were, a screen which is none the less 
+H rea.r' for l>cirtg inferred rather than perceived directly by the 
senses. This screen is “atfeme." 

SECOND AmHMomjQ&sti The screen k lit some seme, a part 
of the cmirqiixncjit of action WhaE tappers* in human history 
follows upon an extraordinary, complicated, and constantly con¬ 
tinuing interaction of inherited prcdispursitinns and potentialities 
with the pressure's and challenges of environing situations (bio¬ 
logical physical social* and cultural). 

first ANimuiPor.ocisT: It b useful m isolate these four 
dimensions irf the environment hy attraction. I have written 
out a staten^ent about this so that I could erpres myself 
precisely: 

Depending Upon the type of data with which the sciEirtisr is dealing 
and upon the type of problem he b trying tu solve* variom break-up* 
of the milieu axe indicated. If the focus h primarily upon the di¬ 
vidual's difference* from other hidividLuk, then the total environment 
needs to be resolved into: 

k. those portions ccimiijoji to the subject uiul to ill human icings 
a. Those that (end to be shared with ad members of the subject's 
society 

3 , those shared only with certain subgroups sgt and/or sei 

categories) 
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4* those thaT urt tn some: sense private to file given subject 

When the eye is upon the group (as h usually the case with (he 
anrhmpolivgLsi), a malar distinct™ to be drawn is that berweett 
the nntural and (lie human environment- die physical snd biological 
world as L, giveci' h by "‘nature" and as directly or indirectly modified 
by the action of man. Thit diffcreruiaison ii made centred by the 
geographer. A dlghdy different but related division is more con- 
geuial ru the psychologist This is between those forces of the en¬ 
vironment whicii arc impersonal (inanimate objects and conditions, 
flora and fauna i as contrasted with those forces which are mediated 
through persons, 

the philosopher: Where docs “culture ' 1 come in? 

nnsr anthropologist: There arc cultural dimensions to both 
the human aud nonhuman or personal and ini personal environ¬ 
ments. In fact, l prefer a segregation that slices the pie a different 
way* abstracting out those aspects due CO “culture 11 whether ex¬ 
pressed in human interaction or in modifications of the natural 
landscape, domtttication of plants or animals, or alterations of the 
wildlife balance* Separate the unaltered natural surroundings into 
the physical emjinmmem (the world of nonliving matter) and 
the biologicji trmironment (flora and fauna, including bacteria 
and viruses ro which man is host). The human environment may 
he broken down (by abstraction) into the social environment 
and the cultural environment. On the one hand, there are those 
features of human life that are contingent upon the numbers of 
individuals involved, the relative size, strength* and intelligence 
of different individuals, rhe geographical position nf the groups 
in question relative to other human groups and other factors— 
all those features of human interaction which depend ultimately 
upon the “givens" of the natural or biological environments hut 
are expressed in sodftl processes may be termed die social en¬ 
vironment 

On the other hand, there are those features of the environment 
which* rather than being ' given 1 ' by factors external to man, 
seem, as k were, to involve some dement of human arbiurarinc^ 
Thus* aspects of the environment which are determined, not by 
external factor* ns manifested in immediate rirmtioiis, but by 
those elective forces from the past which Live on in the present 
may Ik called the “cultural environment/ 1 
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the PSYcnoLornsT: 1 wonder if you could translate all this 
Sum the slightly different: conceptual scheme in which I am 
accustomed to work. In trying to understand a single concrete 
act on the part of an individual 1 have found it helpful to ask 
these questions; 

1. Wliat are the innate endowments and limitations of the 
individuals 

2. What has his total experience been prior to the act we are 
studying ? 

j T What is his immediate situationr 

first anthsowlogist; No one of these variables can lx 
elucidated in a completely satisfactory manner without intro- 
dudng the concept "cultured: 

i. Except in the case of newborn babies and of individuals 
bom with clear-cut structural or functional abnormalities we 
can observe “innate endowments'* only a$ modified by cultural 
training- In hospitals in New McJtico where Zuni Indian, Navaftn- 
Indian, Spanish-American* and Anglo-American babies are bnni 
it is possible, using the Moro Stank Response Test, to classify 
the ncvvlv arrived infants as hyperactive, average, and hypo- 
active. The norms were worked out in New ^ ork City hospitals 
and the distributions for the nvo Indian groups (and especially 
the Zuni) rend almost to fall outside die hyperactive category. 
My poinr here, however, Lv not concerned with this interesting 
Variability In population genetics hut rather with die const:* 
quences of cuimral training. Take a Navaho baby and in Anglo 
baby both of whom, at birth, fill into the hyperactive category. 
Then observe them again ar the age of nvo years. The saute 
Navaho child will no longer seem hyperactive—4r ctmtpared 
'with the An jjto child* The Navaho child is likely to seem given 
to quick and restless movement as compared with oihcr Navaho 
two-year-ulds. 

A purely +< objective +K description of the individual s experi¬ 
ence doesn't get us very far. His iiirerpcctatioii of these cs crus 
is indispensable, and his description will be made, at least in 
part, in terms of standards ami expectations current In Ids group. 
Losing a mother tends to me An one thing m one society, quite 
a different thing in another society. 

j r Naturally, the immediate situation as well as past experience 
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is reacted to, not id purely rational or objective fashion, but in 
terms of the situation as meaningfully dt:lined by the participant. 
Almost no human situations are viewed in ways that art 
altogether the resultant of the individuals idiosyncratic person- 
alitv. Culture is—among oilier things—a set of ready-nutie defi- 
ninous of the situation that each participant only slightly retailors 
in hb idiomatic wav* 

tuf BiLiiiR isT; .May wc get hack ro some examples? 

tHino AXTUHOPfiiaRpisT: If wc are to begin at the beginning* 
wc stare off* 1 suppose, with the basic observation of the diver¬ 
sity' of human behavior. How shall we explain \t> At the level 
of the individual it h well known that individuals who have 
exactly the same genes (identical wins) but who arc brought 
up apart may, although manifesting some striking resemblances 
in behavior as well as appearance, nevertheless exhibit different 
moral codes, lift goals, and fundamental assumptions. Perhaps 
these d:Ltn T however* stein to require only the explanatory 
abstractions of the Em personal and social environments to account 
for the observed differences. 

Yet another familiar class of observations respecting individ¬ 
uals does not seem so easily taken care of without the culm re 
concept. A feu years ago a young man of American parentage 
who liad been reared in a Chinese family from infancy paid 
hb fir^t visit to America- Reporters commented not only upon 
hb apparently complete bewilderment in the American way of 
life hue ribn upon the fact that jits walk, arm and hand rriove- 
tuenis, and facia! expression were "Chinese-not American" 
They insisted ihut oric had to fix orie T $ attention upon his blond 
hair and blue ey es to convince oneself char he was of white stock 
at all Here rhe point is that an indi vidua Is acts and attitudes not 
only failed to resemble those of his own dose relatives in ihb 
country* but that they resembled those of all members of an 
alien physical group and ctmirasrctf with those of all other 
members of his own biological group, 

Tt. take a l css dramatic but timer-known illustration* 3 third- 
generation Italian* unless he has been reared in the Italian colony 
nf a large American city, shows 11 social habits" that resemble 
ihose of "Old Amerit^ns" much more closely than chose of 
residents of Italy. "Use Influence of the various domestic cu- 
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viromnents in which these Italian-Americans grew up was not 
so powerful but that we can recognise ctmmmn tendencies in 
all of tlwm which ally them to other "ATnerkani.’' 

I 

The variations and similarities thar obtain l>etwctrt groups of 
human beings must alio both be clarified. Groups of ihc same 
strain of physical heredity show great difference in behavioral 
norms, and groups of unquestionably different strains show 
great similarities* It has been remarked by many observers in the 
Japanese relocation centers that Japanese who have been bom 
and brought up in this country, especially those who were 
reared a pan from any large colony of Japanese, resemble [heir 
white neighbors in all behaviors! characteristics much more 
closely than they do ibdr own Japanese relatives who had grown 
up in Japn and them immigrated to this country. 

the PSYcnoijaci^r: This proves that human beings can team 
from each other—and we knew that already- What proof is 
there that if all white America ns were wiped out. the Japnesc- 
Amcrican wouldn't eventmdlv revert to designs for Living highly 
similar to those characteristic of the Japanese of Japan? 

iiiird ASTtiMJMiLOGtfr: Obviously, there can be no certain 
answer to such a hypothetical question. Buc note carefully that 
the concept of culture as 1 have phrased it in no way denies 
the possible importance of innate factor*. It does not assert the 
patent absurdity that the behavior of all Japanese (of Japan) or 
the behavior of all white Americans is minutely identical, it 
says merely that the behavior of each group, though showing 
much individual variation. still shows certain common tendencies 
vvirliio the one group tbit contrast sliarply with those within 
the fit her group. Since the common tendencies of the American 
group nr q also to a perceptible degree exhibited by large num¬ 
bers of individuals of Japanese nsdal stotT-although it b nut 
chimed that i heir behavior shows precisely the same modalities 
as the white Americans—it is argued that these shared irends 
may be attributed to the presence and influence of commu¬ 
nicable designs fur living- 

the economist: Bur there is also the factor of environment 
—in the usual popular sense- Perhaps if Japan were depopulated 
and cob misted by white Americans, these would, within a cer¬ 
tain number of generations, develop social definitions of the 
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situation that would hardly be distinguishable from those 
characteristic of the Japanese totlay* 

third anthropologist! Although there art interesting and 
complicated interdependencies between the phystcal-blological 
environment and the sociihculniml environment, l think some 
instances will show that the cultural is a dimension that must 
not be neglected- hirst of all, you must admit that the natural 
environments of the United States arc very various, and yet the 
Americans of the arid Southwest and of rainy Oregon still 
liehave in ways rhaE are easily distinguishable from inhabitants 
of the Australian desert, on the one hand, and from those of 
verdant England, on the other. 

Tribes like the Pueblo and the Navaho, living in substantially 
identical natural and biological environments, still manifest very* 
different wavs of life. The English who live in the Hudson Bay 
region and t hose who live in British Somaliland still share com¬ 
mon designs for living* It is true, of course, that the different 
natural environments are responsible for observable alterations. 
But rhe striking fact is that, in spite of the tremendous differ* 
ences in the physical environment, shared designs for living sriU 
persist. 

The inhabitants of tw o not very distant villages in New Metico. 
Rarnah and Fence Lake, are both of the so-called Old American 
physical stock. The rocky tablelands, the annual rainfall and its 
distribution, and the flora and fauna surrounding the two villages 
hardly show perceptible variations. The density of population 
and the distance from a main-traveled highway are simitar in the 
two cases. Still, even the casual visitor immediately norices dis* 
rim:lions: there ire characteristic differences in dress; rhe style 
of the houses and the plan of the villages is different; there is a 
saloon in one town and not in the other. A completion of this 
catalog would conclusively demonstrate that distinct patrems 
of life prevail in the two settlements. Why? Primarily because 
the two villages represent variants nf the genera! Anglo- 
American social traditions* They I lave somewhat different cul¬ 
ture'., Perhaps it would be better to say that rhtsc are two sub¬ 
cultures of gene rallied American Culture, 

the nuuisoPHEHi There are two questions upon which I 
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must pin you down, The first is: Where is the locus of culture— 
in society or in rhe individual? 

hurd 1 a^ti iROitiixKiisn Asking the question that 'vay poses 
a false dilemma, ‘'Culture 1 F is an abstraction- Hence culiurc as a 
concrete, observable entity does not exist anywhere—unles you 
wish to say that it exists in the ‘'minds' of the men who make 
the abstractions, and this is hardly a problem rhac need trouble 
us as scientists. The objects and events from which we make our 
attractions do have an observable existence. But culture is like 
a map. Just as a map isn't the territory itself, but an abstract 
representation of the territory, so also a culture is an abstract 
description of trends toward uniformity in the wards* acts, and 
artifacts of human groups. The data T from which we come to 
know culture, then, arc not derived from tin abstraction nidi a* 
''society" 1 hut from direct observable behavior and behavioral 
products, Note, however, that ^culture” may foe said to be 
+l supra4ndividled" in at least two noamysticah perfectly empiri¬ 
cal scmc$: 

I. Artifacts os well os individuals show the influence of culture. 
i w The continuity of a culture never depends upon the con- 
tinned existence of any particular individuals unless ihe whole 
culture-bearing group be wiped out, 

the pnii-OsoPiiER: Very good. Now my second question: Can 
"culture" ever hr said to be the cause of anything? 

third AxtimriPor.orHST' Not in any very strict or exact way 
of speaking. In the first place, X would always question the 
advisabUiry of using the term “cause' r in social-science theory* 
Too much of an unidirectional force is implied. Even co say 
"culture determines" is ait inexact and elliptical way of speaking* 
justified perhaps in certain circumstances by rhe convenience or 
brevity. Inexact, however* it is T because no concrete phenomenon 
is ever completely and solely determined by culture:. Sometimes, 
to be sure, culture may be the "strategic factor ; that as. 1 c 
crucial element that proximatdy determines that a given act 
tends to be differently carried out in one group than m another 
or that the act is somehow now what we would anticipate from 
a knowledge of the physical and biological forces operative. 
But "cultural determinism' 1 in any simple of literal sense is a$ 
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objectionable as any other class 0/ unilateral determinism, such 
as “geographical determinism 1 ' or "economic determinism." 

Although, in the concrete, die influence of culture is always 
mediated by persons or by books or other Artifacts, one is never¬ 
theless iustified in speaking of u culture as a determinant of 
events when discourse is being carried on -it a high level of 
rbstracri <m—provided erne keeps In mind the degree of abstrac¬ 
tion. The point may become clearer from an analogy— though 
all analogies, including tills one, are tricky. Suppose a man who 
has an infectious disease rhai is thought to be due to a virus 
enters □ city and communicates his illness to others. What 
"causes'' the epidemic—the man or the virus? Either answer is 
equally correct, depending upon the conceptual scheme within 
which one is working. We should be coo dose to reifying an 
abstraction if we were to say that, in similar fashion, either men 
or thing* can become “hosts” to culture. Abo, this metaphor. Like 
the definition of culture as “social heredity,” implies too passive 
1 relationship berweeu men and culture—as if culture were a 
microorganism acquired casually and unknowingly by con [act. 
And yet the analogy' remains intriguing. Ir is less misleading than 
“social heredity/' Genes are acquired in immutable form at births 
whereas microorganisms may change with the host and in time— 
as do cultures, 

sECO.vpi a\ti 1 rofuloj.j3 ST'. Your analogies are very slippery. 
Lefs gci hack rci stubborn and irreducible fact. As Eugen 
Fischer used eo sav; “Culture always walk* nn two kgs/* 

thf psycho lot* 1ST : Of cotiKt, a cultural iTgcrwr is always in¬ 
volved. A cultural dictum is an abstraction. 

FmsT ANTiiaopoujciJiT: Science must always be hared upon 
events in all their concreteness bur does not consist of an in¬ 
ventory of such events Science is not so much a body of 
knowledge as a mode of taking account of experience. To do 
this effectively t it cannot be timid alirnit employing constructs. 
The human mind can know “reality” only as sieved through an 
a priori net. Dim^penitence, however, between logical con¬ 
structs and nature h not surprising, since the mind "is jtsdf a 
product of nature. 

THI AH ANTiiiiopoi.oGUrr; The main differences between nine¬ 
teenth-century science and contemporary science is that scien- 
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tuts realize todav tltit they cannot p in any literal sense* “describe 
reality” They can construct models that bear a relation m 
‘'objective tact . 11 The scientist is more inventor than discoverer. 

The history of science shows char ttx> stringent a focus upon 
specific parts can lead into at least as grievous errors and dead 
ends as attention to more abstract and embracing wholes. Field 
theory in physics demonstrated that causality often docs not 
work between little hits of stuff but only between large patterns 
of activity, Lashley proved the pattern of communal excitation 
in the brain; one gets satisfactory laws fur the brain only by 
considering the whole and ignoring the pans of which it is 
made up. 

Obviously, it is factual that “culture walks on two legs" and 
that only cultural agents act. For certain purposes of research 
and analyse such propositions must be in the forefront of con¬ 
sciousness, On the other hand, preoccupation with the concrete 
and specific must not become obsessive, for there are regular 
cultural processes that we shall understand mure quickly and 
more fully it we do nut bog down in the examination of every 
dimension of each concrete act. Remember that linguistic* 
thrives bv being completely anonymous and impersonal, with a 
minimum of reference to its carriers and their psychology, and 
by dealing with the relations of specific forms, without serious 
concern for their specific productive causes. 

the philosopher* timid you relate what you have just 
said to the arguments over ihe proposition of Sptngler* Sorokin, 
and others that cultures have their own independent laws of 
growth and decay? 

Tiium a nth aoiHii-OfiisT r Anthropologists have probably been 
too hasty in their complete rejections of these theories. 1 he 
theories have, m greater or lesser degree, been phrased so un¬ 
fortunately that condcmndrions of them as “mystical'* or s+ meta- 
physicaT could \>c given plausibility. Bur m anthropologist who 
really w r ishcv to understand these interpretations can fcJ translate” 
them into Ills own conceptual scheme so that, if the levels of 
shsrraerion are kept Straight, they seem to merit partial ac¬ 
ceptance nr at least careful rt-atammation. 

For, while no culture ts ^jarperorganic" in the seme that it 
would continue to “exist" after all the human things who shared 
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it hail died and all the nnnhuman manifestations of shat culture 
had been destroyed, a culture that is a going concern still has 
properties tint exhibit some independence from the other forces 
with which the culture is in interaction. One of the diagnostic 
features of a culture is its selectivity. Most specific needs can 
be sati-nfied in a wide variety of ways, but “the culture selects 1 
only one or a very few of the organically and physically possible 
modes, “The culture selects" is, to be sure, a metaphorical way 
of speaking. The original choice was necessarily made by an 
individual and then followed by other individuals (or it wouldn’t 
have l>ecomc culture). But, from the angle of those individuals 
who later learn this bit of culture, the existence of that element 
in a design for living has the ejfm of 3 selection that was not 
made by ihcsc human beings as a reaction to their own particular 
situation but rather a choice made by individuals long gone chat 
siil! tends tn bind contemporary actors. 

Such a selective awareness of the natural environment, such 
a stereotyped interpretation of man*s place in the world, is nut 
merely rnclusivtf-by implication it also excludes other possible 
alternatives. Because of the “strain toward consistency*' in 
cultures. Such inclusions and exclusions are meaningful tar be¬ 
yond the specific activity which is overtly involved Just as the 
"choice" r of on individual at a crucial epoch may commit him 
in certain directions for the rest of his life, so likewise, the 
original bents, trends, and “interests'' that become established in 
the designs for living of a newly formed sociery tend to channel 
a culture En some directions as opposed to others, Subsequent 
variations in the culture—both those that arise internally and 
those that are a response to contact with or her cultures or to 
changes in the natural environment-arc not random* in some 
sense, at least, there may be a ""cultural ortlujgtnesis”—analogous 
to 5apir f s -"drift 11 in language. 

nit uvw'fift: Before we break up, will one of the anthro- 
pulogim summarize our discussion of culture as an explanatory 
concept? 

sroisNE* ANTiiimPOUiaisi; We have concentrared upon culture 
35 one of the conceptual instruments (bar help us to analyze 
and understand human acts. The fact th.it we have nnc talked 
vigour the other explanatory function of the concept— ' culture" 
as a way of formulating data about the spread of distinctive 
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objects and ideas, as making intelligible various observed ' fc pres- 
ences 11 and "absences”—is doubtless because this general notion 
is more easily grasped 

Fi£sT ANTHEoroirpr.isT: In briefs vve Imvc argued that human 
action is framed by four universal dimensions: 

1. The biological potentialities and limitations of the human 
species and the distinctive hereditary make-up of pmcular in¬ 
dividuals and groups. 

2 . The external nanhuman environment 

3. The so dal environment, 

4. A precipitate from past events that has taken Its character 
at any given moment partially as a consequence of the first three 
dimensions as they existed when those events occurred and 
partially as a consqucnce of the selective force of an historical 
precipitate (culture) that already existed when a given past 
event occurred, 

nil hp axthropolocist: There can be no basic disagreement 
wirh those four propositions. Nevertheless, let me propose an 
alternative schema that in fact cues across die one you liaye 
given but seems to me to bring some gains in precision and in 
economy of expression. First* 1 should prefer to speak of a 
dimension of ^constittaim™ rather tluin of one of “biological 
heredity/ 1 The individual's physiological make-up at a given 
rime—and that is what is pertinent—is a product of influences 
emails ring both from the germ pla$m and from Influences de¬ 
rived from die environment. (diet, presence of endemic diseases, 
drugs, and the like), Secnnd-and this may surprise you-d 
would merge culture in a wider category': gryap membership. 
Culture h not the only influence that bears with approximate 
constancy upon all members of a relatively stable* organized 
group. What of climate location!, topography? In the case of 
the smaller societies living in homogeneous physical environments 
there arc presumptive grounds for allowing importance to these 
factors. Then, as has been suggested, membership In a group 
carries with it exposure to a generalized social environment, 1 he 
individual must adjust to the presence or absence of other human 
tieings in specified munbers and of specified age and sex. T he 
density of population affects die actual or potential number of 
face-to-face rebri unships available to each person. Finally * 
there is sittatiffn: circumstances that arc rtoc standard for a 
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whole group nor for a culturally defined segment of it such as 
those who occupy' pniailir statuses (men and women. age 
grades, priests, parents, and the like). 

Let me uive some examples. Most families in a Tribe or band 
live quite close to each other. But one or more families live at 
the periphery of the tribal territory and ar such 3 distance from 
their ncighlmrs that interaction rates are diminished. A culture 
may define approved behavior in a dyad or a triad; yet such 
small group have properties that are inherent—cross-cul tonally 
—in the dyadic or triadic situation. Likewise, die '‘accidents” 
belong to the category of “situation." Unique events of special 
significance occur in the histories of peoples and of particular 
individuals that are not predictable, not "foreordained'’ by bi¬ 
ology. physical environment, culture, or social environment. 
Illustratioits for the history of a group have already been men¬ 
tioned. For the individual, take the child’s losing a parent by 
death or divorce, liinli order in a family, chance exposure to 
an infeerious disease, adventitious but momentous contacts with 
others. 

Schematically and incompletely: 

Cvwtitt/ricnaL Genetic, environmental, cultural (because cul¬ 
ture as well as environment influences nutritional level; culture 
also conditions “medical’* treatment, child training practices, 
and so on). 

Grvup Membership, Culture (accumulated knowledge, values, 
roles, and other aspects), physical environment (if reasonably 
homogeneous), social environment, biology (population genetics; 
exposure to disease; and so on, insofar as this is the result of 
membership in a group as opposed to the vicissitudes of the life 
histories of particular individuals). 

Sinmton The things "that just happen to people”-unique and 
significant events in the history of the group. 

niF. economist: t see advantages in this scheme. From one 
point of view, however, l do see loss as well as gain. As a statis¬ 
tician wtnilil say, you Ivavc “confounded” the very dimensions 
(h in logical, environmental, social cultural) that we set out to 
Isolate. Hie relative merits of the two kinds of abstraction depend 
Upon the immediate purpose in hand- So let me, at the risk of 
seeming stubborn, recur to a small issue—the distinction between 
the soc:;i! : m l! the coltnral. 1 am now convinced that the cultural 
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cannot be eliminated. Bur can't the social r Of would ic not be 
advisable to speak uf the “soeioed rural 1 *? 

Timm ANTttKOi^oLocasr: There is something to be said for this 
last alternative The concrete social (that is, interactive) behavior 
observed Among human lieini^s must in most eases be assumed 
to be the combined product of biological and cultural influences* 
Usually, then, the “social" and the ^cukuraP arc inextricably 
intermingled in observable acts. 

However, some social acts arc nor culturally pttemed. This 
is one reason for re raining a distinct “social^ dimension. Another 
arises uiac uf one certainly valid aspect of DurkheinVs position. 
If we postulate that all ongoing human behavior must be in 
souse sense “functional/ 1 we must posit wKiml collectivities as 
the rfcfe rents of some behavior systems, for these cannot be 
explained as meeting needs (biological or “psychological' 1 > of 
isolated human organisms. In other words, "society/* like "cul¬ 
ture, 11 ss an “emergent" with properties not altogether derivable 
from u summation of even the fullest kind of knowledge of the 
parrs. ImJced-tn go back to the framework of "‘determination” 
—it seems likely that culture itself may be altered by social as 
well as bv biological and natural environmental forces A plu¬ 
rality of "individual* (of such and such numbers, and the like) 
continual I v interacting together produces something ncw\ which 
is a result not merely of previously existing cultural patterns 
but also of the sheer fact of social interaction, "Cultural change" 
likewise has its social dimension. Suppose that two random sam¬ 
ples of. say, 5,000 and 500 persons from a society with a dear- 
cut culture are set down on islands of identical environment 
(but of areas varying proportionately with the srtes of the rwo 
groups). After some generations one could anticipate that the 
cultures uf the two populations would have become recognizably 
distinct—fanly as j result of "historical accidents/' but also as 
atcommudjatiom to the eimtrasting number of actual and poten¬ 
tial face-to-face rebtinnship^ Patterns for human adjustment 
which were suitable to a society of 500 would not work equally 
well in the society of 5,000* and vice versa. Thus we must 
regard the enviiWnent of interaction 1 attracted from the cul¬ 
tural patterning that prevails in it) as one of the determiners of 
akeratinns in the system of designs for living, 

T11F VIHLUSOTHKR A final question. Nothing has been said of 
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the rehrionship of symbols to culture, ] seem to remember that 
Bain bis defined culture as “all social behavior mediated by 
symbol^ 1 * 

szooNti \NTHitopoXvOai5Tr This definition is inaccepiable for 
three reasons: 

in Culrnrc is not behavior but an abstraction from behavior* 

i- Not ad social behavior is culturally patterned and culture 
is not manifested exclusively in interaction. 

3* Culture h mediated by signs; as wdJ as by symbols. This 
b mt, of course, to deny ihe crucial importance of symbols to 
culture. Some designs for living (notably language) can be 
expressed and transmitted only through symbols. 

foist rnTmapcuxA-sTi While I follow your objections to 
Bain's definition* I do not think we should ler them obscure 
the tight nexus between symbols and culture. 111 content myself 
with quo cations from two Well-known anthropologists. .Malin¬ 
owski once said,, <f S\rmboUsm is that modification of die human 
organism which allows it to transform physiological drive into 
cultural value."' Leslie White gives ihis definition: “Culture is 
the name of fhings anti event? dependent upon symbolHng con¬ 
sidered rn an cxrasornacic context;" 

THE i a ivyer: May I irarn tip? Culture as an explanatory con¬ 
cept k useful both in analyzing actions of human bcinq’s (whether 
considered as individuals or groups) and in elucidating geo¬ 
graphical distributions of artifacts or forms of behavior and 
historical sequences. 

Along substantive lines, I would rephrase the definition 
offered- fly ^culture” tre mean those MfUtoicaliy crested deft- 
mtiom of the situation -which individuals acquire by virtue of 
participation in or cmtMCt i vdth groups that tend to share ^jys 
of life rim are m particular respects and m their total configur¬ 
ation distinctive- 


Pott III: “Culture” as a Descriptive Concept 

THE physician: t had to miss the fim two sessions, but let me see 
if I can apply what I learned from the transcript. Can we say 
that "culture" in general as a descriptive concept means the 
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accumulated treasury cif human, creation: books* paintings 
buildings and the like 5 the knowledge of ways of adjusting to 
our surroundings, both human and physical; language, customs, 
and systems of etiquette, ethics, religion, and mom Is that have 
been built up through the ages? 

rik^r ANTHRQFOL 06 Lst: In referring to culture as store- 
house of adjusdvc responses'* and as H a human creation," you 
scribe notes upon which we would all now agree. But, in my 
opinion^ the object ions to an enumemrive definition and to a 
definition that lists, an part, concrete phenomena still stand. 

SECOND ANTlIROFOLOurSTJ I alio ROW ShUTf t|lC ViCW that, 

even at a descriptive level, culture must Ik considered as an 
abstraction. Even a ^culture trait* is, in a sense, an “ideal type/ 1 
Tate, for instance, alarm clocks; no two are ever exactly alike; 
some are large, some small; some work perfectly, and others 
don't; some arc shiny and some are painted in soft colors, ti 
wc examined minutely enough several clocks that have just 
been produced by the sonic factory, we should find that even 
these show small differences. 

the businessman; Let me take this idea a little further. 
"Hank" is a general term applying to all the specific institutions 
that conduct certain types of financial transactions. Docsrft 
'^culture/ 1 theft, as a descriptive concept mean the sum of ail 
such generalizations? 

first anthropologist; 1 %vou!d prefer to say “a summation 
of aU the ideas for standardized types of behavior" 

third ANT^rsopoLOGisT: The notion of defining culture, in 
a descriptive sense, as a set of blueprints for action (including 
Fcclinu. of course) is very attractive. And it is probably sound, 
provided that it ts clearly realized that such a statement L made 
from the standpoint of the observer, the student of culture, 
rather rhan from that of rhe participant in culture. For the par¬ 
ticipant much of culture is unverbalized and probably in a still 
'aider sense implicit. 

Tin psychiatrist: I agree. ! havc always protested against 
such statements as "culture consists of ideas,' 1 because we know 
well from comparative psychiatry that there ]s also such a thing 
as “culturally standardized unreason "' 

first anthropologist: Yes. While a great deal of culture Is 
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cognitive and is cognitively transmitted, the place of feeling 
bulks enormously, 

the economist i Perhaps we need three categories: rational* 
irrational* and no n ratio naL 

fskst A^THmvmjDcsstt Quire, In Pareto's terms T some of 
culture is "logical,"’ 1 some is “illogical/ 1 but probably ihc highest 
propejition is “nonlogicaL" 

third anthropologist j May wc thru give the following 
substantive definitionr By "culture" <uw mean all those histori¬ 
cally created designs for lmng t explicit and implicit rational, 
irrational, and nonrat tonal, that exist at any given rime as poten¬ 
tial guides for the bebtivi&r of men. 

if i f lawyer: I have only one question: Why is k necessary 
to say “at any given time"? 

fourth ANTtHttiPOLOCIST, Because culture b constantly being 
created and lost- No definition must suggest tbit culture is 
static, 

second anthropologist: Does "designs for living" mean 
that you intend the concept to include Only "theory*’—chat is, 
tin: ways m which things '"ought" to be done or felt? 

i hero as uiRo^oi : No, “Design** denotes hoih "‘theory* 1 
and "practice/ 1 "Design" is meant to designate both "behavioral 
patterns" md "ideal patterns/' Remember that culture is always 
a conceptual cnnvrnsct. The arsthropuh>gist not only observes 
that people sty {or otherwise indicate) that they have certain 
standards for behavior, violations of which -ire punished by great 
or small sanctions. He equally notes chat even disapproved be¬ 
havior sequences tend to fall into certain modalities. From the 
observer's standpoint it b as if people were unconsciously adher¬ 
ing to terrain "blueprints" or "designs’' also for conduct that 
is prohibited or indifferent from the standpoint of shared “moral* 1 
norms. 

no rmuisopHKR: Now 1 only wonder how you are going 
to make the transition from * l culture" to vi * culture/ 1 No phy,^ 
icaisr speaks of “a gravity." 

first anturofoi ocis-t: Surely when the physicist "explains" 
the falling of certain concrete bodies at a given time and place, 
lie must—if he k to be p re cist as to detaik^-get beyond the gen- 
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era! principle of gravity. He urnst describe the particular field 
of gravin' that affected those bodies ar just that time. Similarly, 
4l a culture" vs just a convenient short expression for "a special 
field of that force known as culture/ 1 

riJF lawyer: But you are making an explanatory concept 
of "a culture/' 

second AN-niPopofjaGiST- “A culture" may be used in cither 
the descriptive or the explanatory sense,, or both. The descrip¬ 
tive usage carries explanatory overtones. 

THE PHiirmHiEKT To the extent, I suppose, rhat description 
of recurrent responses of one group contrast with those of other 
group ro "the same 1 ’ situation- therefore ihc sheer descrip¬ 
tion suggests: “Ah. tliis particular pattern of behavior cannot be 
determined by the special genes of this group nor by the unique 
features of the environing situation. It must l>e cultural/ 5 Let 
me give a small, concrete, and simple-minded illustration. When 
Americans meet, they shake tmnek Japanese bow. The “intent* 1 
is 1 he same in Ik nil cases. And Japnese-Americans shake hands 
as “naturally" as other Americans. The characteristic variations 
in response must be traced to those historically derived regu¬ 
larities in behavior that distinguish Japanese front Americans, 
Timm anthropologist: In the strict sense, we can designate 
patterns of and for behavior as pertaining to a culture only when 
there are two or more objectively possible and functional I y 
effective means or modes of satisfying a desire or carrying out 
an activity and a given group exhibits a consistent and stylized 
preference for one pith to the goal aiming alternatives that arc 
-from the observer's point of view -all open. Fur example, to 
say rtiar a people living on the sea catch and rat fish is not—if 
une wants to be prcctse-j sniremcnt about their culture, One 
[rets into the cultural realm only when one repo ns in detail 
how ihev catch fish and prepare therm w hich fish and modes of 
preparation arc preferred* what fish or parts thereof are not 
eaten* and the like. 

the physician; You said "patterns uf and for behavior, 11 A 
certain tribe believe* that the world is flat. Mustn't that notion 
be ascribed to their culture? But \s it a “pattern of or for 
bddvior"? 
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third anthropologist; In tlic sense that this cognitive asser¬ 
tion is expectable in that culture. The phrase "patterns, of end 
for” is economical—you must read some extensions into it 

the lutyer; May we have a definition of "a culture, in 
the descriptive sense? 

first anthropologist: l ‘A culture” if art bistoricaily derived 
system of explicit and implicit designs for living that tends to 
be shared by dl or specially designated members of a group. 

THiiib anthropologist: That satisfies me. The word “sys¬ 
tem” docs d lot of work in that definition, tr suggests abstraction. 
It directly implies that a culture is organized, that it is selective. 

the psychologist: l suppose a rat psychologist would say 
that the models constructed by anthropologists for each septate 
culture provide the specifications for the various human mazes. 

thk economist: Why did you use the word “group” rather 
than the more familiar “society"? 

first anthropologist: Because, to have the maximum 
usefulness, the generic idea should be applicable to social units 
both larger aniT smaller than those to vtliich the term "society” 
is ordinarily applied. 11ms, we need to speak of "Islamic cul¬ 
ture," in spite of the fact that various Mohammedan peoples 
interact with each other less intensively than they do with other 
non-Islamic societies. Also, it is useful to speak of the subcultures 
of cliques and of relatively impermanent social units, such as, 
for example, members of summer camps. 

the physician: Lee me pose you an example. Take an "in¬ 
stitution" like the Komsomol that is found in various Commu¬ 
nist countries. Do we refer these "patterns of and tor behavior" 
to "Communist culture”? 

first anthropologist: For comprehensiveness I would say 
it was necessary to operate on two levels liere. The pattern that 
tends to be found in all Communist countries is referable to a 
generalized Communist culture. But the differences—and liters 
arc some—would be ascribed to the various national cultures: 
Polish, Albanian, and so on. 

the psychologist: I like the word “tends." Some of us 
have in the past felt cheated because ax have been assured that 
studying a culture would give us the Common ground against 
which various personality figures emerged. Our own investiga- 
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rions along this lint seem to indicate fhar iT was misleading ro 
depict any single background ns being in any literal ^eose 
“common’' to all members of any group* 

second axthhcH'Oi-OGist: Anthropologists are quite aware 
chit even in small,, non literate societies no person knows fully 
or knows about "all" of chat culture, '1 be probability of knowl¬ 
edge and use of a spedfie cultural trait will vary according to 
the number of systematic and random alternatives that culture 
offers and the client to which the given behavior is culturally 
standardized at all 

f IHST anthropologist!: Just as “tends” reminds us that no 
individual thinks, feeb, or acts precisely as the “design " indicates 
that he will or should, so also “specially designated' b a reminder 
that nor all of the "blueprints'" that constitute a culture are 
meant to apply to each and every' individual. There are sc* 
differentials, age differentials, class differentia^ presdgC-group 
differentials and others, 

Titian an niROi i i 1 inn 1ST: If seems to me that you have enun¬ 
ciated two related but separate prnpositiutik k b important that 
wc should nor mix them. First, there is the proposition that the 
sharing is Tendency rather than laer. As L, K- frank puts it T ’.that 
wc can actually observe is the “idiomatic version of each person¬ 
ality's utilization of cultural patterns." 1 And he goes on to make 
a useful analogy, something along these lines: lhercby r we can 
attract the regularities and uniformities and likewise observe 
the personality distortions and skewing*., as wc have Learned to 
observe the srarbtical regularities of -t gas but also recognize 
and atrknowledge the irreguhr and nonconforming behavior of 
individual molecules of that gas. 

Second, there is the proposition of the compartmcntalization 
and segmentation of a culture. While each individual's utili¬ 
zation of pattern is idiomatic, some sets of patterns are always 
fek as appropriate fur certain categories of individuals, A bark- 
ground of culture is tu be regarded as approximately constant- 
not for every’ individual in all groups that have some continuity 
and functiond wbolcness—bli( rather for ihose who occupy die 
hamt set of statuses nr perform about the same roles within the 
total group, 

thx psvciiiA-nusT: That is nor die end of (he story- Two 
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Americans grew up in New York Gty. Both are wealthy, upper- 
class lawyers, t coaid spccily tunher, but grant me that the 
cultural heritage of these two men is, to a first approximation, 
the same. It does not follow at all that the culture that each has 
internalized approaches identity. "They had parents of different 
temperaments and varying interests. Their own temperaments 
and peculiar life experiences motivated them to select and weigh 
from the "common'' cultural heritage, 

rttisr anthfwoM*; tsr: Of course. The culture "built in" to 
persons varies along rule and status lines and also by individu¬ 
ality. Yet it remains true drat at least in those groups w hich have 
some historical continuity and which are generally called “socie¬ 
ties" all individuals tend, in spite of idiosyncratic phrasing.*, to 
share interpretations of the external world and man's place in it. 
To some degree every individual is affected by this common 
“view of life." A culture is made up of overt, patterned ways of 
behaving, feeling, and reacting. But it also includes o character¬ 
istic set of unstated premises or hypotheses that vary greatly in 
different societies. Thus, one group unconsciously assumes that 
every chain of actions has a gmj and that when this goal is 
reached, tension will he reduced or disappear. To another group, 
thinking based upon this assumption is mcaijingleac-they see 
life, not as a senes of purposive sequences, bur as ttiadt up of 
experiences that arc satisfying in and of themselves rather than 
as means to ends, 

THE punosowiEU: Are yon saying that each culture is inte¬ 
grated about certain dominant interests and in accord with 
certain postulates and assumptions- 

TittHi* ANumorntjoatsT: No culture can be regarded as a 
completely integrated system. Most cultures, like most person¬ 
alities, can be regarded as permeated by apparent contradictions. 
But, to greater or lesser extent, every wav of life that is not in 
the process of rapid dissolution is a structure—not » haphazard 
collection of till the different physically possible and functionally 
effective ways of satisfying biological needs, but an interdepen¬ 
dent system with all its traits and patterns segregated and 
arranged in a manner that is felt as appropriate. Even in cultures 
rhar do not approach complete integration one may detect cer¬ 
tain recurrent themes in a variety of specific contexts. 
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the psychologist: Arc you talking about what some amhro- 
po3jE5giit5 have caJkd the "absolute logics’* of a people or about 
what Others refer to as '"the logic of the sentiments"? 

thuu) jVxthrokcogut: Both. Every people ewe only lias a 
sentiment structure that is to some degree unique bur also a 
tin ire or less coherent body of distinctive presuppositions about 
the world. This List is really a border land between reason and 
feeling. Pcriuip in a certain ultimate sense the "logic” of all 
peoples is the same. But rheir premises art certainly different. 

the philosopher: Do you mean the conscious, the stated 
premises— what 3 logic tan would call the “postulates"— or the 
unstated premises, “assuin prions' 1 } 

thituj ANn«oK»jMasr: There arc both cultural postulates 
and cultural assumptions. Sonic of the most critical premises of 
any culture arc often unstated^ even by the intellectuals of the 
group. Likewise, some basic categories of ^thinking” arc im¬ 
plicit—:save, perhaps, to a tiny minority in rationally sophisticated 
societies, 

fourth A>rmROPOLOCTST: If the premises and the system of 
categories are unconscious, how are they Transmitted? 

first anthropologist: In part through the kmgUAge * Lin¬ 
guistic ruorphdlogy presents and transmits the un formulated 
philosophy. For example, Dorothy l^ec (1940, p, 157) has shown 
that among the Trohriand Islanders H \ . . the sequence of events 
does not automatically fall into rhe Tnould nf carnal or idic 
relationships Because of the mnuld that grammar imposes upon 
their “thinking* 1 these people find certain types of communi¬ 
cation with Europeans difficult, since Europeans talk in causa] 
terms. 

The morphology of any language inevitably tsegs far-reaching 
questions of metaphysics and of values. A. language is not merely 
an instrument for comuninicatinn and for rousing the emotional 
Every language is also \ device for categorizing cipcriencc, The 
continuum of experience Can lie sliced very differently- We fend 
all too easily to assume that the disri ociiatu; which Ittdo- 
European languages (or our own particular language) force un 
to make are given by the world of nature. As 3 matter of fact, 
comparative lit scurries shows plainly that miking demands 
unconscious conceptual selection. No human organism can 
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respond to all the kaleidoscopic stimuli that impinge upon it 
from ihe external world. What we notice, what we calk about* 
what we fed as Important; is in some part a function of our 
linguistic patterns. Because these linguistic habits tend to remain 
as unquestioned 1 ‘background phenomena," each people lends to 
take its fundamental categories, its unstated basic premises, for 
granted. It is assumed that others will "think the same way/ 1 
for li ic's only human nature. ” When others face die same body 
of data but come to different conclusions, ir is seldom brought 
out chat they might be proceeding from different premises. 
Rather, it is inferred that they arc “stupid** or “illogidd" or 
“obstinate. 1 ' 

fourth j^THKOPOLOCiirT: How docs it happen tliac different 
peoples have different systems of categories? 

fibst AN rmms'oi-Ocusr: A language is one aspect of a culture. 
Therefore, we must refer to the "accidents iff history " and tn 
all rhe other forces that we men tinned as producing the forms 
of culture. Each individual rends to classify his experiences 
along the lines kid down by the grammar to which lie is habitu¬ 
ated, but she grammar itself is a cultural product. Dorothy Lee 
(1938, p, 89) has made this point very well: 

True enough, the thought df the individual uiust run along is 
grooves; but these grooves, themselves, are a heritage from indi¬ 
viduals who laid ibem down in m unconscious effort to expnes their 
actinides toward the world. Grammar contains in crystallized form 
die accumulated and accumulating experience* die IVch&ffichjuung 
of a people, 

miKo AKTHROPOLOGtsT: There is another angle to the per¬ 
petuation of cultural organkation, particularly jt the implicit 
level. This is the culturally prescribed system of child training. 
If all adults have been subjected to about the same deprivations 
and frustrations during socialization, they are likely to see life 
in somewhat the same terms. Rohciin (1941, p, 164) sap: 
,! . . . rhe dominant idea of a culture may be an addiction but it 
h always a system formation tiiat can he explained On the basis 
of the infantile situation," Margaret Mead deals with tire rela¬ 
tion of “infantile traumas" to the one ot more focal points in 
each culture under the conception of "plot in culture. 1 ' 
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Fouimi antfiroPO tO ctet: Although partially won over, I am 
still unhappy about this phrase "implicit culture/ 1 

TH3HU axthropoIhOUist: A conception of this order is made 
necessary by ccmin eminently practical considerations. Pro¬ 
grams of the British Colonial Services or of our own Indian 
Service that Iwvc been carefully thought through for their con¬ 
tinuity with the cultural inventory and with the overt cultural 
patterns nevertheless fail to work out. Intensive investigation 
docs not reveal major flaws in the set-up at the technological 
level. The program is sabotaged by resistance that must he 
imputed to the manner in which members of the group have 
been conditioned by their implicit designs for living to think 
and feet in ways which were unexpected by the administrator. 

first an n topologist: Students of cuJmrc change arc 4Iso 
agreed that the way in which a group accepts, rejects, or rc- 
adapes borrowed dements cannot tic fully understood in terms 
of direct and explicit functions. The process k also re lined ro 
rhe cultural structure. including those portions of it ihar are 
implicit- Even after the content of rhe culture of a group nf 
American Indians has become completely European, its way of 
life still somehow retains a distinctive flavor—as if the "‘container'* 
remained ''aboriginal/ 1 

Til ran anthropologist: Wc would freely admit that con¬ 
ceptual instruments objective enough and precise enough co 
deal with the patterning of implicit culture are only beginning 
to be evolved. The importance of tacit cultural premises and 
categories is probably obvious enough. But the sheer statement 
of the presence and absence of these (and of all other features 
of ciiLrurie, whether implicit or explicit) is not enough. The in!! 
significance of any single dement in a cultural design will be 
seen only when that dement is viewed in the total matrix of its 
relationship to other dements—and, indeed* to other designs. 
N a rurally, this includes accent, or emphasis, as well as position^ 
Accent is manifested sometimes through frequency, sometimes 
through intensity. The indispensable importance of client ques¬ 
tions of arrangement and emphasis may lie driven home by an 
analogy. Tate a musical chord made up of three notes, if we 
are told thar the three nores in question air R, D T and G, we 
receive information. But it alone will noi enable us to predict 
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the tvpe of sensation that the playing of this chord is likely to 
evoke in us or in others We need many diiTercnt sorts of 
relationship data. Are the notes to Itc played in that or some 
other order? What duration will each receive? How will the 
emphasis, if any, be distributed? We also need, of coarse, to 
know whether the chord will be played in the key of C or in the 
kev of lUil.it minor, and whether the instrument is to be a piano 
or an accordion. 

ritcrr anthropologist; Explicit culture' and " implicit 
culture” arc pobr concepts; that is, it is not possible to say in 
every case without hesitation or qualification that a given cul¬ 
tural phenomenon belongs to explicit or ro implicit culture. 
Some data fall unequivocally into one or the other of these tw o 
categories, but orhens tend only toward one pole or the ocher. 
Nevertheless, the making of this discrimination help enormously 
to keep us alive to the varying levels of abstract ion and to remind 
us whether we arc Mining j n terms that might be present in 
t!ie consciousness of cultural pamcipancs or in terms that have 
been introduced by the observer. Henkovits has said that a 
culture may 1* thought of "as a kind of psychological iceberg 
of whose totality but a small pinion appears above the level 
of consciousness.'' 

the economist-. Are you implying that the implicit culture 
exists in the unconscious of participants? 

ttilst anthropologist: Nf>. In the first place, l am not using 
psychoanaly tic language. By “uncunsdow” i mean here only 
the Warsoniati sense of "not verbal reed” or “not habitually ver- 
1 mli'/cd"—the unstated premises, f«t example. However, "implicit 
culture" encompasses more than can properly lie referred tn ihc 
categories of ‘'present" or “not present" in the consciousness 
of cultural participants. In every culture there are certain perva¬ 
sive principles or “orderings.” Participants-unless they be 
tuchavioral scientLSts—are not aware of the very existence of 
these, and hence they do not impinge upon either die conscious 
nr unconscious mental life of participants. Hie task of discover¬ 
ing the general “law*" of a culture is undertaken bv specially 
trained investigators. Although the methods will probably lw 
quite different, the problem is rather similar to that of factor 
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analysis. The aim is to isolate certain "loadings” in the material 
certain clusters that persistently mm up. 

Tiii hi i vviimopoLtxim: Explicit ctdture, then, includes all 
those features of group designs for living that might he described 
to an outsider by participants in the culture. Actually* the field 
worker could get his basic data as much or more from observa- 
lion, from tjuilined participation* or from listening to informal 
conversadona as from asking members of the group questions 
about their ways of life. The basic differentiae of explicit cul¬ 
ture are: 

i, Maximal eonsduu* awareness (implying some capacity to 
verbalise on the part of the participants). 

z. Limitation of the scientist's role in coawructing his con¬ 
ceptual model of the culture to first order abstractions, neglect¬ 
ing variations and details that seem to be irrelevant to the 
central tendencies which are to l>c taken as representing die 
design itself. 

To avoid confusion, it should tie noted that the basic data 
from which the anthropologists abstract explicit culture encom¬ 
pass manifestations of “feeling” arid “thought*' and are in no 
sense restricted to objects and acts in the narrow behavioristic 
sense. In other words, “explicit" docs not draw the lint which 
“objective” b supposed to draw from the "subjective. 1 ' 

Impti&t culture designates that sector of the culture of 
which the members of the group are unaware or minimally 
aware. This means, unquestionably, that the anthropolugist 
describing implicit culture cannot hope to approach as nearly 
the function of a relatively precise, relatively passive instrument 
as he does when describing explicit culture. His role is more 
active; he necessarily “puts something in” to the data. Whereas 
the trust worthing of an anthropologist 1 * portrayal nf explicit 
culture depends upon his receptivity, his completeness and his 
detachment as a recorder, and upon the skill and care with which 
he makes his inductive generalisations, the trustworthiness of 
his conceptual model of the implicit culture stands or falls with 
the balance achieved between sensitivity of creative i magi nation 
and freedom from preconception. In this sense, implicit culture 
if more "subjective |fc than explicit culture. 
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till:. vsvaioLocist; Lee me tome back co one (jutsion about 
“a culture” that remains foggy for me. In a general way, 1 can 
understand that one cm property speak at different levels of 
iibscricnon> One tuny contrast "Euruptaa culture with Islamic 
culture," but in other contests "French culture" is also opposed 
lu ''German culture." Bur how far does this go, and what are 
the exact operations by which the anthropologist decides 
whether he is dealing with two distinct cultures? To he con¬ 
crete, should one speak of ‘northern French culture ' and 
‘southern French culture”? of ‘rural or peasant French culture ' 
versus “metropolitan French culture”? of "the culture of 
Auvergne or Brittany? Or arc these all variants or subcultures 
of generalized French culture* 

rattan avihrqpoi,ogist: If we slightly paraphrase a definition 
ottered by Levi-Strauss, we get the conceptual essence. A cul- 
mrc is a "set of patterns of and for behavior prevalent among a 
group of human beings which, from the point of view of the 
research at hand and of the scale on which it is being earned 
nut. presents, in relation tn other such sets, significant dis¬ 
continuities, But the principal piece of unfinished business is 
to work out a set of standard operations by which one can 
establish "significant” discontinuities. In many instances language 
is a sufficient, though rough and ready, indicator. On the other 
hand, to sav rhnt the cultures of the French-speaking Belgium 
and of Quebec were French sulxmltures would surely obscure 
some pertinent phenomena. Conversely, the cultures of Pakistan 
and Iran arc in many respects variants of generalized Islamic 
culture, in spite of the fact that the languages of these cultures 
are nor Arabic. Neither language nor political unit is an 
altogether satisfactory criterion of cultural differentiadon, 
though each is meaningful. If what has been said earlier about 
language is approximately correct, two or more groups who 
speak the same language will share many features of both 
cultural content and cultural organization. And no political unit 
will lung endure unless a high proportion of its citizens accept 
cultural anthropology, 1 chink we should explore the linguistic 
analogies as far as we can. Isn't Western culture an abstraction 
many of the same cognitive and evaluative premises, 

first ANTHfttiFOLoutsT: As in most matters of theory in 
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on about the same level as the Indo-European linguistic phylum 
and +i Larin culture," comparable to* say, the Germanic language 
family? When one comes to the distinction between * language" 
and 44 dialect," the linguists have a ngorous criterion; If there b 
mutual intelligibility, then they ace dialects of the same language. 
I suggest that this should be a paradigm for our drawing the 
lines between "distinct cultures" and “subcultures of one cul¬ 
ture." When people from cwo groups, despite perceptible 
variation in the details of their life-ways, nevertheless share 
enough basic assumptions so that they can communicate—in the 
broadest sense of that term—comfortably, then their cultures 
art only variants of a single culture. 

second AjfnmopoijoGaST: Another linguistic parallel may be 
instructive. BniEmann argued that only uniquely shared innova¬ 
tions constitute a basis fur positing distinct units. However, he 
found a number of instances where features that did not appear 
to be attributable to Proto-Indo-European were shared by two 
or more of the principal branches of [ndoEuropean. LTe then 
invoked Ehe criterion of quantity. A riz-ahle number yf innova¬ 
tions at all linguistic levels is decisive as far as distinctiveness is 
concerned. 

fourth antthcopologistt: Wait a minute. You say Ll at all 
linguistic levels." Does this mean that we can't say, for instance, 
that Navabo culture is distinct from generalized Apache culture 
unless wc can point to a distinctly Navaho social invention in al! 
sectors of culture: religion, social organization, economy, md 
so on? 

first ANTHno^ntocUTr This would get us into impossible 
trouble. I would maintain, rather, that we should accept 4s 
decisive any ftitidamaifat change. For example* when the 
Romance languages were evolving from Satin, there was a shift 
from vowel quantity to vowel accent. ' would he content to 
sav that tmee this new' principle was established in a Jingoistic 
community, it alone would be enough to make the determina¬ 
tion; This speech is no longer a dialect of Larin. but a new 
language, 

stcost 1 ANTHmoLoasn Applying your illustration to ntm- 
linguistic culture, wmitd you not then have to conclude that 
shift in residence pttern was in and of itself enough to complete 
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the tramkium from subculture ro independent culture? Or is ic 
possible for groups with radically different economics to have 
"the same cultured E would think noi. except possibly in die 
ease of large nation-states that arc Transected by numerous 
subcultures, 

THIRD A NTH KOFOl.Oti1ST‘ Wt ]U5t don't blOW CnOTCJgh 

either empirically or thsofodcally; to agree upon what is ^funda¬ 
mental" My own hunch is that the highest common factors in 
rhe distinctiveness of a culture reside in the core values arid the 
"primitive” cognitive assumptions, tu making up my mind as to 
whether two designs for living were distiller or merely variants* 
I would always like to have answers to such questions as [he 
following: 

i. What are the ultimate criteria of “rruttT and “faktty”? Ia 

revelation or in custom or in rational knowledge? 

2« What are the attributes of a ‘‘good” person? 

3. What is desirable in experience anti in what rank order? 

I suspect that ro get to the significant structure points in cogni¬ 
tive md value systems we shall have to go beyond the 
phcmmimtjlogically "given,' 1 ' ro l+ aanfiLiPe” imo abstract cate¬ 
gories that are valid crnsv-culmrallv. Published arguments about 
whether nr nor a myth is u Oedipl P> bog down in futile disputes: 
Must every ihemc in ihc story as told by Sophocles reappear? 
4 If so, wc might as well forget ihe category-) Will three themes 
be enough—and can they be any three? Or will an implication 
of mother-son incest or a hint of parricide do? On the other 
hand, Lfvi-Smuss’ [ 1955) 1 ■Translation" of die meaning of the 
Oedipus myth frees us from the impasse of counting traits in 
all dteir specificity' and directs the inquiry to psychological 
regularities embodied in variable cultural dris?: *\ , , the over¬ 
rating of blood relations is to the underrating of blood relations 
as the strempt to escape autochthnny is to the im possibility to 
succeed in tr- rt 

the lawyer: May l once more presume to trive a stark 
summary? As a descriptive concept, culture means "models of 
historically derived modalities of md for behavior explicit and 
implicit/ 1 Descriptive culture deals first and foremost with par¬ 
ticulate, whole cultures. Anthropologists also comparatively 
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describe selected aspects (aesthetic, religious, or whatever) of a 
series of paniculate cultures. 

The concept of "a culture 31 is used over a wide range of 
abstractions* The dividing title between “a culture" and a 'sub¬ 
culture" or “cultural variant" has not yet been firmly staked out. 
Some leads for further thinking have been given. 


Part IV: The Utility of the Concept 
“ Culture ” in Its Various Senses 


Tilt businessman : All this is not without interest, hut it docs 
Sean awfully abstract and remote from everyday affairs. I d like 
to interject .1 practical question: What good is this concept so 
far as tire contemporary world is concerned- What can you 
do with it? 

feust AN-nmopoLoaisT; First and foremost. 1 would insist 
that its use lies in the aid the concept gives to nun's endless quest 
to understand himself and his own behavior. For example* this 
relatively 1 new idea makes some of the questions rhat trouble 
one of tiie most learned and acute thinkers of our age, Rcinhold 
Niebuhr, seem peudo-probleins- In his book* Fhc Mature a?td 
Destiny of Man f 1941-1945), Niebuhr argues that the universally 
human smie of guilt or shame and man's capacity for sclf- 
judgmtnf necessitate the assumption of supernatural forces. But 
these tacts arc susceptible of seJjf~c<nisistcnt and relatively simple 
“eaptanadun" 1 in purely naturalistic terms through the concept 
of culture. Social life among humans never occurs without a 
system of "conventional understandings 1 that are transmitted 
more or lew intact from generation to generation. Any indi¬ 
vidual k familiar with some of thc*e, anti they constitute a set 
of standards a^ain^r which he judges himself. 1 o the extent that 
he fails to txmform he experiences discomfort* because the 
intimate conditioning of infancy and childhood put great pres- 
sure on him to internalize these norms and his un conscious 
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tendency is to Associate withdrawal of love and protection or 
active punishment with deviation, Hus and other bsues that 
have puzzled philosophers and scientists for countless generations 
become fully or parriaily understandable by means of Ehis fresh 
co nee pru a I insrnimerit. 

But if your interest is in action rather than thought the 
principal claim which can be made for culture is that it helps 
us toward predicting human behavior. One of the reasons that 
such prediction hrts nor been very successful thus far has been 
that it has been carried out, for the most prt T on the naive 
assumption of a mtnurclv homogeneous “human nature/ 1 In the 
framework of ilus assumption all human thinking proceeds from 
the same premises^ all human beings are motivated by the same 
needs and goals. Bur in die cultural fra me wo rk wt see that, while 
the ultimaEe logic of alt peoples may be the same (and thus 
eommunie-iTinn and understanding possible), the thought proc¬ 
ess deparr from radically different premises—e$pcdally un¬ 
conscious or unstated premises, But those who have The cultural 
outlook are more likely ro look beneath che surface and 
bring the cukurally determined premises lo die light of day. 
Tim may well nor bring about immediate agreement and har¬ 
mony, but it will at least facilitate a more rational approach to 
the problem of u international understanding” and to diminish¬ 
ing friction between groups witlun a nation* 

The concept of culture also encourages paying attention to 
the more concrete aspects of ways of life other than our own. 
It suggests, for example, the usefulness of knowledge of alien 
^customs" if we wish to foresee how a foreign people will 
behave in a certain situation and of respect for these same cus¬ 
toms if we wish to get along with that foreign people. 

A cuhurc is nut only a reticulum of patterned means for saris^ 
fying needs, but equally a network of stylized goals for 
individual and group achievement. If we need to predict human 
action, we mustn't assume that the effect motivations in all 
human groups are the same* Even the primary drives, such as 
hunger and sex, though biological “givens,” are subrlv modified 
and channeled by culture* What kind of food m what type of 
sexual experience will be most striven after cannot be predicted 
through biological knowledge done. There exist for every 
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human group “'secondary drives-" Among us, for example,, the 
“'need 1 ' felt for Cars nr radios often goads individuals even harder 
than that for sexual satisfaction. 

Every culture is also a structure of expectancies, It we know 
a culture* we know what various cksscs of individuals within 
it expect from each other—and from outsiders of various cate¬ 
gories, We know wine types of activity arc held to be inherently 
g ratifying. 

sHOOMi amhroi^ogist; One great contribution of the 
concept of culture is that of providing some persons with sonic 
detachment from the conscious and unconscious emotional vainer 
of their u\\ n culture. The phrase “some detachment" must be 
emphasized. An individual who viewed the designs for living of 
his group with complete detachment would almost: certainly 
be disoriented and unhappy. But I can prefer (that is fed 
affectively Attached to) American manners while at the same 
rime perceiving certain graces in English manners that are 
lacking or more grossly expressed in ours. Thus, while unwilling 
to forget that 1 am an American and hence have no desire to 
ape English drawing r(*om behaviors. I can still derive a lively 
pleasure from Association with English people on “social 1 ncca- 
sin ns* Whereas, if I have no detachment* if I am utterly 
provincial, 1 am likely to regard English manners as utterly 
ridiculous, uncouth, perhaps even immoral. With that attitude 
I shall certainty not get on well with the English, and t am 
likely to resent bitterly any ntodif!cation of our manners in the 
English or any other direction. Such attitudes clearly do not 
make for international understanding, friendship* and conper- 
ation. They equally make fur mo rigid a social structure. 
Anthropological documents am! anihrnpological teachings tre 
valuable, therefore* in that they tend to emancipate individual* 
from an overly perfervid allegiance to every item m the cultural 
inventory. Hie person who has licim expensed to the anthropo¬ 
logical perspective toy incongruirv is more likely, on the one 
hand, to "live and let live" both within his own society and in 
his dealings with members of or her societies; im the other hand, 
lie will prubahly be more flexible in tcgard to needful changes 
in social organization ro meet changed technological structure 
and changed economics. 
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niiHii A> _ n i dopoi-oci st: In a way. I would say that the muse 
important implication of “culture” for action is the profound 
truth iso frequently overlooked by every sort of "social plan¬ 
ners 1 ") that vou can never start with a clean slate so far as 
human beings arc concerned. No human being or group of 
human (wings can ever freshly sec the world in which they 
move. Every human is hom into a world defined by already 
existing cultural patterns- Just as an individual who has lost he 
memory is no longer "normal" so the idea of n sodcty's-at 
any point in its lustory-beconung completely emancipated from 
its past culture is inconceivable. This is one wince of the tragic 
failure of the Weimar constitution in Germany* In the abstract, 
ir was an admirable document; but it failed miserably in actual 
life, partly because sc provided for no continuity with existent 
designs for acting, feeling, and thinking. The constitution de¬ 
parted from the "untenable assumption that in human alfaits it 
is possible to start w ith a dean slate. 

Finally. as the word “design" in our definition implies, every 
culture has organization as well as content. This fact carries 
with ir the highly practical warning to administrators and law¬ 
makers that a ccustom" that it b desired to abolish or change 
cannot 1* isolated. Any change may have repercussions in areas 
of behavior where they are least expectcd- 

While serious anthropologists disavow all messianic pretensions 
and make no claim that “culture" is any “philosopher's stone” 
rhat will end *11 problems, nevertheless the explanatory concept 
dots carry an overtone of legitimate hope to troubled men. What 
men have created they can destroy or change, "Systematically 
modified human behavior" would almost do as a definition of 
culture. One must remember, of course, at the same time that 
planned culture change is immensely difficult-even when the 
pre-existing culture is taken into account—and always involves 
unanticipated consequences. As for destruction, some cultures 
or culture-parts are much more vulnerable than others. Certain 
cultures have proven immensely resistant. Neither the Austro- 
Hungarian empire nur the Nazis nor—thus far—the Communists 
have"been able to exterminate the Polish culture The basic 
proposition remains, however; With wisdom and with patience 
constructive improvement of cultures is possible in principle. 
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Both human appetite and eonmmmatory responses c;m—within 
limits—be modified. 

second AvniKopoLOGiFT: I would be content for some time 
to come if we could just foresee a litde better—and therefore 
prepare ourselves a tittle better—for those changes which go on in 
Cultures without rational intention or plan. No culture is a com¬ 
pletely self-scaling system, Alterations, major or minor, arc 
coastantly occurring consequent upon contacts with other 
cultures .and new* environmental pressures, and ptrssibly in terms 
of systematic properties inherent in each cdrtirtl system. 
Anthropology will be very useful if it can only forecast with 
some accuracy rhat 3 specified type of alteration will t>e followed 
by other changes of such and such dimensions. 


Parr V: Review 


THE UUSTNES5M sy ; In my language, you people have convinced 
me of three main points: 

1. Man is one; cultures arc manv. Human nature lias both 
mutable and immutable aspect, 

z. Some things people do for biological reasons. Others they 
do in the exercise of their intelligence* The cultural sphere 
bears a relation to both human hinlogv and to human reason 
but is not identical with either and tnay interfere with both, 
culture varies, so will many features of behavior. 

But I should be grateful lor a more technical summary from 
the «rthropoltigist 5 u WJiat pmpn&tions about culture do you re¬ 
gard as essential upon which there is almost unanimous consensus* 
hirst, please review' for me quickly in what culture consists 
aiiiw) akthhopoTo^ist: Pan of culm re consists in norms 
for and mods Ikies in behavior. Another part consists in ideolo¬ 
gies justifying or fatiomlhdng certain ways of behaving. Finally, 
every culture includes broad general principles of selectivity and 
ordering ('“highest common factors"} in terms ot which patterns 
of and for behavior arc potentially reducible to parsimonious 
generalizations. 
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first anthropologist: Culture is a phenomenal proce^ that 
occurs in space anti time- Almost nil behavior is selective. But 
human hchavku h selective in the special sense that there exist 
historical]v created and man-made standards of selectivity" Con¬ 
ventional premises and concepts that are communicated (whether 
by explicit verbalization or in other ways) wkhm the group 
and culturally transmitted and culturally induced needs and 
wants, 

third ANTiiBDPOtxici^Ts That seems to me to Cover the 
essence of the explanatory notion. A culture is a complex yet 
unitary" partem, characterized as much by its organization as 
by ks content and having implicit as well as explicit dimensions. 

t m mil .okof'HER: Ought not disagreements or incomplete 
agreements to be mentioned in a summary? 

second ahthromlogist; These would reduce to ph risings 
and shadings. I see what ts meant by “implidi culture' 1 and 
^rant its significance* l shan't feel comfortable in using the 
term until the idea has been formulated with greater clarity 
and until the operations by which an w implicit culture" can be 
defined have been specified with greater rigor. 

Perhaps the philosophers (like Sidney) have to continue to 
worry about the Incus uf culture and the ontological status of 
culture. I don't believe these questions are any longer problems 
for us. There L% however, a wide spectrum of opinion among 
mtliropologists as to how abstract formubtiDns of culture should 
be and as to whether a culture should be regarded as a “logical 
construct" or "model 11 rather than as a descriptive synthesis of 
observed reality. 

first anthropologist: I think, after all, something remains 
of the 11 locus" problem. It is false to assert that a culture is 
nothing hut a logical construct of patterns or forms that exist 
only in the minds of behavioral scientists A culture—certainly 
its explicit portion—is also internalized in the participant indi¬ 
viduals. No one person has internalized it all, but a composite 
■—except tor perhaps those interrdatiims and purely forma! 
properties inferred by the analyst of the implicit culture—exists 
in the total group as well as being manifested in its artifacts. 
Possibly wc should follow the general semanticists and “index" 
"Culturei" die logical construct produced by the anthropologist 
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and "Cultures" norms internalized in individuals as txfiibited 
by patterned regularities in abstracted elements of their lichavior* 

the ijiwvt'.Rj I lave comparative studies been made of series 
of definitions of culture to see how much agreement and varia¬ 
tion there is? 

Timui a NTHROPt st-Qi: lst: Krocbcr and Kluckhohn ( 
analyzed several hundred definitions and statements abfJtit cul¬ 
ture by anthropologists and others. Apart from occasional 
bizarre" definitions, they found that the major variability in 
definitions rested fa) in what properties of culture were stressed 
and (h i in how explicitly comprehensive a definition was, They 
also point to historical fashions in the definition of culture. They 
state *!i;ii most behavioral scientists now formulate the concept 
of culture approximately as follows: 

Culture cousins of pattern^ explicit and implicit, of and for behavior 
acquired and tramuimcd by symbols, cortsdojring The distinctive 
achievement ^ hitman including their embodiments in im- 

faces; the ^scndal cure of culture consists of traduional fi.t, mston- 
callv derived and selected) ideas and especially their attached values; 
culture systems may, on the one fund, be considered as products 
of acdom on ihe oihcr as conditioning influences upon further action. 


THE POSITION 


OF Be SI 


T iiE i'Ecos classification has been used in the dis~ 
triburion.il analysts bur not in the description of 
Be 51. In other words, it has heen used only when 
others had assumed the responsibility for the assignment of a 
site or a part of 3 rite to a particular category in the Pecos 
classification. The reluctance to assign a label to Be 51 is nor to 
he understood as based upon 3 convicriun that die Pecos classifi¬ 
cation has not been useful in the development uf Southwestern 
archaeology. Hut dose study uf the recent literature scented to 
show some equivocation on certain issues of classification and 
suggested that an unqualified assignment of this site might lead 
some later comparative student to make equations nor altogether 
justified by the facts. The data from Be5 1 bring our particular 
dasdficatory difficulties sufficiently sharply that a fairly extended 
discussion will perhaps be profitable. 

IMVj Reprinted by permission of the publisher from Clyde KJwkhohn and 
l»iul Reiter, Prelrjmnjj> Report on the im Excxvxtiom, BcJQ-fl. 
Ckjeo Csnytm, S'rj Mexico. Urat entry of New Mexico Bulkun, 
Artthrojv^ujrrcj] Series J, .V 2. 
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kx first glance the matter may appear io be simple enough 
Roberts has, on several tKxarion* during the igjtfs, published 
fists of traits diagnostic of the various Anasazt subdivisions, and 
these lists halt: been widely tecepreA One might think, then, 
that it was merely a question of determining whether tilt 
matcrril from a given site conformed to a particular set of 
specifications. But if one is working with a specific assemblage 
of data and endeavoring to follow out operations which are 
precisely del sued, a number of questions arise: Is it absolute 
presence or absence of the criteria which count or merely pre¬ 
dominance—or docs the answer to this question vary in ihc case 
of various traits 3 To white extent must the culture or ’'culture 
period" check with fhtr niajorhy of the diagnostics- Are certain 
of the criteria in dispensable and Others nor 1 i hat is, suppose 
eight criteria are taken as diagnostic of Pueblo 1 in the Chaco, 
and suppose it is agreed that at least six of these most conform 
(so far as there is evidence available on rhe trait in question), 
will we still call a site Pueblo I it six of the eight criteria ate 
found indubirabiv associated with a riLisonrv type or a pottery 
complex which has been accepted i* ilbgnosrii. of Pueblo H> 
Cases of this general son are not unknown to experience. 
Observation of the jctual operations of archaeologists suggests 
that in many ease* the classification of a is actually made on 
the basis of potters' complex or architectural style (including 
masonry type), ff rhis fact is explicitly stated, the procedure 
may well be the most convenient and quire unobjectionable, lf P 
however, there is assertion or implication that the classification 
has been made on rhe basis of total culture complex, this is 
misleading* for what occurs is that other culture elements found 
associated with the critku! pottery complex or architecture style 
are simply dragged in after ihc crucial step ha* hem taken. If 
we arc really ope rating with pottery or masonry-architectural 
Complexes (or :i combination of these two) only, it would be in 
tht: interests of clear thinking to bring this drciuustance into the 
open, either through terminolngy or explicit statement* Ir seems 
possible thar class! ficatorv operations based solely upon rhc'C 
apparently somewhat more sensitive and more consist cm criteria 
would be the niosr useful. The associated culture elements (not 
used in cultural classification) could then he studied .ipart from 
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the prejudice of a quesrion-beggiiig nOTncoclamrc, and* after 
the trends toward uniformity had been unequivocally ascer¬ 
tained, the operations for definition truly in terms of total 
culture complex could be rigorously set up. 

It would, then, he necessary to clarify the proportion of trails 
otherwise regarded as diagnostic of t let us say, Pueblo 1I T lhac 
could be admitted fetijtbn in a Pueblo I ske + It would., likewise, 
he imperative ro stare whether any criteria are to be weighted as 
of greater importance and which differentiae are to be applied 
first Because, as in physical anthropology, two investigators can 
use the same dbnnosoc traits in making a classification and yet 
get different result depending on the order in which they are 
applied (with resultant eliminations), k follows that die relative 
significance to Ixr attached to positive and negative evidence 
would have to he specified 

Finally T there is the vexatious “rime problem/ 1 Are tree-ring 
dates to have a pan in our assignment, and, if so, how important 
a place- Roberts ( igjt. p, 33 ) Has written: "It should be empha- 
sized lhac these designations apply to the complex and nor m 
a single element or series of years." He appears to adhere quite 
consistently to this position. For example, he has recently f 
p. 6 t) insisted chat a particular Chaco masonry rype (Slab Base 
Rubble) h hoch Basket Maker III and Pueblo I (Le., he rejects 
masonry type as a binding criterion), for "Judd's report trn this 
house and the published pictures of the pottery and other objects 
found in the structure dearly indicate that it belongs to the 
Pueblo I period." 1 Even here, though* the use of the word 
"period" suggests char the rime factor* is well as culture complex* 
enters in. And Roberts has elsewhere {igj&b, p. So) indicated 
Uiat he realizes riiar terminology of this sort lends to acquire u a 
time connotation as well as a descriptive meaning/' Southwestern 
archaeologists, undoubtedly, continually wrire and speak of 
"Pueblo II times" or "the Pueblo 1 period " As a matter of fact, 
while most Southwestern archaeologists seem to give verbal assent 
to Roberts proposition thar die Pecos classification is merely a 
descriptive categorization of assemblages of traits, evidence is 
not lacking that dating slips in as a covert criterion. Indeed, 
within the last few years a fcw # archaeologists* apparently dis- 
L The iolici in thi» and other quotation* aie mine. 
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curbed by the tack of objectivity of other procedures, avowedly 
classify sices primarily by their rree-riiig dues. \ * example^ we 
rind Baldwin (1939, p. 314) writing . . it was occupied from 
about 1150 to stio a.p.* tkm belonging to Pueblo Ell * > . and 
the early pirt of Pueblo IV 7 * 

In short, Some archaeologists at present use the Jabcb of the 
Pecos classification in accord with pottery or architectural com¬ 
plexes found present, others endeavor to take account of total 
culture complexes, and still others make the distinctions prima¬ 
rily on the basis of tree-ring and documentary dares—with 
multitudinous id-defined combinations of these three alternatives. 
The real difficulty is chat the criteria are not consistently used 
Either they are mingled (in a manner that is not made explicit) 
or one set is used on one occasion and a different set im another 
Hence, various questions are begged by the assignment of such 
labels. A worker gets no (or an inadequate number of) tree-ring 
dates at a given site but bbels it Pueblo 1 . Hxpericnee shows that 
comparative students are all too likely to assume that the culture 
of this site can be chronologically equated with that of undated 
sites, perlmps in quite different regie ns- The cun verse error is, 
perhaps less frequent but also occurs. It is probably true ihar 
the more competent professional Southwestern archaelogbts are 
fully aware char Pueblo II has dates that range over a wide 
spread in various areas, but archaeologists spcdaluring in other 
regions and ethnologists are more likely to fall into the fallacy 
of ‘"one culture complex, one period/' Thus Elsie Parsons in 
her recently published work on Pueblo religion 11959* F 10 )* 
writes without qualification, "in the archaeological period called 
Pueblo 11 and dated about 875 to idtxi * . * /" 3 he fact of the 
matter is that one mav find sites assigned to Pueblo ft dated by 
archaeologists from as early as 715 to ft* late as 1 144- The facts 
of Southwestern archaeology should surely no 1 lie presented in a 
terminological form resulting in misconceptions of this sort on 
the part of experts in related fields. Unfortunately, Roberts, in 
one tif his surveys for the ndnspcdalist [ 1935, p. 25)* dues not 
help matters when he stales that Pueblo It dates approximately 
from “. . . N73 in 950, longer in the peripheral districts." It h 
true that elsewhere Ln his article (p. ii) he says, M Whik the 
progression of stages infers a certain degree of contemporaneity 
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between sites of the same horizon, it does not, necessarily, mean 
thjt they will fall within identical chionolopeil J^ces- i"s e v t e- 
theless, it seems certain that the reader whose primary pro¬ 
fessional interest is not Southwestern archaeology would train 
an impression rfet the spread of dates for particular culture 
complexes is considerably Its* than is in fact iht ease. 

Until one is prepared to say relatively unequivocally, “When 
[ say ‘Pueblo HZ 1 mean a culture distinguished by the presence 
of the following traits .. , by the absence of the following 
hy the relative preponderance of such and such traits as opposed 
to such and such other* in proportions which approach statis¬ 
tical constancy 1 ’ or “When 1 say 'Pueblo I!/ in a given area, I 
mean sites or distinguishable portions of sites that give no dares 
earlier than ... and no dates later than misunderstanding 

will result unless any assignment of the labels of the Pecos 
classification is guarded and unless the basis or hi.m for such 
assignment is made fully overt. In the case of sites where crec- 
rinsi dates or widely varying masonry or pottery styles indicate 
the"Likelihood that more than out culture complex is represented, 
the need for assurance that the various features of the inventory 
were truly associated in the usage of 3 particular people becomes 
particularly urgent. Association in the refuse mound or room 
fill of such a site may well be at least once removed from the 
actual historical complex. Even in cases where articles are found 
indubitably grouped with a single burial or <sn the floor of n 
room, the possibilities of error from heirloom pieces or intrusion 
have been underestimated, and, on dose examination, the quann 
tative basis for some generalizations appears hopelessly in¬ 
adequate. 

So much for a consideration of these problems in die abstract. 
Let us now look at Be 51 facts in the light of them. An 
archaeologist who carnally inspected the site and the material 
from it would be lifcelv to detail w if as a Pueblo II site. If one 
were able to analyze the intellectual operations jicrfomtcd iu 
making such an assignment, they would also certainly reduce 
themselves to two or perhaps three. First of all, since Beet is 
not. tin the one hand, "a great terraced communal house of many 
rooms 1 * nor, on the other hand, of slab construction, there would 
be an unwillingness to assign it either to Pueblo III or Basket 
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Maker III In the second place, the pottery type* chat arc 
generally the most numerous in roams and lavas (Exuberant 
Corrugated and Escavada Black on White) are types that com¬ 
petent pottery specialises have considered to he diagnostic of 
Pueblo IL A third general consideration might ntsn enter into 
the judgment. Certain types of complexity and elaboration of 
material culture usually associated with such Chaco Pueblo 111 
sits as Pueblo Eonim were not found here. There are, on the 
other hantl 1 certain traits present iliac would seem fairly defi¬ 
nitely to rule nur Basket .\biker 111 and, possibly, Pueblo L 

But now let m examine the matter with somewhat greater 
accent inn ro detail. Supple, to scan with. We use Roberts' widely 
accepted “Survey of Southwestern Archaeology" (1935) in 
trying to decide whether this is a Pueblo L nr a Pueblo II sire. 
In five of his sets of diagnostic traits (SandaR Basketry, 1 estiles, 
Weapons* "Other Traits'") no features are listed that set of! 
Pueblo J from Pueblo II; this leaves Crania, Pottery, .md Houses, 
Roberts suggests that round crania are proportionately more 
numerous in Pueblo 1 sites. However, recent and as yet unpub¬ 
lished research bv Dr. George Woodbury and Dr. Carl Seller 
indicates that no dear-cut distinction can he made between the 
crania of sites: rhat have lieen assigned to Pueblo I or ro Pueblo 
11 . And so we aft left with Pottery' and Houses as diagnostic 
criteria. 

So far as published evidence the conviction that Lscavada 
preceded such type? as Gallup and Chaco Black on V\ hke in 
predominant pKi-puUirirv - re^is on the djLa from a single site 
(Hawley, 1934)* except that the larter types gain in prominence 
in the upper levels at Be 50, Be ji. and Ltyif Kin, We can prob¬ 
ably grant that the available data indicate that Lscavada is a rype 
of somewhat earlier popularity. Dr, Hew ley's Estavada Pottery 
Complex seems quite certainly to be later t)tm the Red Mesa 
Potter v Complex mid earlier than oilier pottery complexes found 
m the Chaco- But is there satisfacton' evidence that the EsovnLi 
Pottery Complex may be regarded as determmant for a total 
culture complex’ Reserve on this point stems proper, !r would 
he bard to make an unimpeachable case for clear diSertntiaiioTi 
of the inventory of artifacts .^ociated with the Red Mesa 
Pottery Complex. And the prominence ui Exuberant and 
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Escavada must not obscure the face that types the floruit of 
which is given a Pueblo HE provenience by Dr. Hawley and 
trade types aligned in their indigenous areas to dates usually 
considered to he Pueblo HI are present in appreciable numbers 
in more than urte locus and an more than one level ALo p we 
must he vigilant against an infinite regression in reasoning here. 
If, because a Pottery Complex appears to precede one or more 
beer Pottery Complexes associated with the great communal 
houses typical of Pueblo HI in the Chae¥i t we take the first 
Pottery Complex as the determinant of Pueblo I) in the Chaco, 
it t$ mere tautology to cite these pottery rypes as additional 
evidence for a site being Pueblo 11 It has been so defined. 

Turning to “Houses,* Be 51 does not altogether conform to 
Roberts' list <1935* p. it) if one takes it literally. He says, 
l, Thc$c dwellings . . * contained from six to fourteen rooms." 1 
Be 51 has more than nineteen rooms. Roberts writes. ''Usually 
at the sou eh or southeast side, detached from rhe building, was 
a subterranean ceremonial chamber/' One kiva at Be ji was at 
the southwest side, another at the northeast, but, after all 
Roberts has qualified here by 11 usually/' Kivas 3, 4* and 5 are 
not detached from the building, although kiva 5 may have been 
when built- Land contours may, of course, account tor certain 
variations. There arc six kivos ai Be 51. h is more than plausible 
iliac nui all ■ >* the^e w ere used himultaneouslv, bur k hard I v 
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seems likely that only one used during a single time interval 
This is rtoE written with a view to earping at Roberts* excellent 
summary, bm it seems worthwhile to point out the difficulties 
when one attempts to apply the minutiae of definitions with 
precision. Residnally* at least, Be 51 b Pueblo I! in house type. 

Small difficulties and reservations aside* this much seems cer¬ 
tain and important: If we do tabel Be ji as a Pueblo II site, we 
are so doing an the hash of tqttt sets of criteria { Purree and 
Houses) alone. It is not an assign mem on the basis of total cul¬ 
tural eiimplex except, perhaps. in 3 grossly negative way (that 
ic did not rind artarls of objects of European manufacture, for 
example.) 

To be rare p some of the problems which have been raised 
disappear if we adopt the newer terminology suggested by 
Roberts and say simply that ihis is a Developmental Pueblo sire. 
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A number of workers have pointed out that Pueblo 1 and 
Pueblo II were* perhaps, the most dubious categories in the Pecos 
class ihcatiorv and the very face that so few sites have been 
assigned by their excavators to Pueblo H suggests chat this com¬ 
plex may have been an ill Jciiucd or needless category- Ar best, 
it has been treated in practice its something between a Platonic 
Idea and a residual category. 

Even, however, if we call Be 51 Developmental Pueblo, difG- 
culrics connected with the dme issue remain. The only tree-ring 
dares obtained trnm iliis site fall relatively late, withitl the time 
Interval during which the large structures across the canyon* 
almost in variably assigned to Pueblo ill, seem to have Ijeeu 
occupied. It is only fair to recall that these dates came from a 
room that 3sad been partiallv ref seed with masonry of :i type 
assigned by Hau Icy to Pueblo Ill. It is possible, indeed* chat 
they represent merely the rcocctipatbn of 3 single room in 
Be $ 1 hy persons from across ihe canyon. On the other hind, 
even the date of obtained troin Be 50. i c ^ btc -is chaL 

of curtiny dates of lo^s from Pueblo Bonito. CliCtto Ketl, and 
oiher "Pueblo HI" Chaco sites- The possibility may 1* granted 
thar logs of earlier dates from the Great Pueblo might reprt> 
sent reused lo^s obtained from abandoned sites nf dirferen^ archi¬ 
tectural type, In any case, however, the principal period of 
occupation of most Be 5 1 supers true tare rooms tills materially 
later than 9^. In Hawleys opinion "sometime between 975 
104would he a fair estimate as the building period for Be 51- 
Unless various supposedly trade pottery* types < such as Sunser 
Red and iMcElmo) appear in the Chaco considerably earlier than 
in their putatively indigenous areas. Be 51 musx have been 
extensive I v occupied at fcatf as bit as about fooo. 

In short, a minimum statemcni would be thai human beings 
were almost certainly tiving in Ghetto Kctl mid Pueblo Bnuito 
during at least part of the time that Bcje ’was occupied. Now 
wc do not as vet have a complete report on any of ihc Great 
Pueblo Chaco ruins, and it would be a mistake to assume cm> 
readily that the cultural remains from, say* Pueblo Borneo arc 
altogether homogeneous Ncverthdcss, Pueblo Bonito and other 
Chaco sires of similar architectural type are commonly taken 
S without qualification) a$ typical Pueblo HI or Great Pue 0. 
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In other words, during a certain time interval the cultures on 
the north side of Chaco Canyon were Great Pueblo, wliile the 
far lease partially) contemfKWary ones abnut a mile away on 
the south side were Developmental Pueblo, 

If this be $o t either our definhions fail somehow to correspond 
to the historical actualities nr there b some cither special expta- 
nation. One [possibility of the hirer son suggests itself. In looking 
at all of the facts from Be $0-51, one is presented with two 
general alternatives of brerprcracion. There may, on the one 
hand, have been essentially continuous occupation from the time 
of the pit house dwellers forward. The development may have 
been unbroken and largely autochthunom, and those who last 
lived in die northern rooms of Be may have been [lie lineal 
descendants, culturally and physically, of the terriers of the 
Lino Gray pottery complex at Lie 50-51. Some of the archaeolo- 
gists with whom the write® has discussed the evidence prefer 
this as the most economical hypothesis. They would also favor 
the view chat there was continuity between the cultures That 
seem to have existed side by side, for a time, on the north and 
south sides of the canyon. Apart from arch it ecru re-masonry and, 
perhaps, pottery types, the cultural differences between Chaco 
Great Pueblo and Developmental Pueblo sites appear, so far as 
present knowledge rakes us, to reduce themselves largely to the 
greater richness in cultural inventory of the former and to the 
presence of certain articles (such as the well-known Borneo 
mosaics) implying a culture of greater complexity where there 
were more resources and more specialization of labor. On this 
view, the inhabitants of Be ti were either “poor relations" or 
conservatives who refused to adopt the "progressive" architec¬ 
tural styles of their congeners across the canyon. 

This may well he the correct interpretation. But, while there 
is no proof th.it Be 50-51 was not continuously inhabited, there 
is equally certainly no proof that it was. And k is well known 
that abandoned habitation sites in the Southwest have often been 
later rtocccpicd by quire distinct peoples. Let us therefore 
boldly develop an a!remative hypothesis. Speculation in science 
is dangerous when ir is not clearly designated as such, But frank 
speculation is sometimes valuable in preventing the closure of 
the mind to the range of equally possible interpretations of * 
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given sec of facts. And if alternative exp h nations are ad mined 
at a given stage in research* the next stage of investigation will 
(or should) he planned broadly enough to test the choice. 
Whereas, if the only possibility envisioned is that which first 
occurs, the range of investigation may !hj so narrowed that che 
advance of knowledge Lv retarded. 

Let me sum svich .l statement ihar can hardly rise above the 
level of personal opinion. In terms of what we know about 
Pueblo cultures, both arcfucologicdly and ethnological!y b it does 
nor seem to me altogether plausible, at the moment* that rhe 
people who lived in the sites on the south side of rhe canyon 
were cameni of precisely the same cultural tradition as the 
inhabitants of the great communal houses. The very' circiun- 
stancL- that the “small house sites'' seem to lie almost entirely 
on tin foutb side of rhe canyon may itself be rig ni l! cam, At 
least, tlie comemporaneiry <if the two ardureemrai styles mili¬ 
tates against either a purely- developmental or a purely physio¬ 
graphic explanation of the Localization of the two architectural 
types. It is possible tii.ir at farming colonics one would find cer¬ 
tain of rhe more valuable articles unrepresented, bur arc these 
sites far enouqh away to be farming colonies of the sort known 
among the modem Puebin? Moreover* the fact of the numerous 
ceremonial chambers and the face that virtually all of the non- 
perishable artifacts necessary for existence have been found 
would seem to make possible the inference that the dwellers led 
an esscnibllv independent life. 1 am aware, of course* that the 
material cultures of the modem liopt tow ns of PirSE and Tliird 
Mesas* for example, arc not identical in lO pirticulars, Hut j 
know of no case where different contemporaneous villages of 
the same ■“tribe'' had differing major architectural and masonry 
styles or such marked disparity in rich ness of roral cultural 
inventory. 

Ariuther qititan chat the inhabitants of Be 11 were rhe 
“poor relations” of rhe people who were the carriers of the 
Pueblo HI culture might he thar they were (perhaps tn part) 
migrants from another rag son* representatives of a related but 
somewhat less advanced cultural heritage drawn to the Chaco 
by rhe prosperity of ir> inhabitant nr + conceivably, by the repu¬ 
tation for magnificence and power of their ceremonialism or by 
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the protection tbar these populous towns could offer (or by a 
combination of anv or all of these factors). If we may judge at 
nli from documented Pueblo history', such a movement in a tone 
of stress or trouble is altogether in accord with the configuration 
of Pueblo behavior pttems. Roberts and others liavt suggested 
migrations to the Chaco from southwestern Colorado from 
fairly earlv times on. Dutton (.958. p. *4) ^ this 

interpretation for Unit HI at Lcyit Kin. Such a possibility for 
tteji gains slightly in credibility from the fact that Mel.lino 
ami other wares, supposedly indigenous to that region, appear 
to bt □ppredublv more prominent at Be 5 * ur Chetro Ketl* 
the only Chaco Great Pueblo sire from which the pottery has 
been reported in derail This is sheer speculation, but it is specu¬ 
lation that will permit of some testing in the light of future 
evidence. Sorely, the apparently synchronous presence within 
less than a mile of one another of sites that would be assigned 
to Great Pueblo and Developmental Pueblo requires explanation. 
The almost contiguous presence of migrants from some distance 
presents no circumstance contrary' ro what we know of Pueblo 
history. In face, the Laguna group at Islets, the Tewa on l r w*t 
Mesa, and the plausibility of Keresan-speakers in the Jeddito 
Valley make it altogether conceivable that the inhabitants of 
Bc?i' may even have spoken a different language from the 
dwellers in. say. Pueblo Bonito. 

Probably the single fact of greatest general import that his 
emerged thus far from the 6050-51 excavations U that the 
various stages recognized by the Pecos classification (and very 
commonly referred to as “periods”) do not, necessarily, repre¬ 
sent separate and clear-cut time periods, m 1 he s&tiic 

geographical locality. Here it can hardly be merely a question 
of a brief overlap. Tree-ring dates and pottery' rypes both make 
it almost certain that cultures that most archaeologists would 
designate as Developmental and Great Pueblo existed for a 
considerable time within 3 very short distance of one another. 

In view of this fact (and of other difficulties that have been 
mentioned I, title is inclined to wonder w hether the Pecos classi¬ 
fication has not. after till, outlived its major usefulness. That it 
has been useful in the ordering and systematization of the 
multifarious data of Southwestern archaeology no sensible per- 
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son would question. But we must remember, as Whitehead has 
su often reminded us, that a deification is, at best* half-way 
house/ 1 A classification is useful so Snng :ls the fates fall without 
v iolence into ir. As soon, however, a* their greater hoik, greater 
Complexity, or greater subtleties of discri mi nation make the 
classification a Procrustean lied into which the maimed and help¬ 
less facts are forced, the dassit] cation should be abandoned or 
radically modified. As Kidder (igjG, p- hoc. 3) has 

observed, , . uttr investigation has now reached 2 point at 
which formal classifications, such is the Pecos nomenclature art 
nor only of lessening value, but arc often, as m the present ease, 
positively misleading/’ Ac very least the Pecos classification 
should take explicit account of rhe differing periotk 4i-t" develop* 
ment in different areas and of varying generic sequences in 
various regions of Anasazi culture. I o be sure, the concrete 
difficulties that have been pointed out here arise out of the facts 
from but a single locality, 

Tlie Colton (S9J9) classification would have the great advan¬ 
tage (for rhe situation under discussion) of not exaggerating the 
distinctions between Be 50-51 and Lcyit Kin cm the south side 
of Chaco Canyon nnd Pueblo Bufiiio and Ghetto Kctl. almost 
directly opposite on the north and almost certainly lived in 
during the same period that considerable portions of ihe smaller 
sites were occupied. Under the Pccu.h cljssificatinn one is com¬ 
pelled to assign die two sets of cultures to utterly different 
categories, This seems a distortion of the facts. Lnder Cohans 
s ysttm, thev would* presumably,, be classified merely os different 
foci isf the Chaco branch. Tills distinction would be analogous 
to eIyje between modern Pueblo “tribes. Since, for all of rhe 
impressive differences in ardfiiecturc-nixsonry and in some other 
features, the run secs of inventories shuw such an tiveru helming 
number of artifacts and arricl^ of substance in common that 
this Tcn ni nofogy would seem to adhere more closely to the con¬ 
trast u^ven by the dam. This is congruent whh uric of the 
generalities that appeared from the distributional analyses: 
cultural similarities and continuities in rhe same geographical 
area arc most impressive. In addition to some striking diTerences, 
the number of close parallels between the artifacts of Sha- 
bik’eshchee and Be 51 is rather amazing w hen urn: comes to total 
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them Up. The Colton system will also, doubtless, nuke it easier 
f or us iij keep clearly in mind the fact rhat single sites do not 
necessarily represent a single time interval or a single homo¬ 
geneous culture. Our minds are prone to utilize tags that relegate 
inconvenient complexities Inro the background It is so easy to 
say “Pueblo Bonito is a Pueblo HI site" and he done with it. 
The “component" and “focus" terminology seems likely to 
bring our more dearly the probably somewhat intricate cultural 
history of such sites than docs the unilinear and limited set of 
categories of the Pecos classification. 

That Be jo (superstructure at least), Bcji, and Lcyit Kitt 
(Units 1 and 11 at least) would be considered simply as com¬ 
ponents of a single focus appears probable. It stems likely that 
some rooms ir Be 50 were built before most of Be ji, and there 
is no proof thin any rooms m the two mounds were ever lived 
in during precisely” the same years. Bur of culrtiral differences 
that appear ro be consistent and significant there arc few. Almost 
all distinctions are of this sort: no twilled ring baskets were 
found in Be 51 and no coiled baskets in Be jo; no awls of class 
ta were found in Be ji. although several were found in Be Jo; 
one object of antler was found in Be 51; the palettes found in 
Be jo were larger, The proportion ol extended burials may be 
significantly higher in Be ji. 

Now*. dearly, such variations depend so much on negative 
evidence and u(xm accidents nf rhe sampling process that no case 
for cultural differentiation can be built upon them. Perhaps rhe 
evidence affords some slight indication of variation in cultural 
fashions that may well lie correlated with the hypothesis that 
the period of floruit of Be 51 was somewhat later than that of 
Be ;o. But an archaeologist would be hard put indeed to dis¬ 
tinguish random samples of the objects found at the two mounds. 
Almost rhe only contrast that seems perfectly clear-cut and 
indicative of a distinct cultural pattern is the consistent presence 
of turkey bones behind the fire screens in all of the kivas of 
Be jn. The range nf variation, with respect to Lcyit Kin, appears 
slightly greater, perhaps because of its possibly more hetero¬ 
geneous character. Hm the ymt general conclusion applies. 

Throughout this section emphasis has been laid-probably 
overmuch— upon terminology and classification. A classifies toty 
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nomenclature is indispensable if we are nor to become lost in 
a welter of isolated facts. ThU consideration must not, however, 
be allowed ro obscure the all important fact thar we are dealing 
with the products of the activity of human beings. Human 
activity notably fails to exhibit exceptionless tuiifomutics, In 
concluding this discussion of the position of Be ji, stress should 
be laid upon the range of diversity exhibited within this limited 
collection of material. Consider the kivs plans. How far, its 
respecr of individual features, do they rigidly conform to a 
single pattern? Even the southward orientation of the ventilator 
shafts—which Dr. Kidder (p. 597) has considered "a most strin¬ 
gent ceremonial requirement” within the San Juan area—is far 
from constant.. Surely all dassilkations can but. at best, express 
modal tendencies and musr he used purely hcuristically, with 
constant awareness that they arc most crude categorizations of 
the human acts \vc are crying to reconstruct. 
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BIRD AND MAMMAL 
REMAINS 


Bird and Mammal 

B ones of all the mammals and birds found at 
t 15 c 50 were also found at Tic: 5 j ; in addition* a few 
r hones of dk (Census cmsd^nns) t ground squirrel 
(Citdius tridcccrnlmvatm parvus) w hawk (Bwto sp,—probably 
Red-Tailed k and scaled i]uail (Calk*pep !a itftmmtj) were dis¬ 
covered. The percentages of the 3,824 identifiable bone remains 
were so cxtnnrdimrily similar (.save for appreciably greater 
representation of the golden eagle) that publication of the 
tabulation does not seem worth while, 

The distribution of the bones offers some features of interest, 
lajss than joo ktcmdiabk pieces came from die refuse mound* 
Metapoakhh (especially metatarsals) and teeth at deer and ante¬ 
lope were especially prominent, along with a fair number of 
rabbit pelves and sonic deer and antelope ribs. Some bird and 

19301 Reprinted by permission *sf the puhtahtr from Oyd e kiuekhohn 
and Pad Rrifer, Frcihrtiniry Report on tki /PJ7 ExeJuatiom. Be 
T 0 -$t Y Chict* Cfflyarty Jtfna Mexico, Umversiy ol Nw Mexico 
fruLklm, Anthropological Series No. I. 
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mammal bones came from the fill of all moms, bur the northern 
rooms yielded very few* and a number of these were bones of 
rodents chat were very possibly nor food remains. Only rooms 
16, 17, 19* io T n, and 13 afforded more than thirty identifiable 
bones. It was in these rooms and in the kivas that this class of 
remains were concentrated. From room <6 (sub) alone came 
more than 900* nearly 90 per cent rabbit pelves* scapidae, and 
long bones bur wit 3 a a few deer long bones, ribs* and vertebrae. 
(Could this collection of rabbit hones possibly be connected 
with a communal rabbit hunt?) More than a third of the total 
(1*419) bird and animal bones came from lava j. with dose to 
20 per cent beinq; of deer and antelope, This greaicr percentage 
for these two animals {average in the whole collection of \ 1,9 
per cent) was maintained in all the kwas, From this fact (plus 
the generally briber representation of animal bones in the kivas) 
it h tempting to infer ritual feasting in eJKc kivas (possibly of 
tncn*s societies, conceivably connected with huntings )- Hie ante¬ 
lope skull in the ventilator tunnel of kiva t is possibly a relic 
of such a feast, bur one also recalls the careful preservation of 
the skull after ritual hunting in certain modem ptieblos- 

Turkey remains (both bones and sl^ells) were also prominent 
in all kiva$ T although not found between fire screen and venti¬ 
lator as in Be jo, However, onlv two rooms failed to give 
evidence of the ttirkev. and bones and sheik were also frequently 
found in ihc refuse mound, although there was no evidence of 
the burial of these birds- The precise function of the turkey in 
Pueblo culture remains obscure. Ekic Parsons has recently sug¬ 
gested that possibly the turkey was once a sacrificial bird, as in 
Mexico, It is not eaten by some present-day Pueblos. 


A Note on Cmnpxratwe Distribution 

From a survey of the literature it would appear that South¬ 
western archaeologists have been rather cavalier in dnemnenting 
this class of remains. Our of m reports ( which reported rather 
fully on most classes of objects found / seventy-four failed com¬ 
pletely tij I Ur mammal and bird remains. In many of the others 
die 1 nfurination was rather incomplete and iinprco-sc. llihbciL 
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M. R. Harrington, Meta, and Steward arc honorable exceptions 
in that they go beyond staring the presence of the bird or mam¬ 
ma! and give exact figures on relative representation. 

To be "sure, the record-so far as we know it at present- 
appears to be a comparatively complacent one. Jack rabbit, rab¬ 
bit, and deer seem, as Hough has observed, to have been rather 
consistently the staple animal foods uf the prehistoric inhabitants 
of the Southwest, Prairie dog and other rodents, some antelope, 
and fewer mountain sheep bones are also reported in almost all 
cases. Elk remains were discovered til four Chaco sites, in the 
Piedra region, on Mesa Verde, ar Winona Village, and In the 
Chama Valiev ("possibly"); htson at several Texas sires. Pecos, 
southwestern' New Mexico, the Swans ruin, a cave at rhe rear 
of the Tubrosa cUffhousc. the .Mogollon region. Snake town, and 
sires in the Great Salt Lake area. At first glance these occur¬ 
rences of the rarer animals seem to reflect only geographic 
position. Several of the cases, however, perhaps mean cither a 
different physical environment at the rime in question or the 
equally important cultural facr of hunting expeditions to distant 
points. 

Recent detailed studies u£ the hunting methods of contem¬ 
porary Southwestern peoples have clearly demonstrated how 
much social and ceremonial organization enters into the pro¬ 
curement of the birds and animal* they eat or otherwise use. 
Relative figures from different sites or proportions of remains 
of animals that are more difficult in capture or that could pre¬ 
sumably only he obtained at a distance would, taken in the 
context of other data, sometimes permit of guarded compara¬ 
tive inferences on social organization. Similarly, only when 
numbers are recorded in full can we make other than impression¬ 
istic comparisons as to the relative importance of hunting in the 
Wtr economy of various cultures or periods. Haury has 
suggested that the Mogollon peoples relied more heavily on 
game than did the Pueblo, and the Hohokum less than etcher of 
these. Haury has also observed that deer bones bulked less large 
at Snake town than in pueblo sites. Guernsey and Kidder found 
deer and antelope hones rare in their northeastern Arizona sites, 
wirh mountain sheep quite common. 

The possibility also exists that presence or consistent absence 
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of anim al remains would aid ifi establishing cultural similarities 
or continuities ihitnii^h tie-ups with ritual prohibitions or observ¬ 
ances Bear hunting* for example, is practiced for food at Jerrtez* 
And bear pnvs are part of The equipment of Kercsan medicine 
societies. But rhe killing of l*ears is strictly forbidden at I-deia, 
and bears were probably killed by the Hopi only under 
necessity, although their emergence legend refers 10 the citing 
of bear flesh as a normal practice. Ruling nut a few reported 
occurrences from cave sites, 3 have noted bear remains only 
from Pueblo Borneo and Cherro Ketl, rhe Riana Ruin, and 
Awatovi (Fewkes thought that this bear skeleton represented a 
carcass awaiting consumption at the lime the town was burned.) 
Mountain lion, parts of which are also used ritually by present- 
day Pueblos* has also been reported but seldom from excavations, 
claws from Pueblo Benito, bones from northeastern Arizona 
and from an. Apache Creek sire in the Upper Gib area- T o uhat 
extern this negative evidence rests upon lack of full identification 
or publication of remains is an interesting question* 

As to bird remains, turkey and Golden Eagle bones have been 
discovered in the vast majority of brer sites. Turkey remains 
were relatively scarce at Snkketown. and Maury questions 
whether the bird was domesticated by the carriers of Huhokaiti 
and Mogotlon cultures* Must authorities seem to fed that the 
intmducrion of the domesticated turkey b a fairly dchniie 
culture-period diagnostic- My colleague, D<\ Brew, informs me 
that, although turkey bones are very plentiful in later sites on 
Alkali Ridge* they do not appear in the earlier 1 evcU. Whether 
the mrkey and other birds whose remains Are found rather fre¬ 
quently were generally eaten remains a disputed question- The 
smaller birds identified most often have bright-colored plumage, 
and the fondness of contemporary Pueblos fur their feathers is 
well known, Hargrave, however, apparently has evidence tlM 
turkey, quail, hawks, Dwk, coots, and robins were cattn m the 

Flagstaff region* . * 

Burial of birds and animals is also an interesting feature of 
this Class of evidence. The burial of dogs, macaws* and turkeys 
is too familiar to require citation Morris his reported the buna 
of a Imdccr The eagle cemeteries of the modem ffupi are wcU 
known, but I have not discovered archaeological documentation. 
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NAVA HO WOMEN'S 


KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR 
SONG CEREMONIALS 


O NE ASPECT of investigation' in ethnology and 
social anthropology that has been (at least until 
rather lately) scandalously neglected is that of 
participation. We have been coo often content with purely for* 
mail zed descriptions char give, in effect, simply die ideology of 
the culture—perhaps as conceived by a very few Infonmnijs, 
The highly significant question of "goodness of fie” between 
theorj and practice has almost entirely been passed over. A 
male Indian of a particular rrihe is supposed to follow such and 
such patterns of behavior toward relatives whom he calls by 
such and such a kinship term. It is very interesting and very 
important to know this, bur we can har dly hope to attain an 
intellectual grasp of the behaviors in question unless we also 
have concrete data mdicaring whaf proportion of the actual 
individuals in the tribe in question follow out mure or less the 

Ipf&li Eeprlmul hv pcnwhakiH of the publiahen from Ovde Khrelfhohn, 
“N^vabo WojMeo^ Knowledge of Tbrir Song CcrcrnpcililC £i 
Fatof fe t VdL 4^ pp- 87-92. 
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letter of the theory, what proportion deviate somewhat (and in 
what directions), and what proportion disregard the ideal pat- 
terns zlmo&t. entirely. We have roo many statements of the form 
“The Nivaho do thus and so" Now such rough-and-ready 
generalization'^ hnvc little scientific meaning unless we ate given 
controls—some indication nf how many concrete observations 
formed the basis for such statements of uniformities, We require 
abundant documentation in roughly ibis form: “Under ^tich and 
such specified conditions l observed (or was told by so and so) 
that Navahos A, B, C, , , . , X acted thus, while Navahos i T z, 
3, * * f 1 33 responded to the relevant stimulus in this slighcly 
different fashion," 

In short, if we are to deal with the highly meaningful question 
oF participation in a way that is reducible to actual human 
behaviors, generalizations must be given a quantitative Irasb. In 
respect to any particular pliA.se nf behavior the range of varia¬ 
tion, the frequency distriburirms, and something crudely 
equivalent to the “standard deviation 11 of statistics must he indi- 
cared—cvcn though in many cases the data can perhaps provide 
only the roughest of first approximations to these categories. 
In a paper entitled fc *Pamcipaiicm in Ceremonials in a Navalm 
Community +5 (i^jSc) t attempted to supply this sorf of informa- 
don for the Ramah Navaho in so far as "ceremonbl 1 ’ practice is 
concerned. To some extent “Ncivaho Classification of Their 
Song Ceremonials^ (1931*3) by Wyman and myself docs the 
same thing n$ far as “cOTiiKPniir theory is concerned Bur there 
is At least one important gap that prevents this study from being 
considered as an adequate treatment of ihe distribution uf 
“ceremonial 11 knowledge among the tbmah Navaho: Hie tbta 
were gathered almost exclusively from male informams. To Lie 
quite candid, at the time of writing ihc monograph with V\ \nrxn 
I would have been able to make almost wholly unsiibstantiated 
guesses as to the extent to which the women of the Ramah band 
would have teen able to show independently fhc knowledge we 
recorded for their husbands., sons, and kinsmen. 

During this past summer, therefore, T took occasion ro ques¬ 
tion systematically on this point forty different women and 
twenty unmarried girls (out of a total of roughly ninety marned 
women and iro unmarried girls in this group), cn 0 fie 
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women were putatively pm fifty years of age, twenty were 
between roughly fifty and thirty, and ten were probably under 
thirty, line girb were all probably less than eighteen years of 
-age and more than seven. I believe 1 am justified in sorting that 
the individuals interviewed represent a fair sample from the 
points of view of economic scams* geographical location, and 
relation eo male ceremonial practitioners. The interviews were 
carried out on three successive days in widely separated hogans* 
Hence the possibility that results were materially influenced by 
women who had been questioned "talking the matter over' with 
women yet to be questioned is virtually excluded. Procedure 
was formulated, not with the hope of throwing light on subtle¬ 
ties of psychology (the variations in atTecf toward various 
ceremonials), but rasher Ln the direction of answering simple 
questions on the basis of straightforward and standardized 
interrogation. liich woman or girl was interviewed alone or in 
the presents of other women only (the latter was the case in 
nearly 90 per ccnc of instances). If other women were present* 
they were requested not to participate in the discussion. The 
person being questioned was asked first to name all ceremonials 
of which she rememtiered ever having heard; die was given as 
much lime as she wished to complete her list. She was then asked 
if she could group any or all of these into larger or smaller 
categories nnd to mention any sort of affiliations she believed 
existed between any two or more ceremonials. Finally, after her 
remarks on this subject were concluded, the observer mentioned 
to the informant every ceremonial appearing in the table that 
she had failed to list and asked if she had perhaps heard of k 
after all 

1 he general statements rhar can be made after an inductive 
analysis of the resultant data may be expressed quite briefly. 
(The point of reference throughout is the “Summary Classifica¬ 
tion" published in Wyman and iduckhohm) The average num¬ 
ber of ceremonials mentioned by the women is seventeen (out 
of fifty-eight possibilities}! the modal number is fifteen (five 
cases >, and the range is between seven and thirty-one. If rhe 
women and rhe girls are lumped, the poean drops eo eleven No 
girl named more than ten ceremonials. and the average for girls 
is six. Girls strongly tended to name merely the ceremonials 
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*W frequently performed by and for members of this group. 
It is likely * however, that these figures are somewhat lower than 
chc actual facts warrant because of excessive shyness on t3tc part 
of most of the young girls questioned. 

1 here is, in general distinct Correlation between number of 
ceremonials listed and age group 'flic mean for the cm women 
who were more than fifty b twenty-seven; that for the group 
between thirty and fifty* sixteen ^ that for the youngest group* 
eleven- In only two individual instances arc there exceptions to 
this general trend- The evidence likewise indicates correlation 
between number listed and dose relations!tip to male ceremonial 
practitioners. In all save three cases the highest rankings within 
each age group were all attained by wives or daughters of 
singers. For all practical purposes, no girls and no women, cxcepr 
members of the oldest age group and wives and daughters of 
singer^ showed any knowledge of the system of classifies ion 
of ceremonials that mate members of the group had evidenced. 
Only two women, presumably past sixty and married to singers, 
showed other than very rudimentary familiarity with ebs^ifica¬ 
tion and principles of classification. There is a much sharper 
break between ceremonial knowledge of men and women in 
respect to affiliations of ceremonials than in respect to awareness 
of existence of ceremonials. 

The mentioning of the names of other ceremonials (in 
Navaho) by the investigator did nor greatly alter the figures, 
although the mean for all women rose front seventeen to twenty* 
There arc sortie rarher uniform tendencies in the ceremonial 
knowledge of which women professed complete ignorance even 
after it had been disclosed. No woman appeared to have heard 
of Prostitution Way, Wav to Remove Somebody's Paralysis, nr 
Ciesrune Dance. Only three women had beard of Earth Way, 
four of Awl Way* and six of .Mountain Peak Blessing Way- 
None had heard of mure than two branches of Night Way. 
Women were (as might have been anticipated) particularly 
weak on knowledge of war and hunting ceremonials, Women 
tended to !te vague on the existence of male and female (and 
other) bra lichee uf all save the most common chants. In general, 
women showed less familiarity than men of the saute grades with 
extinct or obsolescent ceremonials, in sum, and broadly speaking. 
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r j,tir knowledge did nut extend to the more esoteric peripheries. 
On the other hand, it should l* mentioned that one old woman 
mentioned Big Hand-Trembling Way" for the first rime in 
mV experience, and subsequent investigation revealed this to be 
a 'fairly well-established locution. Another woman of middle 
age (the daughter of an old singer) gave vahubtc and luiherto 
unknown information on the affiliations of Reared in Earth Way 
Rv and Urge, the knowledge of ceremonial theory nn the prt 
of Navaho women in ilus area ho very well with the facts on 
participation by women in ceremonial practice. There are no 
women ringers and curers in this group. Nor do women fnin in 
the ringing or assist in the making of iisndpnmtings, a!though 
hoth of these practices have been observed elsewhere in the 
Navaho country on the prt of women who were neither singets 
nor enrers (nor learning to be). Part ici pari on by women of the 
Ranuh region in both the theory and practice of their "religious" 
system is tnarkeclly !«* (age group for age group) than partici¬ 
pation by urn Nevertheless, they are by no means completely 
icon rant" of ceremonial ideology, Their knowledge is* in fact, 
somewhat more impressive than their parridption, which is 
limited to attendance a! ceremonials and to carrying out hand- 
□rtnbling divination. 
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SOME SOCIAL 


AMD PERSONAL ASPECTS 
OF NAVA HO 
CEREMONIAL PATTERNS 


££ accumulation or MWm details, however 
silty it niay appear, is the **nly CMttCt mean* to 
Jl. A reach the fundamental troths." -tetter of A, t- 
Biittdetier to L. U. Morgan, February ;S, tS?4- 


Here and (here Ln the published literature on Navahtt cere¬ 
monials one finds a suggestive derail or an illuminating general 
statement bearing on the relationship «f ceremonial organtswiicm 
to social organization. but « yet no systematic analysis of any 
bodv of data from this point .,1 view Tin. paper will roppk- 
merit my ■"Participation in Ceremonial in a Niv iho Cnjnmmiry 
(ioi&c) in the direction <>i providing an account of the 
“religious" behaviors of the Ranwh Navahu Hie treatment ^til 
center upon the learning of ctremonuU the family and clan 
affiliation of practitmntn. their icaclierv patient and those 


1«W KcpnmH by pernmsiiun nf ihc pnhMixn from <-h.de Kluci li-'lui; 

‘*Sme PerwnXand S*bJ Aapeco of N.who Cmemt 
Harvard rtfotetfed Review* V*L ii, pp. 
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arrendin# ccremomub. but it \>iX1 be convenient to incorporate 
also a tew details bearing tin individual status. 

Nf» dreu usance reflects more dramatically the interdepend¬ 
ence of the ecrtmonuil and social organiziriun than the fact that 
if a singer or ctirer sings over his own wife, their future relation¬ 
ship is perforce governed by the rules regulating the behavior 
tH-TU'ccn men and women of the same clam Nor is this simply 
theory. In the Rasnah eases where a singer did sing over his own 
wife the marriage was immediately and permanently dissolved. 
Just because It is so unusual, so “dangerous," for a man to sing 
over his own wife, such a ceremonial is thought of as unusually 
potent. When, therefore, a singer's wife is seriously or chroni¬ 
cal] v iU and other singers have treated her without success, her 
own husband nm\ as a last desperate attempt, agree to conduct 
a ceremonial himself. Medical ethics in utir society dictate, of 
course, that a physician nut treat the members of his own in me¬ 
dia re family* But it is nor an altogether analogous practice that 
operates here, for a man frequently sings over his own children 
and over the children of his sisters. Moreover, there is the fur¬ 
ther prescription that a singer may not later matiy a woman w ho 
has at anv time been his patient, and 1 have no record of any case 
where this occurred. Indeed, the Navahos recognize the general 
principle Involved One informant (ii) 1 stated, “After a man 
ha$ wing over someone, those two must act afterward just like 
two people in the same dan/ 1 * Highly similar remarks were 
volunteered by five other informants Several informants affirmed 
that this held for diagnosis also, but J have three cases where 
husband or wife diagnosed for the other partner without sepra- 
tLcjrt ensuing- Mv inference,, on The basis of general knowledge of 
the culture, is that the theory is applicable, hut That, since 
diagnosis is regarded as somewhat less serious business, the 
principle is violate J more lightly. 

L The numbers referring to Moonanti are die same as those used in 
Wyman and Kluclchuhn flOftfaJ and as used in, subsequent publications ami 
in this Imok- 

L One is renuiidctl uf the fact ihar curing societies in many pueblo* add 
to their membership tbe inriu-irfLuU wfturn they util Dr. I^-Esic Qmv* 
Parawn Jm called my attention in the fact that at 'lam marriage With 
cercuion liI [jihen and ilicir F^niilin is forbidden. 
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Ceremonial Practitioners 

There are four singers two practitioners of Blessing Way who 
are not singers. and thirteen "curcis 11 in the area at present. There 
are also sixteen diagnosticians, but, since this rite is nor trans¬ 
mitted by lorata] instruction, it is not necessary to deal with 
them further at this point. 

To be noted here is the fact that all six of the principal 
ceremonialists are related bio logically and by clan in a variety 
of different dimensions* Dick* Ridoga* and Sam ate full brothers. 
Jake is the sun of the father’s clan sister of these three brothers* 
and Jake's father is 3 fellow clansman of thcljr mother. SoW* 
father was the biological brother of the paternal grandmother 
of the three brothers and therefore also a fellow clansman and 
biological relative of Jake- Rafael's father w r as also from this 
same clan and likewise □ biological relation of Jakds* Rafaefs 
mother was later Jake's wife* Similarly, as will be seen been 
mosi of rEic curers arc closely related to each other and to the 
principal ceremoiiialisrs in ways that will be specified. 


The Learning of Ceremonials 

Let me now take up * detaited case history of the learning of 
ceremonbb by members of this group. 1 present these data 
rather fully, because no comparable set has been published and 
because they not only constitute a basis for inductions as to social 
and ceremonial mterctiftnectiiHis but are also pertinent to other 
ethnological questions. 

Dick Pino fi) h about sixty years old and is a member of 
Clan 37* About thiny-fivt years ago lie began to learn the 

~j m The numerals t*frr w The in Retard 0928) «ai ait used to 
.void typtwRinf of phoned character* i he dole ra motion 

ot cJjlds rather chart their name* would ram to be m pouahm, uid *hc 
interested ipccidtsr can check very- readily- 1 hi* wturk * 

contains ip, 1+6} uieftil data on the ItuninE of ■ctienjoiuslx 
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Gbiricahua Apache Wind Way from ills father's clan sisters 
son (Clan iz —same as informanr's father, of course) who lived 
north nf Gal bp but practiced frequently in the Hamah area* 
tc was about five years before he was considered competent to 
conduct the ceremonial himself. The learning was carried out 
mainly through attendance upon the teacher when he was sing¬ 
ing in die Hamah region <and twice by assisting the singer near 
the latter's own home), but there were also a number of occa¬ 
sions when the teacher gave him private and individual 
instruction. Gradually he was given more important responsi¬ 
bilities as an assistant. Parts of the ceremonial that lie bid learned 
completely he conducted independently as a ""cuttr/ 1 The singer 
conducted the ceremonial ewer the learner four times, twice 
in winter and twice in summer. This is called “for the purpose 
of making him holy/" One informant (i) stated thar where 
rhere were male and female versions of a ceremonial the pros¬ 
pective singer ought to have both sung over him, even though 
he planned to sing but the one himself* Finally, on one occasion, 
when the old teacher was approached by imc of those present 
at the List night of a Chiricuhua Apache Wind Way ro ring for 
a member of the latter's family, the ringer said, "Why don't you 
get this younger rnan here who has been helping me? He can 
do it all right now,” 

Dick Pino docs not remember precisely what he pid for his 
instruction and training bur said k included M one horse, some 
money, things at different times- Then I pid him vsdwut I got 
die first time I sung by mysdf-ynu always have to do that, and 
1 gave him pan of what i got every time after that for quite 
a while/ 1 

LAcerpts from two discussions of learning by singers will 
supplement the above case history. Jake (i) observed: 

Tlit singer knows which of these who are fallowing hbw around 
know things. Sometime* he will nab Them quesiiom and take what 
rhey say + The people who come to the ring hear this* Sometimes 
the ringer tclLi the people dial 1 man who U helping him knows it 
ill. So rhe people decide to ask him to ring for dem r . . 

Wlurn you Icam a chant from a man, you must always keep it 
exactly like you were tsuglir 3 Mi ftian must follow ids own readier 
exact I}' all his life. Th:ir T s why you see different singers doing things 
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s little bit different Every man is sticking vo whaT fiis tcachur 
taught him. 

You get [ots of practice Even when you/ leather ‘dogs over you* 
you sing along wilIi it yourself* Every other time I in ehaucs, nor 
in Blessing Way rites] tht padent jusr kcaps will and ^ *kjF r 
arid the others sing for him. But when a man is learning* he sings 
even when he is a patient. That way, pretty voon he gets 50 that 
when lie sings one song, another come 1 ! right up in front of him. Its 
lust like when you arc riding along, looking a long ways, first one 
rhing comes up, then an other. That's the wuy they learn it. 

The following remarks arc from comments of Solao ( 3 ): 

You can learn a ring by pam. Von can lam just a few songs and 
part of the story. You tan just get the medicine without the sangs^ 
Lon of people do if that way* Some singers will give the songs with¬ 
out the story. It rally isn't rights though. The story always 
with the songs and the medicines- Thafs the only way you can 
remember ir all just like it s supposed to be 

There is actually a good deal of informal teaming of srmgs, 
medicines, and pans of ceremonbi behaviors. Indeed, many of 
the adult nicn of this group, whether singers or curets or nut, 
have varying amounts of such knowledge and are in deman as 
"helpers/ 1. In general, however, anyone who attempts to conduct 
ceremonials without having entered into a somewhat formalize 
teacher-learner relationship meets with disapproval on eKc pan 
of recognized practitioners and distrust on the part oi pcop c 
generally. 

The material presented thus far ri so representative ol the 
practice and theory of Seaming and acceptance that hereafter 
l sfiall mention only important divergences from these patterns. 
The onlv ecncraJ quid illation to he made is ihat m the case of 
drains' “blackenings" (portions of Evil Way ceremonials m 
which the patient’s h«iv » blackened) nr other excerpts from 
ceremonials the practice is that the teacher conducts the cere¬ 
monial over th t learner only once. (Statements as to the theory 
here involved were conflicting, being mainly apparent rational!- 

zatinns afttr the facts,) , _ « 

Ac about the time he began to sing the Quncahna Apache 
Wind Way Dick Pino starred to learn the Ule Way, Female 
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Shooting Branchy Evil Way, Female Shooting Branchs and 
Shooting Way, Female Branch (including the Upper Regions 
Side and Dark Circle <>f Branches Phase), together with various 
supplementary ceremonies from a hi* dog [tally unrelated singer 
of Ctan 35 who lived in the Two Wells region but also practiced 
frequently near Ramah. This singer's ckn is, however, "Jinked” 
to Dick's. After about three years Dick Pino was called upon to 
conduer Life Way, but it was "about seven years before I 
started to do the other two by myself." Once again Dick made 
no pretence at remembering exactly the fees and '"royalties" he 
had paid, saying: 

That old man taught me for little because he was a very good 
friend, S gave him a horse and a bridle and a few other little things* 

I don't remember whac After 1 starred to sing by myself I gave 
him some blankets. 

Ar various times (i ll rcy to fifteen years ago) Dick learned many 
of the songs of Blessing Way from hh father. He has not teamed 
ihe whole ceremonial systematically, hni he knows enough to 
conduct the girl's adolescence rite. Twelve years ago Dick Pino 
learned the blackening forms of Moving Up Way and of Evil 
Way, Mate Shooting Branch from lib mothers brother. Learn¬ 
ing these required only attendance at "eight or tcn p+ perform¬ 
ances of the ceremonials and “a few hours extra with my 
maternal uncle alone,” No fee was paid except for conducting 
the ceremonials over the learner once. Future statements that no 
fee was paid are to be understood as “no fee other than that 
for the ceremonial or ceremonials conducted by teacher over 
learner,” 

Jake {z) is about eighty-five years old and is a member of 
Chtf :i. When he was in Ills early twenties, he learned Flint 
Way, Female Bmuch, and rwo blackenings from his mothers 
brother (the same who taught Dick Pino Chirieahua Apache 
Wind V\ ai i. Fie began to practice the blackenings within about 
ruo yean?, bin it was about ten years before he knew the legend 
and all the songs of Flint Way properly. 

Some people can learn die songs* some can't. Finally my maternal 
unde took a dry car of com, and every time lie sings one song he 
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takes off :l kernel and pais it in a cup, llicn he got an unmarried 
girl who was related to me co grind these kernels up intn mush. 
He put this in a medicine basket and let it etKih Then he song and 
while he was sincinf’ he put some of that mush in n iy rnniith, He 
did tins four rimes w hile he sang a special songs Then he made me 
cat the rest of the mush as fast as 1 could with aU five fingers. After 
that I didn't have much more trouble. 

He paid no fee, When he was “nearly forty/' he acquired 
Evil Way, Female Shooting Branch, and Life Way* Female 
Shooting Branch, from the same singer of C\m jj who also 
taught Dick Pino iliess ceremonials, j.ike teamed them in ' just 
two or three ycare' 1 but only Seamed part of the legends. He 
paid c 'a lot” but was unable to he specific* 

Solao {j) is a member of Chn 18 and must be very close to 
ninety yeais old. When he was about thirty-five* he learned 
Flint Way t Male Branch, from a man of Clan 17 (this is “linked 
to Clan 18) who lived in the Two Welts Area; he p ; nd L;J horse, 
ten sheep, and some cash/ 1 At roughly the same period he 
learned Blessing Way from an unrelated man (Oan 35) who 
lived near Tchad* paying two deerskins, a pair of moccasins, and 
Some silver. Some five years later he learned a blackening from 
an unrelated man, paying a pair of pants* a deerskin* and some 
money. 

The fourth singer in the area* Sam Pino (4)+ is the younger 
brother of Dick Pino. He learned the Chiricahua Apache Wind 
Way from the same man who taught Dick, and Sam paid com- 
parable fees, Sam is at present studying the Shooting Way, 
Female Branch* with Dick and frequently assists him. He gives 
hb older brother a basket or some other gift from time to time. 

Practitioners of Blessing Way arc nut strictly singcra. be¬ 
cause the Blessing Way rite does not indude chaining to a 
rattle. Nevertheless, thole who can conduct a complete Blessing 
Way are regarded as full-fledged cerenionidtawn contrast to 
the “carers/’ who can carry out only portions of ch.mts or 
rites- In addition to Seiko, there are two practitioners of Blessing 
Way, Ridaga (j) learned the rite from his father and paid no 
fee. Rafael ( 16) learned from his father’s younger brother, who 
lived near Mariana Lake but stayed with ftafael for nearly a 
year while teaching Rafael. Besides food and dotting during 
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this period, RafaeS gave Ids uncle five unbroken horses and a 

Navaho rug- . 

Coming now to the curtrs (with whom 1 shall deal more 
summarily), Jaciano (6), Margadito (y), and Julio <17) are all 
sons Of Jake and members of Clan 51a. but none of them has 
learned all the ‘medicine’ of their father. Jaciaro acquired Evil 
Way, Female Shooting Branch; Life Way, Female Shifting 
Branch; and one blackening from Jake, paying no fees, in addi¬ 
tion. he has teamed the nine-day form of the Shooting Way, 
Female Branch, from an unrelated member of Chn 3= who lives 
near Cruwrtposnt. He has also just finished learning the Uuriea- 
hua Apache Wind Way. He began his studies with a deceased 
member of the Ramah group (Clan 35) and finished with a 
teacher (a fellow clansman and distant biological relative) who 
lives near Thoreau. Margadito has learned from his father por¬ 
tion* .inly (and no legends) of the Shooting Way. Female 
Rrmch, Life Way, Female Shooting Branch; and one blackening. 
Julio has learned only s part of the Shooting Way, Female 
Branch. Neither Julio nor Margadito made any payment to their 
father, who was thrir only teacher. Richard Pino (3+) has 
learned iiwst of the Chiriqahm Apache Wind Way; prt of the 
Shooting Way, Female Branch; and one blackening from his 
father's‘brother (Dick Pino) and has paid no fee. Jose Martin 
{ , j), ■; member of Clan 35. has learned pan of rhe Life Way, 
Female Shooting Branch, from Jake, who is unrelated to him 
but is a dan relative of Jose's wives. He has also learned two 
sand paintings (and attendant songs and ceremonials) of the 
Shooting Way. Female Branch, from an unrelated member of 
his wife's father’s dan Ui) who lives in the Two Wells Coun¬ 
try. Two half brothers (same mother and tlieir fathers were 
brothers)—Ovcz (ii), Clan u, and Frank Navahn (13), Clan ii 
-have learned pinions of Hand-Trembling Way from the 
latter’s father. Clan 17, who lives in the DanofF region; neither 
made any payment. Sdlio (iS)> Clun 51a, learned portions of 
the Life Way, Female Shooting Branch, from a deceased, un¬ 
related member (Clan 35) of the Ramnh group. The teacher's 
dan is that of Scllio’s wife. Sdlio paid lum the horse that he 
received for conducting Ids first ceremonial, Felipe (8), Clan 
j 1 a, learned part of the Chiricahua Apache Wind Way from a 
brother living near Thoreuu (iht same who raughi Jacbno). 
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Felipe paid his brother the fees for his first ceremonials. For the 
same consideration he learned a blackening from a brother of 
Jake (Felipe's father was the son of Jake*s sister; Jake T s wives 
were the sisters of Felipe’s mother) who lived near Crounpiim. 
Patrjcio Garda {rg)„ Clan iU, learned the same blackening from 
Felipe [fife sister's husband] and pid him his iirsr fees. Frank 
■Martin (jo), Clan $7, learned a blackening from a deceased 
maternal uncle of bis mother and ratight this blackening to an 
affinal relative, George Reaver (n). Clan i. who turned over 
hi* first fees, Acho (24) has kamed part of the Shooting Way. 
Female Branch, without any formalized relation to any teacher 
but simply by ^picking it up from his stepfather* Dick Pino, 
Dick commented upon this: 

A year ago I was singing Shooting Way. Female Branch over at 
Sam's place. That boy* he was there but he got scared and parted to 
shake. He went out and went away* He got worse during the night 
-got stiff, his arms bene 111+ his hands shut righb his legs twisted. 
Two men went over and brought him hack inside where I wi! 
singing. They put him beside Callidito's son whom l was singing 
over. Then ht got herrer.... People w ho snrr singing dial way without 
studying with a singer and paying him* they always get sick If they 
don't get sick right away, they gel sick when they get older and have 
on smighten that up themselves. The tjest way is to lcaffl from a singer 
the right way* 

These are the facts from this am. There ire two questions of 
theory that, while having little or an bearing on the interpreta¬ 
tion. of this particular set of data, are relevant to our genera! 
understanding. A number of practitioners remarked that in the 
past some cei'emruiiaSs were connected with particular clans. 
For exampk. seven tnfontiancs independently mentioned (and 
four independently disagreed) that only men from clans w hose 
names include l+ water” were supposed to do Blessing Way, 
Three otliers referred chants of the God-Impersonatora Sub- 
group to the "red" clans (most especially members of Clan io), 
One singer fec-from near Tchad) commented rm the virtual 
dkippfgninec of correlation between clan anil ceremonial. 

The 1 rouble is that singers tack their song, ro Their son* no mjrrcr 
whal clan ilurv belong ra So things get ill mixed up and atefl t ihe 
way they were meant to be. 
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To $qiti£ very slight extent ocher factors of selection are 
operative. A person who has narrowly escaped being struck 
by lightning is held to be peculiarly qualified to team the chants 
{especially the Shooting chants) for which the lightnings are 
considered etiological factors. 


summary 

The data on the teacher's relationship to the learner (by indi¬ 
viduals rattier than total number of ceremonials) arc shown in 
Table L Neither the interview data nor the table ts decisive as to 
whether the learner most often affiliates himself with a teacher 
on the basis of previous personal connection or on the basis of in- 
tcrest in a particular ceremonial, but both sources of information 
strongly suggest rhat che former prevails more frequently- 

TABLE I 


Father 

Father's brother .* * - - - * - * - * - 3 

Other biological relatives in father's clan , v . 3 
Stepfather < ,,-*** * p ------ 1 

Mothers brother , # 3 

Biological relative in own dan . . ■ * - * - I 

Member of linked elan * +.* 2 

AlTifiJil relative (including wife’s clansmen 
and wife's fathers clansmen) . *•*».*? 
Unrelated * . .*»* + »***« ■* » • 6 


Generalizations that may be inferred from the above table do 
not necessarily apply to other groups of Navaho, but, lacking 
comparative information, kt u$ at least draw some conclusions 
for the Rairath Navaho* 

t , Cbj$c hi oh >gica J-sodoIogical relationship appeal to be a 
determinant of the transmission of ceremonial knowledge in more 
than three cases out of four, 

z. The fathers sick is more prominent than ihc mother's. 

j T Payment for instruction, like payment for ceremonial*, varies 
with kinship and other factors. The nearest approach to a stand- 
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aid fee is ill the case of (earning a blackening or some other 
portion of a ceremonial where (unless die teacher was a father 
or a mothers brother) the payment was uniformly che fmt fee 
received by the learner. Although some payment is regarded as 
prerequisite to the efficacy of a ceremonial* no payment is re¬ 
quired from father or mother's brother for ceremonial instruc¬ 
tion. 

4. There is little indication that clan, as such, b a factor of 
importance in die imitation of the teacher-learner relationship- 
However, informants commented to the effect that alter the cere¬ 
monial ha* been learned, the two individuaJb stand to each other 
in a relationship "something like dan/ 1 

j, CcremoniaU not infrequently are learned from persons to 
whom there b no biological or formalized sociological relation¬ 
ship. To questions of the sort* kC From whom does one learn 
a ceremonial?” re plies follow this general pattern: "From any¬ 
one. Usually from a relative, but it am he from anyone." 


Dhhjjthn 


A rather striking feature of Nflvibo culture to which attention 
has never been explicitly drawn is the contrast between the man¬ 
ner in which ceremonials are Seamed and the manner in which 
the practice of hand-trembling divination is begun/ The former 
falls into the “priesdy' 1 tratiition-thtre ts forma L instruction in 
a system of abundant lore. The Inner falls into the shomanbtic 
tradition—there is nt> formal instruction and a minimum of lore; 
it b a question of a direct "gift. 1 ’ It is also interesting that while 

4. On thii gener-4 question. cl. Goodwin (1V38, p. ?■ -^ml potriffi). In the 
lore uf Navaht) chants there are but a few hints of direct contact 
suptriutunl of the ihatnanistie tjpt, H3I dWS, p in dowutg l ht 
Rsm Gum gkrt one of tfir mmt striking of ih«c; “During - eutmuiy, 
tile iiidMckak in a liogao were supposed to sit and Hunk hard, vtarc $tfaighi 
all cad, and be verv quiet. If Ac dmm ™ pertr-rniing the ceremony in 
die right manner Maine nnc of the fftnikner a \i\hm 

10 the efrnter and hb oh]*cuve. Thci would \k i sign ihti the cermooy 
v. is Wing proper!* conducted and that it would be successful." 
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tartly nine of the sixteen who sometime do hand*trtnibling arc 
women, actually they carried out nearly Ho per cent or the 
diagnoses of which i have record. 

None of the singers in this society also practice divination. 
Of die thirteen curers only two do motion-in-the-hand, and of 
these one hits diagnosed but once in two years and the other lias 
carried on but a"single ceremonial during this time and is just 
barely recognized as a cuter. It seems fairly dear that a different 
temperamental selection operates for the two specialties. 1 have 
also a decided impression that the community feels that both 
professions ought not to be practiced by the same person* 

Since persons doing divination by hand-TTembling have no 
teacher, \vc cannot attempt to discover relationships to social 
organization in the manner that wc utilized in the case of die 
singers jnd curers, Rut sttidv of the data nevertheless reveals a 
very pertinent tendency. Eleven of the sixteen fall into tour 
fraternities- two brothers, two brothers, three sisters, three sis¬ 
ters and a brother. Two other diagnosticians arc married to two 
of the sisters of the last-named fraternity. Moreover, the lirst- 
paijicJ pair arc the sons of a dead sister in this fraternity who 
also did hand-trembling. In other words, half of the diagnostic 
dans are closely associated with a single family group {which, 
incidentally, is that of the singer, Jake). Two of the remaining 
women ili'iijfmwrit-inn* are daughter and maternal aunt-foster 
mother. In sum, out of the sixteen there is but a single one who 
is not dosdv related to at least one other diagnostician. That die 
culture seems to recognize a tendency for the capacity to be 
associated with family lints seems indicated by the following: 

Jtrcjww lUNoa wifi (jo>: About eight years ago a singer from 
over near Thoreau came to sing Life Way, Female Shooting Branch, 
for the son of Antonio's skier. My older sister had done hand-mem- 
hling and figured out that he should come and that he should sing this, 
hut the l*iv wit very sick and didn't get better. So my youngest 
dstcr did [injtion-ui.ihc-h.iftd and fuid the same singer should do 
Flint Way, Mile Branch, which be also knew'. But the boy si ill didn't 
get better- So [me day while he was doing medicine the singer stopped 
sing Lilt and said to me: "This isn't doing and good. I don't think 
we've got the right way yet. Your sisters tail do hind-trembling. I 
think you can do it too. Sometimes people who just start to do hand- 
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trembling ibid things out easier than people who have been doing ir 
for a long rime. So he put medicine on my hand and sang Several 
Hand-Trembling Way songs and put corn meal on my hand- While 
he was singing my band started to shake. 

It will perhaps be enlightening to follow out case histories of 
the circtinistanees under which these sixteen individuals fim 
began to ,l shake.” Five diagnosticians became conscious of their 
powers under conditions nf solitude—cither out herding sheep 
or in tlie hogan alone at night. Some actual statements *sre 
psj r chologica3ly interesting^ 

crazy woman ( jf): A long time ago I was out herding sheep by 
myself. 1 lay down and went to sleep a link while. I got up and 
felt bad. I didn't think like 1 used to—I felt like 1 was drunk or some¬ 
thing, It seemed like somebody was talking to me* but I didn't we 
anyone. The voices told ;be CO go some place and I starred to go and 
then my band and arm started m shake. I couldn't stop it. Then I 
thought of something my father had lost and it tjuh-1 went and rold 
my father and 1 wa* right After that people starred coming to me to 
find thing* they’d lost or for me m tdl them what singer to get and 
what sing to have. 

younger nsit» of (:^): I bad just had a baby ibour twenty 
days before. I was pretty rick and sometimes my mind was about 
gone. One night 1 was all alone with my little baby. Pretty soon I 
felt like someone was with us—grown |>cop!e and babies I ran out or 
the bopn and hollered to these people, 1 scarred to do hand-trembling- 
My mind was all gone. My relatives got the fat singer of Hand-Trem¬ 
bling Way from Danoff* and he straightened me up mj 1 could do 
himd-trensiding all right. Hr put pollen on my atm and King for tne 
and said 1 could do it for the people from then on, 

pousncjo (9)- When 1 was about fifteen l lay down in the shade 
at noon one day and took a nap. I was alone, 1 had Iwcn out all 
morning with the sheep. -All of a sodden I woke up And my arm was 
shaking hard and ! couldn't stop it for about fifteen minutes. I cold 
people about that, but it was three years before anybody asked me 
to Pud out what was making them sicL 

AlAiJO, VOUNCIJi BROTHER Of fy iH) 1 1 WlS OUT looking fof hofVCS 
alone. When the stin got hot J went to sleep under □ tree. 1 woke 
up faint and in a daze. Right away my hand started to ■shite. 

AH of there accounts (except possibly the third) fit very 
nicely into the picture of shamanism (in rhe narrow sense)- 


tltl 
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Julio (17) was seized with a violent attack of hand-trembling 
while watching his sister (18) perform diagnosis, in the remain¬ 
ing eleven eases the onset of hand-trembling occurred while 
the individual either was attending a ceremonial (seven in¬ 
stances) or was the patient in a ceremonial (four instances). 
The attack occurred in four cases while the patient was sitting 
on die sandpainting and singing was going on. in seven cases 
simply during singing. In five eases die ceremonial in question 
was one or the other of two forms of Hand-Trembling Way 
(no other ceremonial occurs more than once in a list). 1 sug¬ 
gest the possibility that this second pattern of acquiring hand- 
trembling is a secondary development and represents a kind of 
linking up of the shamanisdc form of “religious” behavior with 
the ■‘priestly'' form. That the connection is strongly felt b 
shown (among other ways) by the fact that one diagnostician 
—Juanita (15)—scarcely dares enter a hog an where a ceremonial 
is being carried on lest uncontrollable arm-quivering ensue. 
Another evidence is that diagnosticians feel that they must have 
ceremonial at intervals, regardless of any recognized illness. 
Jake (1) said of his son-in-law Salomon (j5); 

He doesn't like to do hand-trembling fln ? more. He's afraid he is 
getting sick from doing it too much without I icing sung over. 

A number of informants (ij, :, 1, 6, ij) stated or inferred that 
Hand-Trembling Way ceremonials were the cure par excellence 
for ‘ hand-trembling sickness.'" This theory is. I suspect, of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. Bui cognitive association between the 
rite of divination and the ceremonial is also evidenced by the 
circumstance that (at least in the Ramah and Danoff-Two 
Welts areas) singers nf Hand-Trembling Way do not sing 
other ceremonials, although in far the greater number of cases 
in these areas a singer who knows a whole ceremonial also 
conducts parts at least of others. (Systematic inquiry during The 
summer of 1938 among a large number of informants in various 
pans of the Navaho country revealed only a single case—near 
Pine Springs—of a singer of Hand-Trembling Way who S3ng 
other full ceremonials. Certainly a trend toward a uniformity 
is indicated here, although no informant seemed aware of it 
as 3 matter of theory.) 
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Most of the c.im: histories of the second pirrem reveal also a 
kind of ceremonial sanction for the inborn gift. A few exampEci 
will serve: 

juastta ( i$); 3 was very tick. Dick Pino was singing Oiiriohua 
Apache Wind Way for me. When the people were dll singing die 
Jii.nr night, I ftLr a trembling in my chest and it got heavier and heavier. 
Next I fdt my upper arm moving, My breath was tied up- Then I 
started to do hand-trembling, So the singer put |>otlen on my hand 
ami arm md sang a few Hand-Trembling Way songs. 

solao's wtFE ( j i); My stomach and legs were al] swollen up. They 
decided in have ITrmd-Trernbling Evil Way for tpte. The second day. 
when the doctor had me sit on the sandptiming and started to slnjj* 
my hand shook a Urtle, Each day after that, when I goc on the painting, 
it shook a little more. The ksc night they made a painting on buck¬ 
skin. When Z sat on that and the doctor song, my hand shook hard 
and wouldn't slop. So he pur pollen on it md pang special Songs 
and said after that 1 could help people when the) asked mu. 

maa tm (33). About tw enty years ago I wav very tick and lay in 
bed and couldn't do anything. They put up Mountain Top Way 
for me. My titter's husband was the singer. Flic first time they put 
me im 3 sand pain ring, my hand shook a liede bit But it kept getting 
wor*c each time. The people decided about me then and decided 
to do the right tiling for me so I could do hand-trembling for the 
people. My sister 1 * husband put com pollen on my hand and sang a 
few Rind-Trembling Way songs for me so J could do hand-trem¬ 
bling all t want. If you arc going to do hand-trembling right, people 
have to sing and pray for you. 

RtcuAHii piNo ( 34): Eighteen years agn one of Antonio's boys went 
crazy parr of the time; they were tinging Hand -Trembling Way for 
him." One night I was helping with rhe sandpainting. While I w as 
moving my arm up and down, somebody said it looked broken out. 
I looked at it m& it looked drawn out big. After the boy sac on 
the sandpainring and they started tinging, my arm started shaking. 
So they sang over nrn loo and pave me the regular medicine of 
the sing and put pollen on my hand so 1 could dt> it right. 

SUMMARY 

u In this Navjho band diagnosticians rend to be, as a matter 
of tpljse rvarif>n+ concenmteil in certain biological lines and 
family groups. There is some slight evidence that at teas* the 
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biological aspect of fhis generalization funis a place in cultural 
theory. There is no evidence whatsoever that clan, as such, 
influences the distribution of hand-trembling diagnosticians in 
this population. 

i. There arc two principal patterned ways of acquiring hand- 
tremlibng divination. Each reflects a different underiying concept 
of relation to the supernatural from that which prevails, in 
genera), as regards the ceremonials anti manner of learning cere¬ 
monials, Hut the second perhaps represents a bridge across 3 
fundamental dichotomy of Npirchu religion. 


Social Relationships between Patients and Practitioners 


To what extent do dan and family ties influence the chnioc 
of a singer, cuter, or diagnosticum? ) have studied the relevant 
data. but. since their interpretation seems quite straightforward 
in all except trifling particulars and since they are not otherwise 
informative. I shall present only the results of analysis. After 
statins* the widest generalizations that the facts permit, 1 shill 
enlarge somewhat upon various aspects of these generalizations 
and make certain qualifications. 

Aside from personal likes and dislikes and interfatnily fends 
f.md these considerations appear to have played an extremely 
small role during rhe period of my study), the determining fac¬ 
tors in the choice of .i practitioner appear Hi lie close relationship 
by blood or marriage, geographical propinquity, and specialized 
knowledge on the part of practitioner. To a considerable extent 
the economic question of the fees that must be paid is a kind 
of master factor conditioning the significance of these three; 
the related practitioner charges less; the fee is to some extent 3 
function of the distance the practitioner must travel; and the 
specialist with a reputation for unusual knowledge commands 
higher pavmerits in Navcho society, as in our own. These impli¬ 
cations must constantly he borne in mind, blit it w r ill be useful 
to treat the three factors named as abstracted from the very 
significant economic context. 
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lilt relative importance of these three factors varies with other 
circumstances. In rhe euse of minor illnesses and somewhat per¬ 
functory brief ceremonials, geographic propinquity would 
appear to he the dominant dtfemunanr. If a caret lives a few 
miles away, his services will be secured even though the patient's 
own father is a leading singer hue lives thirty miles away* When 
full ceremonials, on the other bond, are in question, it is relation¬ 
ship® that stands out. Roughly one-third of the ceremonials o t 
the singers were for persons closely related to then by either 
hiipod or marriage. This is. of course, in pan simply a function 
of the facts that the Raniah band is small and mainly enduga- 
minus and that relatives tend to he concentrated in particular 
localities. Bur, with only three exceptions, persons closely related 
by blood or marriage to a singer called upon that singer for ? 
full ceremonial, regardless of distance, unless the diagnostician 
had specifics 11 v advised a ceremonial not known to that singer. 
Putting it another way. the data show that a singer almost invari¬ 
ably conducts the ceremonials that arc held over his children, 
the children of his sisters, and his grandchildren, (and the hu^ 
bands and wives of these three groups), and usually those held 
over his brothers and sisters and their wives or husbands and 
children. Persons closed v related to a rnrer frequently called 
upon ati unrelated singer but very seldom indeed upon an un¬ 
reined eurcr- Actually, the practice of a number of exacts is 
practically limited tu their own blood, chin, and affinal relatives, 
lliey are not sufficiently recognized fur outsiders to have any 
Confidence in them. 

When illness is chronic or critical, the importance of both of 
these first two factors is materially diminished, I lien there is 
a strong tcndtnty to seek nut the man (with little regard for 
relationship or for distance involved^ win* cither knows some 

h Mainly dw familial ttlitfonslyp. But there k untie evidence that, 
«htr thing! being equal, s iLkgmuticjan or ranger in the same dm u the 
patkflt k preferred to an outsider. Of die nvo local wugen incur ns de* 
man A Diet Pino *1) ls a member of ihe elan (V? t rnt^f punirrcjui in the 
ana. hut Jake (2> bdnng* a dm *22) that hu but hit ecu rcpitsetcr 
m thii area. Of the five pmetiriooen freqikenth called in front the 
outside, tiu-ee are Trents the first and third fnosr popdmn daiu ffl uh) M 
m the arre, the fourth u from Gan « t and the nfth ls from a elm tU) 
thar has bur three iiquuoiutmi here- 
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ceremonial tliat k unknown to any member of the Ramah group 
hut niav alone, ir k felc* cure the illness. The additional factor 
of social prestige undoubtedly enters into the choke of an out¬ 
side singer tn certain cases. This factor is more difficult than 
the others to document with full precision. Documentation con¬ 
sist*, in the first place* in the fact that (with only three 
exceptions, each of which was a case of critical or persistent 
illness) the very expensive outside singers have been imported 
by the few families in this region who are really prosperous. In 
the second place, numerous statements of this order provide 
documentation: 

kiciiahd pixo (34): The Antonios ought to have an Enemy Way 
for the people. Everybody knows that. But they're too stingy. 

sw ( 4 ): Balthazar had a Nighr Way down at Cam Alto five 
years ago. And everybody in that outfit has been bragging about it 
ever since* 

axtonic/s wife (36): That singer wc got from Cmwnpoim 10 do 
Shooting Way, Male Branch, fur me knew so much he had to have 
five men help him. Nobody else around here could have paid him. 

Still another point should be mentioned. It appears to be gen¬ 
erally accepted as pan of Navaho theory that the more that is 
paid for a ceremonial* the mote effective it k likely to be. 

I have been speaking specifically of singers and curers. The 
same principle? apply in all three situations to the selection of 
a diagnostician: “When people live a!! together you don't pay 
much fur doing hand-trembling—just pay a little Com pollen or 
an arrowhead* 1 * (j. 5 ) But if local diagnosticians and singers have 
failed, the next step is very often that of calling in an outside 
diagnostician—and usually one who can do is tar-gazing or listen¬ 
ing (method*, of divination nor practiced by any member of the 
Ramah band). 

Thus far wc have neglected the complications That in the 
greater number of cases the choice of a singer is not direct but 
is mediated through the advice of a diagnostician. Ir is simply a 
matter of record tliac diagnosticians (except perhaps in severe 
coses) tend very definitely to recommend in the first instance 
singers and curers who are cither neighbors or relatives of the 
patient nr both. It scents fairly evident that they are adhering 
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to a soda! pattern that h ill large parr unconscious but never¬ 
theless constrains the choice* The question as re whether there 
Is connivance [or at Ecast some kind of uiiformalized understand- 
mg) between particular diagnosticians and particular lingers nr 
curcrs at once present itself, jnd I have examined the facts very 
carefully from thi* point of view. There is little support for the 
hypothesis that such arrangements exist. In the main, the leading 
diagnostician* have recommended the various singers am! curers 
in a way that dots nor suggest partiality. It Ls rruc that rhe 
three daughters, the son t and rhe son-in-law of Jake who are 
diagnosticians lend strongly tn recommend Jake, his sons Mafga- 
dsm and Jackup, and his son-in-taw Richard Pino as singers. 
But an examination of the cases where this was done shows that 
by far the greater number of che patients were a bo members 
of this extended family group. And, apart from these four 
diagnostician^ the records of those who have diagnosed often 
enough to provide a fair sample evidence primarily an adherence 
to the principle* of idat kinship* geographic propinquity, and 
specialisation, and secondarily a disposition to recommend one 
singer about as often as another and to show rio marked prefer¬ 
ence for a particular cuter. 

There is one instance (involving the first introduction of a 
certain outride singer to this community) where connivance 
seems plain. During the autumn of i^jG an old woman from 
north of Gallup came down into the Ramah country to pick 
pihons. Finding in Solan's wife (js) a fellow member of Clan 
35, she stayed for some time with that extended family. When 
the diagnosis of the illness of one of the grandchildren presented 
some difficulties, she volunteered to do hand-trembling. Her 
recommendation was that her own son ht summoned to do 
Eagle Way, This advice was followed, and the singer has be¬ 
come something of a fashion m the region. Eagle Way had nor 
been carried out there for some rime, bur after the ceremonial 
for the Salt* group. Bluebird (to) immediately received two 
invitations to conduct the ceremonial for members of two other 
families. Professional engagements m his own area prevailed 
immediate acceptance, hut it was arranged that he should return 
in about six weeks. (I have, incident ally, data on ceremonials 
being arranged for a longer period than this in advance.) 
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Particularly in the case of singers from the outside; advantage 
is often taken of the presence of a singer in one's own immediate 
vicinity to ask him to come back l 'after shearing" or "after the 
lambs have been sold," for example, I know of cases w here an 
outside singer has collected several such somewhat indefinite 
advance requests. More than once when such a singer has re¬ 
turned (without the invitation's haring been renewed at the 
actual time by the sending of an intermediary h at Least one of 
the families involved have greeted him with some such statement 
as: "We drm r quite ready for you yet. Come hack again in 
about two weeks,” On the other hand, when such a postpone¬ 
ment occurs, it is likely (In my observation} that some other 
familv that has been considering having a ceremonial for one of 
its members will give the singer an opportunity to fill in rhis 
idle time (often ar something less than his usual fec) + Last sum¬ 
mer Bluebird performed Eagle Way twice and a Mountain Tup 
Wav excerpt once irt this area (on the recommendation of local 
diagnosticians)- There is abundant evidence that, from rime to 
time, different outside singers become locally popular. Then a 
ease goes badly* and they cease to he invited. 4 On the other 
fund, at least two outside singers have enjoyed a sustained popu¬ 
larity in this area for twenty years or mnre + 

Instances of this son where the diaguGsradarTs position is 
utilized to personal or familial advantage undoubtedly occur. 
Theoretically, the diagnostician can consider any singer or carer 
he knows and any ceremonial (or supplementary ceremony, 
such as a specific sandpdnring at additional expense)* And the 
diagnostician could clearly (so far is actual manipulation b 
concerned) control the issue of the rite of dbgnosb* Actually, 
however, this theoretically sweeping jurisdiction over cere- 
monk) practice is sharply limited by several circumstances. 
First of all, the diagnostician normally discusses rhe alternatives 
with the family group before he carries our hand-ticmbting 
in their presence. If he suggests that he might "think about?* a 

*. If is coo ofrurn forpnucn that the Nfrvmho opcets faults—or nt all 
eveniv nut ha; l itiuSn—from rhrif singer*. A finger who OGewtmriy has 
fail lifts |r>»& his practice. OF cemra, a confide fable degree ty( raiimulEra- 
rion nf failure h parr of rhe spurn. b ti s my ittipresaunFi drac the hum df 
Kite ram-in of ntionilkBtwil h markedly lr$i for the singer from uuedde. 
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nine-night Mountain Top Way during the hand-trembling, they 
are almost certain to say that k is useless because they couldn't 
afford it in any case. In the second place, choice k restricted by 
tliv fact that particuL it etiological factors tend to be associated 
with particular ceremonials. Further, it is clear from the data 
that the diagnostician, with extremely few exceptions, limits 
himself to the culturally expected alternatives. Finally, it is not 
merely that the diagnostician is limited by the expressed wishes 
of the particular family and bv the choices institutionalized in 
the culture. The family often on their own responsibility reject 
in whole or in part the advice of the diagnfjsticrirL This is a 
matter that l did not systematically investigate in the field r but 
in connection with other topics I noted eight instances in which 
a Lind of informal family council vetoed the recommendations 
of a diagnostician and either called in another diagnostician or 
made their own independent selection of ringer or ceremonial 
or both. 

summary 

i+ The principal factors (all markedly interdependent with 
economic situation) influencing the choice of a practitioner are 
dose hioLigii^ri -Sociological relationship, geographical propin¬ 
quity, and professional reputation of die practitioner. I he 
relative importance of ihcsc factors varies with the circumstances 
that have been specified, but they are listed in wlmf is probably 
the modal diminish mg order of importance. Clan, as such, appears 
to be a determinant to only i very slight degree. 

; + The recommendarions of diagnosticians are decidedly pat¬ 
terned and are also conditioned by the circumstances of the 
particular case. 


Social Relationships between Patients and Assistants 

or Spectators at Ceremonials 

The singer usually has a first assistant and several other helpers. 
The relationship of the fim assistant is significant its respect to 
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the singer rather than ro rhe pticnL Sometimes the singer takes 
with him ro the ceremonial □ member of his extended family 
group it ho has lud some experience and training. Dick (i) and 
Jake (2) arc quite occasionalK' accompanied by their sortS-in- 
law. These rwo men are not dying to learn the ceremonials. 
Usually, however, the first assistant is a son, a sister’s son, or a 
brother of the singer. Similarly, a singer will occasionally rum 
over ro those whom he has trained < particularly if they lie hia 
own or his sisters’ children) the carrying out of the “repents” of 
his ceremonials. The patient cannot properly get someone else 
to finish the cvclc of four if the original singer is still alive. But 
that die singer is privileged to transfer the responsibility to a 
nonpupil and iuonrelaiiv T e is shown in chat Jake has twice ttsiis- 
fcrrtd it to Dick on the ground that “he could help the sick 
person more.” In these eases, in addition to the routine calico 
and baskets, Dick was paid a share of the original fees by Jake. 

Sometimes one of the singer^ pupils or former pupils will 
not come until the last day or two of the ceremonial, and the 
first assistant until then (if not a relative whom the singer has 
brought along) is some member of the patient’s family—often 
the father if the patient is a young person. The secondary assist¬ 
ants (helpers) ate provided* by the patients family. They arc 
usually members of the extended family group, bur neighbors 
are sometimes usked to help. In general, die only qualification 
is that rhev should have some knowledge of ceremonial proce¬ 
dure-* pedftoilly. no one ought to be an assistant who has not 
himself or herself had at least one ceremonial (Hut persons may 
otherwise assist at their own risk—it does not affect the efficacy 
of tlic ceremonial. 1 However, those who have themselves had 
the ceremonial seem definitely to be preferred as assistants and 
helpers, and in Shooting Way chants preference is given to those 
who have narrowly escaped death by lightning. In only one 
case is a particular social relationship to the pittent demanded, 
The man or woman who assists the patient in the ceremony of 

7, En thi* paper l follow the practice u^ed in U'^min jflii Kluekhahn 
( 19 * 0 #); any jjtrufitt! italcm&m vuch os xhh m ay he warned to rest * 
minimum of four independent Octrinionies* nnt camr*Aicw& by any mem- 
tier of the group. Where 3 staremMit is d*fccomejtEed by Icsjt th«i four rn - 
formams or where there are ilucrepandrc* fuuw or number* of informtots 
have been dud. 
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the bath must be a member neither of the patient's clan nor of 
the biolog teal family. It is particularly interesting that this 
ceremony is singled our* in view of the fact that in many pueb¬ 
los (especially in the West) “tbu head is bathed in yucca snds by 
a person who stands in sonic special social or ceremonial rela¬ 
tion to rhe subject” (usually. Dr. Psirsons writes me, the father's 
sister or ceremonial father's sbicr-not a member of the person's 
clan nor of his household). For calling my attention to another 
parallel E must thank Dr. A. H. Gay ton: commonly in Central 
California the person who assists receives, os here* the basket as 
a perquisite. My records show only one ease where this require¬ 
ment was violated. 

Those present (other than patient, singer, and necessary 
assistants) until the final day of a ceremonial art almost invari¬ 
ably limited to members of the patient's immediate family group 
and perhaps a few' neighbors. Spectators gather during the final 
day, reaching a maximum during the concluding all-night singing- 
Study of the lists of those present suggests that kinship and geo¬ 
graphical propinquity ate the two principal determinants of 
attendance. 1 * Only one fact tliat is at nil remarkable emerges-^ 
namely* that paternal relatives are about 15 per cent more 
numerous in the lists than maternal relatives. Since this is true 
in spite of the fact that the residence system is still more matrfr 
local than patri local, it may be significant. At the very least, 
it affords demonstration of the bilateral character of kindup 
reciprocities, 

That there are expected reciprocal Eiehaviors stands out very 
clearly both in w r nrd and act. Juanita (ij) complained bitterly 
that her maternal niccc and foster daughter, who lives a few 
mites away, had not come to assist her in cooking for the 
spectators during the final day and night of a Chtricahua Apache 
Wind Way. She remarked, “When they've got something going 
on up at their place* 1 always go up and help.' Close relatives 
who live at a distance arc often sent for (especially if they know 

0. In Ilic case of singers on ceremonials new to the region, "cnriosiiy* 
enters as an adilitiaiul factor of importinirek Perhaps one should also men¬ 
tion friendship, hut (often with Hit exception of t flioglc chra friend 
among 1 younger people) friends ire uimlly selected from jmong kinfolk 
and neighbors. 
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the songs) ro help with the singing during the final night. Many 
statements make it clear that there is social pressure upon 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, and other relatives of rhe 
patient to aid by their presence and by gifts of food Mid money. 
The principal penalty fur failure to do so is, of course, similar 
beliavinr when circuital antes arc reversed. To a lesser extent 
the same pattern of reciprocity applies to neighbors c thc two 
categories are seldom mutually exclusive here). 


SUMMARY 

i. The sociological relationship of the principal assistant is 
usually to the singer, tliai of the other assistant and spectators, to 
the family of the patient, Paternal relatives are present in some- 
w hat greater numbers than maternal relatives. 

-■ Patterned reciprocal behaviors between relatives and 
neighbors ore in evidence. 


Disctfsmn 


This paper has. demonstrated some futures of the interdepen- 
deuce of social and ceremonial organiration in a Navstho 
hand Perhaps most nf the points established could have been 
predicted a priori, but— feeling as l do that the neglect of the 
obvious has been a cardinal flaw of sociological and anthropo¬ 
logical research—] am not disposed to apologize for this inductive 
analysis (if highly specific data, 1 do, however, realize acutely 
that I have touched only upon some of ihe more outstanding 
relationships. Such a subtlety, for example, as the social person* 
alitv nf the singer deserves extended discussion. As a lead for 
other workers to check, 1 submit three tentative generalizations 
which are imperfect inductions front scattered observations sn 
nty field notes: 

e. During the intervals between ceremonial procedures (and 
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to 3 degree even during some of these procedures) the singer 
ts expected to joke and riumtain 3 jocubr mien- 

Becoming a singer is probably ihe principal mechanism for 
the ^circulation of the dice 11 (in the Paretian sense) in Navaho 
society as a whole. 

?. The singer is expected to be more than usualfy hospitable 
and ru give liberally to friends and relatives, particularly per- 
haps to old people the fees and presents tliar he receives. Vet 
there is a considerable degree of ambivalence of feeling toward 
the singer Apparently singers who are either too prosperous 
or who have too many failures arc suspected of witchcraft. Tills 
may explain in large part a fact that more than one observer 
has commenced upon: Singer* in Navaho socierv, while seldom 
terribly pwr* arc nor in general as well off as might tie antic¬ 
ipated h view of the substantial increments ro their income. 
In this group, Dick (i) and Jake (2) both have an extraordinary 
number of economic dependents, and the former is actually poor 
by the standards of the comirmniiy. 

A singer whose hair is mining or has turned w hite is particu¬ 
larly liable to suspicion. Occasionally one hears a talc of cuUu- 
si on between singer and diagnostician involving witchcraft. 

It is clear tint an individual could seldom arrange to have a 
ceremonial carried out unless he had "economic" cooperation 
from the members of his immediate and extended family groups. 
These '"economic” reciprocities involved in ceremonial behaviors 
are* like rhe “soda!/' rather fully patterned and somewhat intri¬ 
cate both in operation and in their fcffeas* Ceremonials act to 
some degree as "economic" terriers. Those regarded as well-off 
nr well-to-do feel as has l>ecn pc limed our, social procure to 
give the more elaborate and more expensive cercmunials. Con¬ 
versely, rhe aorpuritjon of ceremonial knowledge ls recognised 
nnr only is an avenue ro rhe atrammenr of economic security 
but also as a mean* of economic mobility. If poor parents have 
a son who is regarded as being unusually alert and as having a 
giK>d memory, friends will often say: 

You ought to liave yew boy Jeam so and «i T s chant. Then* later nri B 
he*d be able m hdo you *11 out. He would give you a lot of the tilings 
that people pve him for ringing for them. 
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Summary 


The summaries at the dose of each section have provided 
gencraliiarioiLs on specific points from particulate data. These 
generaJizacions can l>e subsumed only in renns of the broadest 
tendencies: 

s. Clan, as such, influences ceremonial life slightly. The exist¬ 
ence of such a unir of social differentiation is* however, evident 
at certain points. 1 ' 

i, Bilateral biological-sociological close relationship stands out 
as a signally important determinant of various ceremonially 
oriented behaviors. The local subgroup also plays a cole of 
importance. 

3, There is abundant demonstration ihat ceremonial structure 
is patterned with reference to social structure. 

4, Most of the ceremonial knowledge of this group derives 
from three deceased individuals (especially the two principal 
tea then t>f Dick Pino and Jake Bagan). 

ft In riit main. however, it seems to me rhac this analysis Jjear* wt Dr, 
Parwos’ gcticrahraitoEi (1934, p. 129} thar ^Nivaho clanship b dmoc 
wjiji Njtvalio cerenwnialR&n./’ There are, rtevTirhelc®, a few evidence of 
connection. For example, in Enemy Way wt are cold (Haile, WJ8, p, 119 } 
rinr * person from iht pitkoti dan ts usually chosen 10 go ifeer die scalp 
"because he will do k free of dm y e/ 1 



NOTES 
ON NAVAHO 
EAGLE WAY 



E agle way i$ one of the least known of Navaho 
chant's, Wyman and I {1958a, pp. 189, 14-111. 
pctftbn) have recently published a little general 
information, and Newcomb (1940) has published a version of 
the chant legend. The ceremonial appears to be obsolescent. I 
have never had a definite and specific report of a full five-night 
performance in recent years, and, so far as I know, I am the 
only field worker who has witnessed even an excerpt, I am in 
no position to w'rite a comprehensive discussion of this cliant, 
but I happen to have certain materials that ought to be spread 
upon the record for the use of other students. Since 1 do not 
expect to do further field work on the subject of Nava ho cere¬ 
monials, ir would serve no purpose to hold these data until 
some fabled day when they might be “complete,'* During the 
summer of 1957 two informants, one of them a curcr knowing 
excerpts or liable Way, volunteered to tell me episodes from the 

194 lb Reprinted bv permission c*f die publishers from Clyde Klucllmlin. 
"Kocts mi Navajo Eagle Way" Seat Unite Anthropologist, VoL 
5, pp.61-&4. 
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chant legend. Both were obtained through an imcrprcEer (David 
Skcct nf Two Wells], and 1 shall give them exactly as he ren¬ 
dered them, except that l have translated some terms that lie 
left in Navaho. To have pm them into "better English"' would 
be to distort the data as received, and our interest in these 
materials is a scientific interest tint a Literary one. During ihe 
^m*r dimmer I saw an excerpt of Eagle Way (tasting several 
hours) performed about Twenty-five miles south of Hamah, New 
Mexico. My notes an this excerpt will he organized according 
to the plan set forth in KJuckhdhn and Wyman. 


Episodes from the Eagle Way Chant Lege7id 

The first of these was told me by Jake, a singer of the Hamah 
area who was more Hum eighty yeans; old. Jake (i) docs not 
ghe any part of Eagle Way but had been told this episode by 
a curcr from Putita de Malapais who did give Eagle Way 
excerpts: 

This ts the story of the eagle and the bcc and it happened many 
years ago. There used to be people on the earth going around to 
look for eagle tw to see if some young ones in il First this man 
found a eagle non w ith two little ones in it He killed those wo. He 
b(gin to look -rt.iand for some more, Foumi another rivs'r with two. 
He did thb two more rime^, Killed two nut of each nest. After he 
killed iIif Last ones a big eagle tame along and asked this man why 
lit killed these young ones. He sure mad abour that- Didnh like for 
him ro do all that lu]J him he should let those young outs go and si vs, 
“Come with tncl Let's go up in die heaven.'* The other man savs he 
didn't want to go up in the heaven widi m eagle, The cagte kept 
saying that rnd so he made up his mind and went up Ln ihe heaven 
with ihe eagle. 

Bmh went up in heaven through the sky. Sky opened up big enough 
w fbev could get Through, Place they come to h tfune kind of place 
up there. He nonet there is a house like this one we're m hat a 
long one. It w «s on the cast side, ;ind half of it wus blue and the 
other yellow. Thtrc were other houses on smith and west and north* 
Thosr houses are different colors Iron* half to the other hllf. They 
got down in die itliddLe of riitx houses. The rasr house was the 
house that die eagle people owned it. Tile south house was owned 
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by some other kind of birds—ay ash. The wear by buzzard. On the 
fourth side were all these small eagles [hawlcs]* 

They pur tbt mm in the house on the east, Get him ro lam. pur 
him on the job to leim Eagle Way* Got him starred so he starred 
to Itam Got it all learned, every bit of it—every song and every 
prav\ When he learn all these songs anti prays, nesc year after that 
one of these says want 10 go ro war. Got enemies close ro 

the east side from there* This man who learned the Eagle Way says 
he wants ro go along. Prom this time this man who learned the 
song had a friend who started to go with him [Big Fly]* All the 
eagle* they want to go along, hut Big Fly says go see Spider first 
Spider has a House on one side. The men went down rherc and 
asked Spider* bur Spider says he better not go. Well, he wanted to 
go (list the same even if Spider says no. He wants to go pretty bad. 
Thinks there ii a \nt of fun in it. All these four different directum 
houses, die people m them, the)' get together and srjn to go. Finally 
the man went along. The enemies had t place down here on the 
Cast side. Thcv came to the place- I hev found it was house of Biif 
Wjisp, These were rIsctr enemies. They come pretty close ami the 
wasps came nut nf their houses and heading for these other bunch. 
They nght quite a w hile thiire and the wasps whip all the eagles 
And all the rest, fugles full of stings in their feathers, Right into 
their bodies. This man* he just kept watching behind- Wcll p they 
got hack to their place, Thh man thought He could kill these wasp* 
by himself. The next day he diJn’r say a word about it to rhe 
eagles Just started off, vraixed to going over. Big Fly sap break up 
some of these ralildr brush. Can use some for whip. Then he went 
over there and Big Fly say? must keep chewing all the time on this 
rabbit brush. When they got dmc, the wasps scare m get afrer [urn 
He darted ro blow on £t % start to kill it_ Kept doing that on the 
wusp until He lull all of them. Ac last them cirne a great hig one out 
of the bouse and that was the boss of all. Blow some on him-gcc 
him down until he can't do anything. Didn’t kill him-fust kinds 
weaken it up, Starr to go home with it* carrying rhar bee. Gome back 
m that house where the eagle people w^ Heard a lot of talk going 
on imidc h talking about him. Some already know he gone back to 
enemy. Says that man sure killed. Can't do anything bv hini-ielf. 
That's whai they *11 raving. The man walk in with That wasp-drop 
him before all these people and say, "Here's your enemy. That'* all 
rhat T s left. 1 whip them alL [ kilt them alL hF But the people til got 
up and *iy, “TharY our enemy. I hop dial's truth." That's what 
che eagle says. Rut they find out rh at. it is true. Well, they kill that 
last one. 

Next ilay they want to go—ihcy hive some more enemies Another 
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pkcc. They all warned to go over there and fighi that enemies, to 
they all started and got there* And that was another kind of wasp- 
the yelluw wasp. Again titis man who whipped die wasps stood k- 
hind the eagles and watched how they fought, [Here die story was 
related practically as above except for substitutions of names.] 

Nett day they warn to go our again, Cioe some more em-n lies—the 
flai rocks. These flat rocks will start to fight. After they got out 
there to that place die wind starts first and then fiat rocks start 
flying around, hi it eagle* in head. After quite a lot got hit, they 
went home, Tbr man made up a chib of cedar. Peeled it off and 
smoothed it up. [Here the story again repeated itself essentially* with 
a final big rock (instead of a big wasps being (eft and subdued] 

Next day tilt eagles want to go over to unother place. "ITirae 
e«mie§ were called ‘"Sticking Plants Moving Around. 1 " The wind 
blows these weeds around and sticks them to the meat of (he eagles 
The man used a fork stick to fight them. He piled aU these weeds 
except one together And burned cheiu. 3 he one bh* one he took 
back to show the Eagles just like he had the boss of all the other 
enemies. 

When he got rid of all these enemies, “That's rhe end,” the man 
siv$. After that this man begin io think he wanes ro go down where 
he used n> he, but ht has no way ro go hack. Someone came along 
and gave him a sunbeam, and he can stand on this sunbeam. In a 
minnre he came tight down on top of one Mountain. Came back 
to fils old place, and a little while after that, just a short rime. He gor 
sick of ihw place where he has been on account of what he did up 
there, killing these animals. 

In the sky he had married an Eagle Woman. Without that head 
men would nut have taught him Eagle Way. He had left her in rhe 
sky, hut she had taught him all the Eagle Way songs Now on earth 
he had another wife and her people pm up Ea^Je Way for thk 
man. He told them how to do it, but Big Fly helped. The life of 
each one of the four enemies [the chiefs! had gone into evil spirits 
and [Mrthered him. This timn h $ budv and face were painted jusc like 
man who goo into pit to trap eagles get panned. He got well on that 

An Eagle Way practitioner (gd) living near Gallup told the 
following story: 

EkigE Way chant began with Sky White Tail and Sky Yellow Tail 1 
They lived in tile north pan of the Xiivaho country at * place 

■" The reference it to * type oF eagle and a type of hawk, respectively. 
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called Water Crosses. Sky White Tail arose out of [he water that 
comes from the east* Sky Yellow Tail came up from the water 
that comes from the north. Sky White Tail's mother was fish. Sky 
Yellow Tail's mother ww oner. They met at Water Crosses, and 
Sky White Tail said, “My younger brother." The other one said, 
"My older brother.” They were brothers after this. 

They were little children. Then rhe White Wind came and 
dressed Sky White Tail up. He grew at the same time. When Wliite 
A Vied finished dreeing Sky While Tail up* Sky Whim Tail was 
full grown. Yellow Wind came aod did it same way to Sky Yellow 
TaiL Both winds were Fjgc-of-the-W Liter Winds. 

First ihing ihc brothers faced to the cast and looked for something 
they could go with Saw nothing. Also sooth, west* and north> Saw 
nothing. East again, then south again. They saw something milking 
a crooked line. Wondered what it was- Soon they knew ic was 
lightning. Sky Whim Tail sank 'Til gtrr that one to move me around 
for my mp. M They also saw something that was hanging down. That 
was a rainbow. Sky Yellow Tail said that will be Ills. Ruth started 
waiting toward these things. 

They started to walk a link way. Came 011 something lying righE 
In their way. Two things. One white and straight. One yellow md 
crooked. Sky White Tail said* "Dcut'i look at these tilings. I am 
going to jump on this one. you jump on that one 1 * These two things 
moved very fast to a piece of rock. Around rock with wings. The 
two eagle people got off on top of thac rock. Noticed one tide to 
it had a door. Sorted for that door. As they got dear, rhe door 
opened. They went in and saw r a man and 1 woman. They looked 
almost the same. One was wlutc, other yellow from neck and 
shoulders up. The one with white neck called Sky White Tail to 
come over and shake hands with him and sit by him. The other 
called 1 he other rhe same way p saying, 'Tome here* my maternal 
grandchild.'' 

"Hie white-necked one slid to both* “I am your father. 1,1 He said, 
“Of course, you don't know how you came and how you were 
raised* l put you over there." The white-necked one ^aid, h> ] have 
a Home. I want you to go there with me. From now cm you will be 
used by the Indians. Some will talk one language, some another. You 
are the eagle people- Your fathers will lie used by these Indians. 
Now we will lte> cat/' 

They starred to rake a step but didn't move. Room ■-hook. Could 
hear thunder noise. **diT n White-necked eagle put up wings and 
moved them back and forth. Woman jusr prayed. The white-necked 
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onc said, "We art doing* something and not noticing it.” He told the 
people to Im>w their heads and not look around. ^This white rock 
U flying now, The thunder h fbe one that makes it fly. We art 
flying to the east/ 1 As they flew around, the white-necked one rold 
them they were going over Pelade Peak, Mount Taylor, the San 
Francisco Mountains, and the La Plata Mountains. 

After a white they locked around and the door was open. Just 
as w *ri as door opened, brother* noticed they were right on top of 
the rocks where they hud Ittcn before. This was near Toadkm* 
There the ivhhr^necked one gave them a good talk- Said this rock 
was his body and all the different Indians would go by it, h Is a 
rock shaped like .m eagle with tail towards m.<nli. iL lf we hadn't met 
together and come here* there wouldn't he any Indians on earth. But 
now- the tribes of Indians will be spread out/’ 

On rhe floor of this room was a pelt made of eagle feathers. He 
told Sky White Toil and Sky YeBpw Tail to sit on this pdc* The 
woman sang. Whitt-necked gave his name rn Sky Tail; 

the woman gne her name to Sky Yellow Tail, White-neck rotd Sky 
Whitt Tail and Sky Yellow Tail to stay by ibis rock always. “If 
you travel in die air, go way up in the four directions but remember 
where this tock is. Always come back to rhis rock. This n our 
home. When ihr world stares changing, rhh rock will be standing 
here getting older and older. If this met folk* it means no world. 
This rock wid I.m- called Winged Rock I Ship rock]. The different 
tribes should take care of thk ruck for always. Should go there and 
put turtjuoiu: away for the eagle. Sing for It and pny fur ii. If shi* 
is taken curt of right, will last for many years* Otherwise—not long. 

The whitc-necked reached in his feathers and pulled our a feather. 
Pur it behind him. One was white tail for Sky White Talk and one 
was yellow tail for Sky Yellow' Tail* “This is your mind I am giving 
you." he said to both, "Hold the fearhtr up and try to look through 
fr. In there you will notice how many people there will l>e r You sec 
head*. Those are *he different tribes. At die top-blue eyes-white 
people- All these people arc strong, hut the strongest is at the top. 
All the mhes will come under the whit? people.” He told Sky 
Yellow' Tail to bold feather Juw and then up high. Then he should 
look through. Saw sheep, horses, canlc, everything which grown on 
earth. It i all There* 

At this point the curcr said that this was rhe end of one story 
and rim another story started there hut that he dido 1 ! dare tell 
that until after frost. 
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Discussion 


The principal value of these material is to provide documenta¬ 
tion for inve$ngatinn into the range of variation* an indispensable 
aspect of any scientific study of phenomena Both of rhesc 
episodes are, to be sure, coarse and fragmentary as compared to 
Newcomb's recording. They were obtained quite incidentally, 
and no effort was made to enlarge or supplement the stories by 
questioning. The fir&r was spontaneously volunteered by the old 
man during an evening meat apropos of an inquiry of mine about 
some wild honey he had gathered. The second was proffered as 
supporting evidence when I had expressed scepticism as to Eagle 
Way being an independent and separate chanL 

It is noteworthy riiar the only events of cither account that 
emer into NewcombV complete chant legem! are the subduing* 
of stinging insects. Otherw ise* the only resemblances are certain 
highly ncncraiized ones of act and symbol that can be isolated 
from any bodv of Navabu mythic material. My informants were 
almost certainly much less teamed in this specialty than New- 
combV The first account., indeed, has a certain interest as repre¬ 
senting that vulgarization of a legend known by a man of 
ceremonial learning but not a practitioner of die chant in ques¬ 
tion. We need mntcrial of this son to compare with the full 
Vernons known by specialists. But, because che two episodes 
recorded by me contain so much nor even alluded to in New- 
comb's recording, are we Justified in inferring that my inf <1 tru¬ 
ants arc utterly ignorant on this topic or even charlatans^ Not 
at all t I think. Jake 1 have known for many years* and his 

I, The fim episode shmm general wmihmy in c^m icqueoea tv a part 
of tlie Heart Wav legend publivhcd by Relchard i p, 3 !^ On the con- 
neclJoiBc bttwcsn Bead W iy irui Fr^e Way see anii ilMfrJ. Hie 

correspondence of cvqiia in Reichnrd 1 * Bad Way legend and in the l jgle 
Wiy episode m fold by 2 should probably regarded ai further evidence 
far the association of Head Way and Eagle W iy. Dr, Wyman hat made 
the following otervstkn in a letter 10 me, and I present it as a meful 
suggest inn that seems to me in accord with all data that we Imc *t pnse«E: 
"My hunch h that Head Way probably eiisEcti a* 1 Holy Way cW at 
a time when the Eagle Trapping Rite via purely a Game Way 
and that the latter became a curing chant by accretion from Jksd Way . 11 
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sincerity is beyond question. And "ignorance 1 * * 4 ' would be a 
proper verdict only on the postulate that there b one and only 
one M correct” version of the Eagle Way chant legend. This would 
lie absurd, although there has been not a link zealous bigotry 
on the parr of ethnologists to defend supposedly orthodox forms 
of myths or ceremonies. Fart of the trouble has undoubtedly 
been thac investigators have identified emotionally with favorite 
informants who were held up as more learned or trustworthy 
and as knowing “the rmth.' s At least with a tribe so large, so get>- 
graphically dispersed, and With such heterogenous cultural 
origins as ihe Navaho, stit-h a view is utterly indefensible* To 
return to the concrete matter at issue, it dimply is a fact tbit 
two elderly. non-English -speaking Nava ho ceremonial practi¬ 
tioners in the year 1937 give as parrs of a chant legend events 
that do not appear in another version of chat chant legend 
recorded from another Indian at a different time and place. To 
us, as scientists, the question as to which is "right'" or "wrong'* 
is essentially meaning less. These data can claim our attention 
only as elements that may be used En inductions on participation 
in ceremonial knowledge, on distribution of myth elements, and 
<m agreement and disagreement of Navahos on their mythology. 


Sand painting Ceremony Excerpt 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONTEXT 

P 5 was ie fclan 18)* She complained of being “sick all over / 1 
but probably had tuhemdoda* She died less than six months 
later. The ceremony was held in the hogan of her daughter (43) 
who acted as I f^. The datighteris husband (39) acted as H*. 
S was hb (dan 22} from Two Wells. The only ^spectators were 

-*■ Cb lV4dh. p. S7» fp 21. The abbreviations refer to participant* in the 

ccremofty as follow* P t patient, S T singer m euro. A, asshtain- BH, bxdt 

helper: SH, sweat or emetic helper: Hi- H*. Hi. cic^ other hdptn. 

4. New coif ih U&W, p. SB) implies rlw the Eagle Wiy Cham was used 

caty u an did to tiicccss in hu ruing eagle- This may twice have been rrue, 
bin littEc is nu duulti that at present it i* earned *mc fur curing. 
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my interpreter (ds) and myself (Ob This cieerpr had not been 
rccommended by diagnosis, P liad been LLl for some time and had 
had a succession of treatments. She and her daughter and son- 
in-hw had simply informally agreed to take advantage of the 
presence of S in this locality, to which he had been called by 
another family. There seemed to be no conviction on anyone’s 
part that Eagle Way would be peculiarly efficacious for the 
ailments in question The unstated premise appeared to be ' lire's 
try everything we can/ 1 


NOTES ON EQUIPMENT USED 

S's bundle included body-painting equipment, pouches contain¬ 
ing various plant medicines, a whistle made of the femur of a 
jack rabbit killed by an eagle/ a gourd rattle of the same type 
as those used in Qiiricahua Wind Way, a medicine cup of tunic 
shell, two prairie dog skins, and a beaver skin. Paints and plants 
had been obtained in the usual manner. The prairie dog skins 
were from animals trapped and skinned (apparently in no specrii 
way) by S. The heaver skin had been bought by S "from 3 
white man in Farmington for five dollars.” Other items of 
equipment had been purchased by S from fn, his maternal unde 
and teacher. Sand painting materials and equipment were* as 
commonly, provided by P's family* 


SANDPAINTING CEREMONY 

i. Sand pa in ring made, 10:10-11:30 a_m. by S and Hi (paints 
had been ground by H 3 ). Pieces of corrugated paper from a 
carton were used as receptacles. Called “Eagles’ near." Represents 
two young eagles in nesc in tree, surrouiided by their food; to 
the north, a deer, ro the south, a ground squirrel: to the west, a 
cononrail; to the cast, a prairie dog. The parent eagles (large) 
stand guard rs« ihe cast and west Dimensions, about 1 by 7 ft. 

3, Sand painting set-up; none. 

f. Cl. Kluckhohn and Wynait UWb* p. Mb The corner for ill irate- 
mtms in this s^diuii y provided by this monograph, atul serious students 
wili find fi accessary io make the appropriate compirKoes there. 
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P enrercd (13:42). Meal sprinkling, 

4- Chant lotion administered By S to P. Son^ j. Rattle used 
by iis (Cham lotion has been placed on tail of east large cagtc + ) 

5- Body pain ring. 4 By S only. Forehead solid white. Cliin solid 
yellow. Ankles and wrists solid white; White dots up ventral 
center of legs Then white dots up chest and down back. White 
cross between shoulders. Songs a-8< 

6 . Prairie Jog skin bound on P's right wrist. Beaver skin 
draped around her neck. Song 9- Whistle blown, Song 10. 

7 P sits on Mndpaintiiig (center), \kander design drawn in 
hlack by S on cop of white block on P's forehead and wrists* 
Songs 11-14, 

Infusion specific (which had been placed on north wing of 
east large eagle) administered. By S to self, (hen co F with 
sitemating: ihriLst ar sand painting and administration four rimes. 
Short prayer, 

9- Sand application. With second prairie dog skin. Ail sand- 
painting destroyed except west eagle. 

10. Fumigation. Coal placed only for P, Song 15* 

11. Eating mush. (Aliish, in a Navaho cooking pot, had been 
placed between south wing and leg of west large eagle,) Bv all 
present. Snngs 

1 5 * P leaves sand painting. 

(Sandpainring erasure. Song 20. 

14. Sand painting disposal. By ]T Song it. 

15. P re-enters S removes prairie dog and beaver $ktns from 
her Songs *1-33, 


Odd Bits of Unpublished Information on Ea%le Way* 

Eagk Way bi often given first over a patient and then followed 
by Bead Way. 

A gourd natrie is used in F^iglc Way* bur in Bead Wav no 
rattle—only a basket drum. 


6, According tn gd 4 the entire legs diuuld be pointed white from the 
knee down, the arms while from the elbow* down. 

’* All ohtimcd from gd. 
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Inhere are four Eagle Way sand paintings; Young Eagles in 
the Nest. Cagles Dressed in Snakes, and Eagle Trappings (two 
different sandpuidngs). 

Hastilt Biyal Badani, who lives near Toadlem, stiff carries out 
the five-night form of Eagle Way. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF DEATH 


AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN 

INDIANS 


D uring ntE long course of human history indi¬ 
vidual men and women have probably thought, 
felt and done almost everything thar was within 
the tant^e permitted by anatomy* physiology* and the limits of 
exit™ I nature. An astonishing variety of dtese experiments in 
behavior were eventually institutionalized in those conventional 
designs for living that aiuhropokigisu term ' culture patterns," 
If one considers the exuberant varsousness of the solutions that 
differeni peoples have devised for perennial human problems, it 
is truly amazing that no known group has ever adopted the 
functionally simplest mode of disposing of its dead—merely 
abandoning corpses or disposing of them without a tire of any 
sort 

Even she Neanderthal race of the Old Stone Age seems to 

msd Reprinted by pnDmwm of the publishers from Clyde KiucLhulin, 
‘ Conceptions Of Death among the Southw estern Indians 1 {lnpcn*«3l 
Lwtoit on the Immorality of Man for the academic year IW?- 
t04§} + Divinity School linUet in, Vo|. pp* S-J^i 
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have practiced regular interments sometimes a flat stone protects 
the head; sometimes weapons art left m the grave; there are 
evidences tliat some have interpreted as those of funeral feasts; 
and bodies were often clearly arranged in a stylized position 
that presumably had symbolic significance. By the time of 
the Cro-Magnons ornaments were placed in graves, and the 
dead were occasionally imbedded in red odirr. In more recent 
times one can document a hundred^or a thousand—styles ui 
burial or cremation, or other types of disposal. There arc bizarre 
rites of disinterment, scraping the flesh from the bones, and re¬ 
burying these or wearing or exhibiting some parr of rhe skekton. 
There Ls luxuriant variety in ritual style, bur the vast uniformity 
of which I wish to remind you is that always and everywlitre 
death and the dead ate created ritually. If one Can loot ac riiis 
fact freshly and against die perspective of variation in most 
human institutions, its significance is challenging. 

The challenge is the greater when one adds the fact char 
these rites are something more Than an affectionate and cere¬ 
monial fare well Historical records and the investigations of 
anthropologists demonstrate that the rituals of erhnologically 
known peoples are premised upon the assumption rhar death is 
not the end. Airain* if one can consider the matter with fresh¬ 
ness and with scientific detachment, ic is astonishing that Soviet 
Russia is the first major culture iu proclaim the finality of 
physical death. Is the denial of the extinction of personality or 
soul simply a monumental proof of human egotism? 

Clearly, the problem is more complicated than that. But the 
interpretation one makes of this empirical generalization will 
depend upon one's primitive postulates. The theologian is Likely 
to see these data as evidence of an instinct divinely given to all 
hm 1 t.inLiiid. Nnr. given his premises, may one complain that 
this conclusion is illogical The scientist, however, will seek first 
for a naturalistic explanation* He will attempt to explain this 
uniformity in terms of certain constants of the human situation 
and in terms nf invariable properties of the human nervous 
system. Perhaps these two orientations art not as different as they 
may stem to m at first. The theologian's «[UCSt for the divine 
bw and the scientist's qaest for natural hw may cum out to be 
somewhat different approaches ro the same basic phenomena. 


i jrf Culture anp behavior 

At mv race, the theologian and the scientist will agree that 
burial customs and beliefs concerning the afterlife may profitably 
l>c explored in the light of reason, This includes, of course* 
turning the light of reason upon processes that arc essentially 
Irrational or nonrammnL The psychoanalyses may be rig lit, at 
least in part, in insisting that mechanisms of projection and iden¬ 
tification help us to understand the psychological dynamics of 
conceptions of immortality, Freud pointed to '"the omnipotence 
of thought" 1 as an all-prevailing human dchisiOfL The fantasy 
Incomes the thing. The wish to avoid being “swallowed up in 
the wide womb of uncreated night" 1 is so powerful that It k 
projected as reality, On the other band, one does nor have to 
go 50 far as to plumb the unconscious to discover plausible ma¬ 
sons for the universal belief in afterlife. Tylor s theory has been 
condemned as imellectuahstic; yet almost all primitives cominue 
ro cite the appearance of the dead in die dreams of the living 
as their rationale for assuming that personality outlasts the 
conn prion nf the body. 

Whatever die ultimate Causes of the conviction in an existence 
beyond the grave mav be, it is certain that such doctriites and 
rituals have promoted the psychological adjustment tif indi¬ 
viduals and the integration and survival of societies. A funeral 
is a symbolic assertion that a person is important not only to his 
immediate relatives but to the whole group, The belief dm the 
soul is not destroyed with the body usually implies a conrimui- 
rion of the mdividuars potency beyond the moral life-spam 1 
Indeed, the careful attention to ritual derail is less frequently 
envisaged ^ a triumphant aflumatinn of immortality than as a 
nectary instrument for protecting the living against tli c malig¬ 
nant powers of the dead. Hites arts also a means uf rtmiegrating 
the family and the larger group after the disruption caused by 
tin: loss of one of its members. 

I A fcimicwhi! different, cmphafsii Is found in Hindu and Bmldhat 
thmigho for, according to these views, even if the soul i* reborn, n w ill 
be rebtBlTi *t d different induidml. even in some cas» os a member of a 
different specie*. Some diamine* «ate that the hieing 31 w cotth 

timiE Ui edil uirhoui uking pmiividujJ fnmL Certain hjieciali¥ts assert that 
the &uuk-stuff that goes through ftioamatioru is no? considered an indivi¬ 
dual mn\ bur nrhtr a port of iho nruYerad soul scelurt^ release from any 
definite form or form* by aitaininp unkm with in vmree. 
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Some psychological correlates of intimations of immortality 
are less universal. Christians tend to think of the comforting 
prospect of being reunited with beloved comrades and of the 
compensation for misery in this life as ^natural" appeals to the 
belief in an afterlife. Actually, these are somewhat special and 
unusual developments* Very few cultures picture tht oesn: world 
as a belter one or as one in which the divine ha lance of justice 
is redressed- In many caws reunion is either not envisaged or is 
not presen red in attractive terms* Even the threat of punishment 
after death is comparalively seldom used as a sanction to produce 
moral behavior on this earth- Finally, one can hardly consider 
immortality, in the strict sense, as a pan-human concept Almost 
aU peoples have conceived of some continuation, of something 
that was mt extinguished with the last beat of the heart. But 
this is nor invariably felt to be permanent- A gradual extinction 
is often portrayed, nr a sudden annihilation after so many gen¬ 
erations or other fixed period- When the soul L* thought to be 
imperishable, personal immortality does not necessarily follow. 
The souhstuff may be merged with thar of others or in natural 
forces. 

Death, what is done after death occurs, and conceptions of 
death—all of these topics can be and have been treated in a 
variety of ways. The famous physiologist Cannon (1943) showed 
how the fear of witchcraft could produce disfunction of the 
autonomic nervous system so that death* in fact, ensues. Poison, 
Brittain, and Marshall (|0J3> have provided 1 comparative 
treatise on the disposal of ibc dead- Hartmann i 1953) fruitfully 
combines anthropolngical, linguistic, and philosophical view¬ 
points in considering the cult of the dead in Ireland Some 
anthropologists and psychiatrists (Mauss, 19:6; Aginsky. 1^4°* 
Wilbur, 1040) deal with the psychological aspects, t propose to 
take a paper by Boa* (iqs;) 3S m Y model, hut I shall restrict 
myidf to the culture area I know best. 

Matty values and motivations that we arc wont to think of 
as inevitably attached to ihe notion of immortality are isn fact 
local in time and space. This esntigcs from ireful consideration 
of any cultures that are apart from the Western and,, specifically* 
the JudeoChristian tradition- Those of 1 he Navaho, Apachc T 
and Pueblo Indians in the American Southwest will di> as wel 
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as any. Much, though not all, of what may be said of these 
beliefs relating to the afterlife would apply to many ocher 
American Indian life-ways- 1 shall begin wirh the Navaho and 
give their beliefs the most extended treatment, because there I 
con speak from original field work. My remarks on the other 
groups will be hardly more than comparative comments. 


Naiwho 


Let me first sketch a very general picture. The Navaho believe 
that life begins when wind enrtrs the body through its orifices 
(particularly the cars) or when Changing Woman places a tiny 
hie of SQiii-subsranee in the infant's head just alter binh. The 
question ns to whether this soul existed before this b not raised. 
Most Navahos fed that a stillborn infant or a fetus Jacks a soul- 
They say you can see the trail of the first death in the whorls 
of the fingertips. 

Death is the end of all good things to the hJavahos- They have 
no belief m $. glorious immortality. Existence in the hereafter 
appears to be only a shadowy and uninviting thing. The after- 
world is a place like this earth, located to the north and below 
the earth's surface. It is approached by a trail down a hill or 
cliff t and there b a sand pile at the bottom. Deceased kinfolk p 
who look as they did when hast seen alive* come in guide the 
dying to the afterworld during a journey that takes four days. 
At the entrance to the afterworld old guardians apply tests to 
sec if death lias really neturmL 

Death and everything connected with it are horrible to The 
People. Even to look upon the bodies of dead animals, except 
those killed far food* is a peril. Dead humans ait put away as 
soon as possible* and with such elaborate precautions that one of 
the greattsi favors a white person can do for a Navaho is to 
undertake ihb abhorrent responsibility. 

This intense and morbid avoidance of the dead and of every- 
thing connected with them rests upon the fear of ghosts. The 
ocher Earth Surface People who have fearful powers—witches— 
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are also very tcrritplc, but ihcy ire. after all, living beings who 
can be controlled in some measure and, if necessary', kided. 
Ghosts are, as it were, the witches of the world of the dead, a 
shadowy impalpable world altogether beyond the control of ihc 
living 

Most of rhe dead may return as ghosts to plague the living. 
Only those who die of old age, rhe stillborn, and infants who 
do not live long enough to inter a cry or sound do not produce 
ghosts, and for them the four days of mourning after buna! 
need nor be observed* since they will nor be injurious to the 
living. Otherwise, any dead pc non, no matter how friendly or 
affectionate his attitude while lie was living, is a potential danger, 

A ghost is the mdhgnam pan of ti dead person, ft returns to 
avenge some neglect or offense. If a corpse has nor been buried 
property, if some of hb belongings that he wished interred with 
him have lieen he id our, if not enough animals have been killed 
at his grave, nr If the grave has been disturbed in any wsty T the 
ghost will return to the burial place or to his former dwelling. 

Ghosts appear alter dark or just before the death of some 
family member, in human form or as coyores. owk, mice, whirl- 
winds* spots of fire, or indefinite dark objects They are usually 
dark or black. They may change form or size before one's eyes 
or make recognizable sounds (as of familiar birds or animals) 
and noises of movement. Whistling in the dark is always evidence 
that a ghost is near. Since ghosts appear only at night, adult 
Navahos arc afraid to go about in rhe dark alone, and all sofis 
of night shapes and sounds are fearful 

Ghosts mav chase people, jump upon them, tug their clothes, 
or throw din upon them. Their actions nor only arc irightcnuig 
in themselves but also are omens of disaster to come. When a 
Nava ho thinks he has seen a ghnsi or when one lias appeared in 
his dreams* he is sure that he or a relative will die unless the 
proper ceremonial treatment is successfully applied. 

The Navahos always document their seeing of ghosts with 
□ctusl sensory evidence: large or unusual tracks* a hit of owl 
feather in a strange place, a fire that b unaccounted for. Mission¬ 
aries and physicians sometimes speak as if the reports of ghosts 
were strictly comparable to the hallucinations and delusion::I 
experiences of the mentally unbalanced- Such a judgment over- 
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loots the part played by cultural tradition fas opposed to the 
individual's “mentality") in interpreting the evidence of the 
senscs. 

As Hahowdl has written f tyjS, p- j8>- 


. . , psychologically, ilus actual ordei of reality in which human 
brings live b constluted in large measure bv the traditional concepts 
and beliefs that are held. , . . Indians are able to point out plenty 
of tangible empirical evidence that supports the interpretation of 
the realities that tlvcir culture impose upon their minds. 

Night in the Nava ho country is huge; in every direction there 
is silence, and strange forms and shadows sometimes give a start 
to those who have not been brought up to believe in ghosts. But 
if you ham been reared on ghost lore, then ynu have a ready- 
made scheme for interpreting, for elaborating from an actual 
sensory experience. Almost all people believe what they find 
others believing—those others with whom they identify them- 
selves. White men also believe many things on authority, not 
because they themselves have seen the evidence and worked Out 
the theory from first principles themselves. 

There is considerable inconsistency and indeed con fusion 
among the statements present-day Nnahos make about death 
and immortality. In part, this may be traced to direct and indirect 
influences of Christianity. In port, the disagreements relate to the 
fart that Navahc* of different; regions have had their main 
historical contacts with different tribes of other Indiana. It is 
also true that Indians in general have not troubled to create 
systematic and completely congruent theologies thar conform 
to the canons of Aristotelian logic. Nava I to mythology contains 
the idea of an afterlife but discusses it only casually and frog¬ 
men tardy. 

Nevertheless, one finds virtual unanimity on a number of 
major issues. There is no sense w hatever that life is a preparation 
for existence in the next world. Even the conception, that there 
b a connection between the tw o modes of existence is a distinctly 
minor nutc. Perhaps one may cite the belief that the very young 
and innocent and those who die in respected old age need not 
be feared. However, the fact of the matter » that this belief is 
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little honored in behavior. A fcsv informants assert iliar witches 
and suicides go to a different phee. but if this he a punishment* 
it b nseftlv that of senega tion, In any case, one suspects a 
borrowing of Christian doctrine. This suspicion attains practical 
Certainry u hen it comes to rbc occasional statements one hears 
today 1 hat 1 he evil dead go to i burning pit in the center of 
die earth. The aboriginal notion held out neither the hope of 
reward nor the fear of punishment in the Ufc beyond- 

Niavaho t hinkin g accords with the Greek epigram. “Death is 
evil; tiie Gods themselves have judged k SO. Mythology picrurrs 
the Nava ho supernatural^ as f eari ng death. T he mortality of 
human beings ts sometimes radonalizcd in myth mi the ground 
that otherwise the earth would become crowded- hue the 
solace of beneficent divine purpose is Lacking. On the contrary, 
dying cither is regarded as due to in eiperimenTal caprice of 
some divinity or b explained as the daily payment demanded 
by the Sun for carrying oui his travel, 

Death is evil and the dead are feared. Every item in the 
funeral ritual b intended to prevent or cajole the deceased from 
returning Co plague hb relatives. The corpse s property is de¬ 
posited with him" bur this is no spontaneous gesture of affection 
nor a disinterested desire to promore well-being in the afterworld, 
Nava ho lore teaches that any stinginess m the part of the living 
will brine swift and terrible retaliation. 

It is significant rhat the living are most vulnerable 10 the ghosts 
of tbeir own relatives. Indeed, if a ghost appears in or near a 
crowd, only die relatives will be sensitive to the apparition. 
There h Unit or no dread of the spirits of those long gone. 
Navafao thought b not dear whether thb is because soub gradu¬ 
ally cease to wist or because ghosts lack motivation, to return 
from ghost-land after the relatives they have known in life have 
also disappeared from the surface of the earth. 

This focus of anxiety Upon the ghosts of known relatives is 
most plausibly explained by Opltr's (■ ?j 4 ) theory dev duped to 
understand similar belief and behavior among two Apache mbes. 
On the one hand, there is vehement mourning for the dead and. 
in most eascs r genuine evidence of grief. On the other hand, 
there is rxatflicrarcd terror that the beloved relatives will recuin 
t« take a Living person back with them or at least bring severe 
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“ghost sickness/ 1 Oplcr points out that physical survival demands 
the closest sort of cooperation in the family group. Feelings of 
antagonism and resentment most ordinarily be severely sup¬ 
pressed during life* for open conflict and competition would 
threaten the successful carrying our of subsistence activities- Vet 
the behavior of drunken Apaches and Navahu* plainly evidences 
the intensity of submerged feelings of hostility coward some 
close relatives, lienee ghosts may be understood as projections 
of the largely unconscious hate and distrust that die living have 
felt toward dead members of the intimate family circle, Senti¬ 
ments at death are best described as mixed. The positive side 
comes out in tears and the melancholy sense of loss. The nega¬ 
tive side is expressed in fearful dreams and fantasies of ghost 
apparitions. 

One of the reasons that Nstfahn conceptions of life after death 
are much less clearly formulated than other aspects of their 
religious beliefs is the reluctance to discuss anything connected 
with death or the dead. Only when some individual believes 
himself victimized by a ghost bur feels a need to consuk a divine* 
for more precise information as to which ghost is troubling him 
and what the diagnosis for ceremonial treatment is, does one 
hear unforced state merits of N .tv a ho theory, 

Fear T however* is not the whole story, 1 have heard more 
than one Nava ho utter rite substance of Confucius' famous 
question, “We do nor know life, how do we know death-" As 
the Navahos say* “These things arc hidden from us. M The Nava- 
hos accept the inevitability of dying, but in a religion that almost 
entirely lacks revelation and prophecy the afterlife b defined 
only by a few vague statements in the traditions of the people. 
Moreover, the whole of Nava ho implicit philosophy maintains 
that it ii ihLs life that counts-pirtly on the ground that living 
here and now may be rich and satisfying, partly because such 
notions as there are of the next world portray it as a rather 
vague, misty, unexciting place. A very old man once explained 
has traveling around so much in this way: “1 want to move 
around while I can. Soon 1 11 be dead and f wnn l be able to* 
HI have to take a long rest." 

A more positive note is sometimes struck in the statements of 
older Navaho intellectuals. It is said that for the living to be 
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much concerned with death and the afterlife is both unwise 
and unhealthy, indeed, Navaho religion considers such preoccu¬ 
pation to be symptomatic of psychic or organic illness* though 
die ordinary Ngvphn f s interpretation would fitid the cause in 
the supernatural viskatioii of a ghost Tret there ts a deep current 
in Navaho though! that is congruent with Spinoza s proposition* 
+< The tree man thinks about nothing so little as about death, his 
wisdom consisting in the contemplation* not of death, hue of 
life 11 

Navaho eschatology is almost entirely consistent in affirming 
that a “wind" or “breath” leaves the body at death for a spirit- 
land, although l have heard a few Navahos say something like 
this; "We used to believe that. Now we think when you die 
you stay dcaiL n The spirit-land is most often located to the 
north (which is the fearsome direction to the Nava ho). Some¬ 
times k is placed to the wesr r It hi usually said to be beneath the 
surface of this world and is* often identified with the land from 
which the Holy People emerged in mythological times- Some 
accounts depict ghost dand as continually cloudy or shrouded 
in darkness; others describe it as a barren, dcsvrt place- Activity 
seems to be almost nonexracnr according to some informants; 
other accounts suggest that dead Nav alios farm* hunt* and cany 
out the other pursuits of terrestrial life, including ceremonial A 
few informants consider d\at only the souls of animals and. 
insects go l*cloiv f while human souls have a home above ground. 
The dominant picture, thought is that of returning to an interior, 
dark place ("the dark earth”)* The psychoanalyst will surely 
find here a standardised unconscious fantasy of return to the 
womb* 

The Mohave Indians distinguish four sniil-substances, but 
many Nava has speak of two. One of these appears to reside 
permanently in spirtt-biui The other is variously described as 
lingering (at least for many years) about ihc grave or as moving 
back and forth between spLrit4anJ and the homes of the living! 
often in the skin of a coyote, mouse, or owl Some informants 
appear to distinguish between the fate of the good and evil 
incorporeal parts of the person* Only the evil leaves the spirit- 
land to return m the earth as a ghost. Some informants maintain 
that the good pare of the soul goes to four different places. 
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depending upon the time of day when a person dies. A few 
s®y that nunc of the good lives on after death. 

There is conflicting lore with respect to she appearance of 
tiie dead. The dead leave their skim but are sdil portrayed as 
taking with them whatever they were dressed in. The gruesome 
aspect of the corpse itself is seldom mentioned Ghosts are almost 
never seen in human form, alt hough there sire i few cases of 
apparition of skeletons. On the other hand, myths speak of 
spirits as combing their hair and painting their faces red- Those 
who have visited ihc netherworld in dream* coma; or unconscious* 
ness readily recognise their relatives. In the opinion of Father 
Retard Haile* the best Navaho scholar* a spirit living without 
bodily form would he inconceivable to the Navaho. One myth 
affirms that women in the 4 'dark place 11 will cease to have mem 
strsial periods and to heir children. 

The Nfnvaho, then, do nor yearn for immortality. They accept 
some form of continued eristcncc as probable, hut the prospect 
is more accepted than welcomed. It should he noted explicitly 
[hat Navaho dead arc not thought of as joining their divinities. 
Tiu- divinities arc in comely separate places. Nor can die un- 
acculti]rated Mavrin* regard die Christian belief in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body whh anything bur horror. This U almost 
certainly the reason that the two Gltost Dance movements that 
swept the western United Stales in the nineteenth century were 
rejected hy the Navaho. As Hill says (1944, p* £=5): 

For due Navrim with Kb almost psychotic fear of death* ihe dead 
and all connected with them, no greater Cataclysm than the return 
of die departed - + , could be envisioned. In short* the Navaho were 
frightened out of their wits for fear the tenets of the movement were 
true. 


lacking any sense that this life is a preparation for a more 
significant existence, the Nfavaha* do not "solve 1 * the problem of 
giNnl and evil by tlteix eschatological doctrine. Navaho tnotilitv 
is practical rather than categorical. Abstract moral standards arc 
hardly necessary in a homogeneous, facc-to-fvce society, Gin¬ 
ceptions of heaven and hell are the logical counterparts h the 
afterworld of the philosophic abstractions of absolute good and 
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absolute evil +r Thc Christian/ 1 as McNair (1948* p, 17*) **>' s m 
his doctoral thesis, **believing in these absolutes, is forced to posit 
them in an ideal world since they- are not part of the world in 
which he Lives.” While the Navaho feds very' keenly than life 
L> kiTrd r his outlook \s tjuice foreign to that of “Life i< teal, Liic 
is earnest, and the grave is nor the goal/ 1 To quote McNair 
■ p r 175) ugaim “The Navaho has turned W witchcraft to explain 
the evils in his present world rather than to eschatological hopes 
of reward for himself and punishment for chose who have caused 
his insecurity/ 1 


Apache 


It is not surprising that there are many resemblances, down 10 
small details between the beliefs of the Navaho and those of the 
closely related Apache tril>& The most striking difference is that 
both the castem and the western Apache speak of the tietherlunt! 
as a place of pleasure and plenty, free from pain, sorrow 1 , and the 
necessity to work, Gpkr says that “the Mcscalcro conception ot 
life after death is One of an underground paradise.” One of his 
informants gave the following idyllic picture (194^. P- 4 *o)i 

They say that when you die ic h like falling off a high cliff- You 
tall arid fall off into "spec ansi eventually you light easily m the 
floor of a beautiful vaLley. Hcnc are many tipis, mifiy people, ill 
the friends you have known in your life, laughing, hunting* eating, 
having j gruod lime. Life there is much like life here on nnh T c3terpc 
that it is better. Lveiyone keeps fits earthly appearance but there is 
more food and the women are more beautiful. The valley has many 
tree? and is iwmionded by high cliffs* The people who live there 
never dijL 

This is in sharp contrast to the typical Navaho view, I have never 
heard one Navaho suggest that the afterworld was a better place, 
and l have heard many emphatically stare the contrary. There 
arc two references in the lirenrmfe to j pleasant afterlife, bat 
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both come ftom a region near the railroad where Christian infiu.- 
cncc is strong. Other differences are matters of detail. The 
Narahos usually relate that the guardians of die entrance to die 
land of the dead make new arrivals take one or both moccasins 
off and shake them for dirt to sec whether or not they really 
are dead. The jieardk Apache variani of this test b that wild 
plums arc offered; if they arc eaten, die newcomer slides down 
into the underworld. 

The White Mountain Apache believe that witches go to a 
special, unpleasant locality where they musi conrimially work. 
The Ji ear ilia Apache hold that witches are segregated in a place 
made dangerous by poisonous plants and beasts of prey. The 
White Mountain Apache also specify separate locations for sha¬ 
mans of great power and for persons killed by water* lightning, 
or ecmiiji animals. These Apache also apparently fail to distin¬ 
guish two aspects of the souk they say simply that the “breath” 
goes to an abode in the north char b ruled by a Ghost Chief and 
from which any “breath” may return as a ghost. 


Puebb 


There are numerous and imports nr variations in belief and prac¬ 
tice among the twenty-odd Pueblo Indian tribes. Nevertheless, 
without too much distortion, one may consonct a generalized 
picture that accords with the Navaho-Apache at many points and 
differs interestingly at others. The Pueblos show a fear of the 
dead, though it appears to be appreciably less intense. There is 
a parallel to Navaho-Apadie ”ghosc sickness” The dead are mher 
consistently described as carrying on the familiar patterns of 
Pueblo life Funeral and other rites arc utilized as techniques for 
keeping the individual dead from returning. The following for¬ 
mula used in San Juan Pueblo, is typical enough: 

Here h (ckkI for you. Do not be mean to people here, Do noc 
come around. If you dp tome, do ooe let us hear yoe. 
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There are. however, some interesting differences, Among the 
Hopi, it lease, there is belief in the reincarnation of dead children, 
People nrc nor thought of as quite fully dead until four days 
after breathing has ceased; there are indications of this transitional 
stage in Navaho thought* but it is less clear-cut- The individual 
dead are less thought of as malevolent than as, in Robbing happy 
phrase, "infected with a contagious diseasc_ ,r The dead very' soon 
cease to exist as Individual*. 

The worlds of the living and of the dead are separated much 
less sharp! v. Corpses are put away with their kachina masks, their 
passports to the other world which they will wear there. One 
student of the Zufii has remarked: 

'‘Dead" isn't the way the Zuhis think of it— rnir word carries ton 
much finality of separation- “Present but no! secn TI expresses the Zufu 
feeling. 

Some Pueblos seem to feel that the passage from one mode of 
existence to the other is never a natural phenomenon in the strict 
sense. Death is always due to witchcraft in the last analysis. 

The dead, considered as a collectivity, are nor feared but rather 
looked 10 as the source of rain and other blessings. They become 
divinities who are welcomed and in fact invoked back to the 
villages. In every Ho pi ceremony the spirits of the dead arc 
invoked—us kachina (divine beings) or as clouds or simply as the 
inhabitants of the underworld. "Each earthly ceremony has its 
counterpart in the under world hut is carried out at the opposite 
time of rise year In the kiva, or sacred chamber, there is an open¬ 
ing to permit communication with the underworld. 

However, the Hopi + like the Navaho, devote rhrir thought to 
this life w hile it Lasts. As Kennard (1937* P- 49 *) s*P* 

Every individual has his own road to follow, his own wjU which 
lie concentrates upon keeping happy. HdJthy. and arriving at old agt- 
He, too. fiui 5 t live without mental can dirt, worry, or trouble 
since these destroy his will md consequently lead to unhappiness, 
sickness, and death. A man who ihinlti *if rhe dead or of the future 
life in stead of being caixemcd with worldly activities is thereby 
bringing about his own death. 
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Robbins (19411 pp- 4^47) has well generalized the Pueblo 
atrimdc; 

The Pueblo Indian's concern for die dead does not take him far in 
speculation about their condition. He is mote in wrested in knowing 
what they have tn do for him or to 101111+ It is little wonder then 
that hk lust word is that his anerstors eourimxe in death to do that 
which every good Pueblo tries to do in life-natndy, to keep a 
healthy supply of rain falling upon the crops for thk alone insures 
the cotutmiaESOo of life. Whatever he says of the soul and its life 
after death, the reference k always to life on this side of the grave, 
Pueblo death litliefs make for the acceptance and nctstraliiptian of 
an instinctive fear which rises at the rime of death When the beliefs 
arc well accepted and integrated, as they seem here to tie, the fear 
itself rends not to appear and the calmer acceptance of an otherwise 
dangerous crisis becomes the customary parrem of behavior. 

The Pueblo Indians, like the Navaho and Apache, stress the 
meaning of dreams of the dead. Hiey too have their tales of 
visits to the afterworld in trance, particularly of those who are 
ill to the point of death. The Orpheus myth, in the strict sense, 
has been recorded for only 7 ,tim and Navahen Among all South- 
western tribes, This myth supplies an answer to The sceptic’s 
question as to how humans come by knowledge of the afterworld 
and also explains why free communication between the two 
worlds is Impossible, The minds of the Pueblo Indians are also 
confused concerning the fate of the soul after death- In Zufii. 
for example, the general version k iliac die soul stays in Zuhi four 
days after death and then departs to the kachma village to the 
west or descends beneath lakes and spring*. Others hold chat at 
least some souls go to the place of emergence and those of cer¬ 
tain priests to the four oceans of the world The soul itself is 
not a very distinct entity* it is associated with flit head and the 
heart hut is most often called M btcath-body- 1 ' 

The idea of future punishment by fire or rransformarion into 
insect or snake k occasionally heard among the Hopi, In the Rio 
Grande Pueblos pninishmcnt In flame, specially of witches, is 
standard-! 1 isr probabh derives from the friars. The notion 
of the afterlife as a place of reward never turns up (except as 
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purely Christian doctrine) in die sayings of Pueblos or Apaches 
or Navahos. 


Discussion 


The constant features in the eschatology of all of these south¬ 
western tribes are the fear of the dead (and the corollary that 
death bs nor the end), the concenmriun upon life as opposed to 
death, the relative lack flf conscious mdonalir^Mn to harmonize 
conflicting or contradictory conceptions, and the absence of any 
notion Thai rhe afterlife can reward good behavior on earth or 
chat immortality is a goal There is ako a basic similarity in 
mythological framework (underworld, emergence place, four as 
ritual number, etc ), in spite of many variations in detail The 
striking variables arc the decree to which the next world is por¬ 
trayed as more, or equally attractive when compared with 
life on this earthy the concept of punishment after death; and the 
idea of the dead as altogether dangerous or a< (at least collec¬ 
tively) beneficent 

Every culture, as Max Weber showed, must provide orienta¬ 
tions to such inescapable problems as death. The answers which 
the cultures of southwestern Indians give to this question may 
seem ct> imply the philosophy of Stevenson k phrase, I ake every¬ 
thing as it comes in a forlorn stupidity. M ! personally prefer 
Malinowski's verdict; ““In short, religion here assures the victory 
of tradition and culture over the mere negative response of 
thwarted instinct." 
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TWO NAVAHO CHILDREN 


OVER A FIVE-YEAR 
PERIOD 


T he purpose of this paper is to report materials 
(liar bear upon methodologies! issues in the study 
of primitive children, “Hie two subjects have been 
followed since birth. Brief case histories up to 194: have been 
published in Children of the People (1947a, pp. 195-100). The 
present report deals with the period between November. 1941. 
and September, 1947. It is restricted largely to problems aris¬ 
ing our of personality tests administered during that period 
First, however, personality profiles, based both on the tests and 
on the accumulated observation of the two children and their 
families by the writers and others, will be presented. These 
personality profiles obviously have an interpretative and, indeed, 
an impressionistic element, 

19Wj Reprinted hy pcrmitaU uf (tie publishers from Clyde KlncWwhn 
J red Janice Ci Rowniwcig. "Two Sivalw Children over a Five-year 
Period,'' American Journal of OTiboptyckutryr Vot. 19. pp I66-27A, 
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Subjects 

CARLOTTA 

Csriorta* bom in December, 1956, is a friendly, warm* win- 
some^ and lively child. She has sparkling eyes And, Like her 
father* an easy smile. Her face is unusual I ly mobile. Within a 
few minutes she can look in turn coy. impish, angry, and sullen. 
Her gestures have the smoothness, ihe grace, and also the non¬ 
chalance typical of many N'avahns» Her health is gocitL She is 
craemdy r spontaneous. At times she appears totally unaware of 
many elementary social restrictions, and her remarks and 
reactions are somewhat bolder and less inhibited than is expected 
from a Nava ho girl of her age. She is rich in fantasy but not 
imaginative. When faced with new situations or material, she 
is not adaptive or creative. She b sensitive and reactive, un¬ 
organized in her thinking as well as in her emotions. 

Carloro has a will of her own and is art her way to landing 
up to her domineering mother rather than reading to her in 
a passive wav as she did formerly. Her interests are mostly 
limited to creature comforts and to sheep, She ha_s nor intellec¬ 
tual ambition, no drive toward die white world. She does like 
white people, however* for they mean to her a chance to be 
die center of attention* and they offer diversion from the 
monotony of tier life, Carlotva h retarded in her intellectual and 
emotional development, 1 This b understandable on die combined 
bases of the isolation in which the family Live* (an isolation 
unusual even for a Nav.iho family) and its heredity. She wants 
to make friends hut has not been given a good chance to tsy 
Iwrsclf our in this area. As she grows older, she is becoming 
more aware of standards and in some unusual situations feels her 
shortcomings, 

Carlorta is the oldtsr of a family of four children: her newr 
sibling Li a boy of five; then follow a girl of three and a boy 
of nearly two. The family is located at the Ljordcr of the N*raho 
group. Contact* are frequent with Mexicans and occasional with 
Anghis, Trip to relatives’ homes or elsewhere arc made 

L This ami similif wancincuts take Niuho cliildtm a$ the standard of 

cormpuiflOn. 
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Gwlotta has been herding sheep since she was fmir. Ar first this 
was unpleasant to her, bur now it provides her with an escape 
from the domination of her mother* who has the firmness and 
authority of many Xavaho mothers hut lacks the warmth of 
most. It may be chat the mother ts re-enacting with her daugh¬ 
ter whit she herself suffered from her own harsh and tyrannical 
mother. Herding sheep also brings Carlotta die approval of her 
father and help maintain a relationship with him which lus 
always been exceptionally dose. The family was always consti¬ 
tuted of the two parents and the children only* As a result* 
Girtoira grew up without the benefit of the wide constellation 
of familial affections char is typical of Nava ho extended families 

Carlotta h the only survivor of her mother's first five preg¬ 
nancies; two children died before she was born, and two after. 
The girl who wm her next sibling died after being biiren by 
red ants while out playing with Carlotta, During certain periods 
Carlotta was given mure than the usual amount of care, affec¬ 
tion, and prorecti im by her parang but this was traumfitieally 
withdrawn from her by her mother at least. She still enjoys 
being the center of attention, but rarely finds this opportunity 
at home now, since rhe parents' care is focused on rhe younger 
eltildren. She welcomes the opportunity for attention when 
white observers come and has learned to play up to them. On 
these occasions she evidences resentment at her siblings, especially 
her chief rival, the next oldest brother In the past live years 
She has noticeably matured and has gained Security through her 
rapoliabilities toward her family: herding sheep, tending her 
siblings* and the routine chores char fall to the oldest daughter 
in a Nava ho family. 

The family is well thought of in the community but is not 
outstanding. The parents get on well together* and the family 
is a dose unit. At rimes the father herds sheep for Mexicans* who 
commend him for his reliability. At other times lie practices 
u hand-trembling" among the Navsho—that is. he is a diviner- 
diagnostician* The mother occasionally weaves and sells mgs, 
hue The chief source of income is provided by the family herd, 
which* through good management. \us steadily increased in 
recent years. They own goats as well as sheep and use milk in 
their diet. Their economic level in rhe past few years has risen 
from below average to about average. 
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Gsrlorta seems well on her way to making a satisfactory 
adjustment to the kind of life she will probably lead, 

BILL 

Bill, born in October, 1935, is bashful and sensitive, with an 
unusual need fnr warmth and affection but without the out- 
goingticss and boldness to get them. He is kind, cooperative, 
willing, attentive to the Well-being of Others, and protective to 
those younger than he. Fie tend* to hold his head down as if 
afraid to face the world and people but gains respect from his 
pccre and is generally well liked. He is quiet bur Inis spurts of 
activity and even aggressiveness* Bill is physically well developed 
for his age, 1 gf Kid-looking boy with regular features and a sad 
expression HU health is good, but his resistance to physical 
strain somewhat below normal. He is well poised, talks little 
except when perfectly safe and secure, but thinks a good deal. 
He seems to keep all his channels of expressive activity under 
strong control 

In school he is a slow* steady worker. He achieves best when 
left to his own pace and repeated I y reassured that he U doing 
well He is self-critical and tends ro be easily discouraged Fie 
enjoys being with others but likes being alone* when he can 
daydream. Da vdr earning is his chief outlet for creativity, since 
his imagination is so controlled. His intelligence is good, although 
his thinking is slow. His thought already indicates an integrated 
personality. Now that he b approaching adolescence, he is tin his 
way to reaching emotional as well u$ intellectual integration. 

Bill has attended school since 1943. For The first three years 
he attended the local Navaho school at Kamah; since 1946 he 
has been at the Albuquerque hoarding school School h^s l*ecn 
a major experience for him. hard ar the start but beneficial after 
a while. It has certainly influenced his thinking and hb social 
development considerably! but he is wdJ rooted in the Navaho 
culture and $0 far semis to have been spared the often damaging 
results nf a Navahu-white conflict. This is probably largely due 
to his family background, especially the strong influence of his 
maternal grand h rher. who b a tailing and respected singer in 
the cnrnmttnky and secs to it that all his grand children know the 
values of rhe Navaho way. 
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Bill is the eighth of ren Children. The family Jives within easy 
range of the neighboring Mormon community. The immediate 
family ri dominated by women. This was especially true when 
chc oldest son was away in the army* lire father, a relatively 
weak figure who came front another Navahn group, has gained 
respect locally but has not become a forceful figure. Hu wife 
is die stronger person bv far. Slie is authoritative but kind* an 
affectionate mother. EiJJ, however, was deprived twice of her 
affection in favor of bis two younger brothers, "Hie mother's 
relatiomhip to the last child is still extremely close. The parents 
are compatible. There h s constant going and coming of rela¬ 
tives of both parents. The family b above average in prestige 
and property. The mother's grandfather was the recognized 
leader of the Ramah Nava ho- she herself is one of the best 
weavers in the area. Two older children tn the family have gone 
to school several years. Now Bill and his next younger brother 
arc going. The oldest brother, who went to school, was in die 
army for three yean. On hb return tn 1945, lie and his cousin 
were given charge of ihc local Nsvaho cooperative ^tore located 
on the grounds of the school Bill was attending. With a weak 
father, an irresponsible next older brother, and an unusually 
armcrivL 1 next younger lirniher. Bill finds his oldest brother a 
particularly important figure. Bill felt his absence in the army 
keenly and during this period was :i somewhat neglected family 
member because of his age, bis personaliry, and his position in 
die family structure. 

Provided white people do not make him fed uncomfortable 
by attention of one kind ur another. Bill has by now reached a 
matte r-of-fact attitude toward them. Testing has been a painful 
experience For such * sensitive child. Bill will not be a leader, bur 
he will lie a useful and cooperative member of his group. 


Interpretations of 1942 Rorschach 


The records were interpreted by the tester and independently' 
bv another psyduarrist. a clinical psychologist, and an anthro¬ 
pologist, Only the tester and the anthropologist were familiar 
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With Navaho culture- The tester done knew the subjects. The 
agreements* disagreements, and independent points raised by the 
four interpreters are summarized in Tables I and 1 L A designates 

TABLE 1 (Carlona) 

IntfTprcten 

i . Degree and mode of control 

Some control at work ^ CD 

Control poor *...<**. ,, * * . * » * A B 

Beginning withdrawal * . * . * * * . * * - . D 

Efforts to cone down reactions ,..***.*» D 

Evasion of necessity of doing something. C 

Avoidance „ * ... r * * * . C 

i. Resp&nSTV&mt of the subject *j emotional energies 

Strong responsiveness to external stimuli * . « * » A D 

Uncontrolled response , * . , . AB D 

Spontaneous response »**.*»*.. '«-» B € 
Inner life hardly expressed * *.-.#,**» . A C 
EmrrnonaS development congenitally impeded ... B 
Impulsive response due to youth, marked fcminmfty^ 

or lack of mental discipline * *.A 

Strong reactivity may take form of affection, 

aggress on, diffuse discharge of ctnotkuK - * . . D 

Lack of social technique or insight **.*.*• D 

No aggressi veness* no hostility * + B 

3 , The rubjeci*t ntemal approach 

Perseveration .* ... i A B 

4 h The mbjeefs creative and imaginative capacities 

Imagination poor .. iABC 

Imagination of the confatHikuny, 

purely subjective type »*,»*«».*••» B 

j. The subject's intellectual level 

and femora of her thinking 

Intelligence poor . , . . A B C 

Intel I ccmal development congenirally impeded , . * B 

Thinking poorly organized . » , ..A B 

Erratic thinking of typical triekincs . . * * ■ * - H 

Thinking childish hut normal .,*,* + *-*■* C 
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6, An estimate of the subject's degree of sectnity 

jmi mseevnty 

Anxiety . . * . * < ,*..,**.**, ABC^ 

Interest In h'inh process..A B CD 

Preoccupation with birth process ....*««« BCD 

Anxiety related to perseveration ,., A 

Anxiety in h'rtth proem doe to birth of a sibling 
or to awireness of role as a wairam , , - . T . C 

Fear of being apprehended or edicft ....... C 

Overconfidence of the simple-minded R 

7, The subject's degree of maturity 

Very immaturt - . A B 

Pragm&tk 

Good nature to be her most effective control . * , * R 
Anxiety 10 be resolved through exhaustion 

or early sexual sarisracrion ^ t .. B 

Satisfactory adjustment within her informal society - A 

TABLE n (Bill) 

Interpreters 

i, Degree and mode of control 

Control actively at work - * - , * , . . . . . A B C D 

Great constriction . . .A 5 CD 

Withdrawal .. ABC 

Rejection . , f f , H , 4 * , t . * * , . . B 

Qvercndoil attitude *--*....**.*■ B 
Blocking and evasion ...* D 

1. Responmxnat of tbs subject's emotional energies 

Fetding for emoqnrul stimuli . . , . . * . , , . ABCD 

Inhibited response , , . + .***..*. . CD 

Agression , , - - , - * * * B D 

Total lack of cushioning D 

Accepts hii inner imputes i, A 

AWncc of free instinctual strivings . T . . , f , D 

3- The subject's menial approach 

Critical attitude + < , „ . * * „ * „ . , , . B C 

4. Tbc subject’s creative and ntingimtive capacities 

Imagination poor *-.-**--*-***,ABC 
Turn to fantasy possible. D 
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5 . 77? e? j ipjfjforrMrf Jfld 

and fcmms of bis thinking 
Intelligence good • 

Inidlienee a little above average 

Thinking Impeded . k P * H , 

<S. An estimate of the subject's degree of neurity 
and insecurity 

Marked free-Soaring anxiety 

Qbjecr-direcced anxiety (social sphere) h . , * * 
Anxiety suggestive of traumatic experiences, 
sexual fears, and guilt 

Sibling rivalry ,,***** -hth<Nt * 
Awareness of conflict , , , T ..* 


ABC 
A C 
A B C 


ABCD 
B C 


B 

C 

A B 


7 - The subject'* degree of maturity 

Occasional signs of maturity B C 

Prognosis 

Satisfactory adjustment under favorable circumstance? A B 


the psychiatrist who took the record, B she second psychiatrist, 
C the clinical psychologist, and D die anthropologist 2 3 
It is dc3r that there is a remarkable degree of agreement 
among the four interpretations, three of them done J, blind.” 
All four note the presence of anxiety in Carlotta's record and 
her preoccupation with the birth process. Three evaluate her 
intelLigencc as poor and speak of her uncontrolled responses. 
Each interpretation records Bills obtrusion through active de¬ 
fense mechanisms, great constriction, free-floating anxiety, and 
feeling for emotion*! stimuli In the two cases there is only a 
single instance of conmdictorv interpretation; B specifically 
stmch that there h no evidence of aggressiveness or hostility in 
the record of Cirlotta; IX on rite or her hanA, notes that strong 
reactivity may take the form of aggression. Other divergences 
take the form of variations in emphasis; for example, w hile all 

2- The iterm mentioned under each of the main Ctfcgorics arc mtufly 

Tnmierlbcd litrrilly from the original inEctpttfntianSi A ftu j items, hour- 
ever, have been inferred from them. It k not *n exhaustive !yt hut brings 
nut the main perms. Table 1 is longer than Table It heduie rt shows 
grater ilivefgence, nut became of suij tliffercftcc in tbe length ni the 
intcrpretitiotB. 
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rate GarVicra's intelligence a $ low, only B raises the question of 
J high moron," Mainly, divergence is expressed by what caught 
die attention of the various interpreters in the records. There is 
also evidence of some differences in basic orientation to per* 
sonaUty theory 


Two AdjmmstraHons of Certain Tem 


A modified Thematic Apperception Test, the Stewart Emotional 
Response Test, and the Ravclas Moral Ideology Test were given 
to these two subjects in 1^41. About ten months later they were 
repeated by different held workers. Scrutiny of the results was 
focused upon two main variables: ihe effect of continuous 
residence for some days wkh the family before testing and the 
administration of the tests directly in Navaho, without inter¬ 
vention of an interpreter* 

Awlysis is complicated by the time interval and by various 
uncontrollable situational factors. Fuji description of the details 
involved in weighing the evidence would take many pages* The 
following conclusions however, seem to be justified by the facts, 

1. Psychiimsts and psychologists should not anticipate that 
children in other cultures can be tested adequately on the basis 
of casual rapport established in a few hours or a day. At least 
as regards quantity* the familiarity between tester and child is 
crucial. Fur example. Bid's TAT record was more than three 
rimes as long when the tcstei had been living steadily in his 
family for about a week before the test was administered. The 
total number of words in the response to [he other two tesfs 
was six times as great. 

1. The rok of partiri pant-observer is far superior co that of 
rtsttr. 

3. The younger the subject is. and the more insecure, the 
greater rhe need to establish deep-going rapport* 

Direct use of the native language on the part of the tester 
shows comparable differences. Carlotuds TAT record was five 
and a half times longer* Her performance was considerably 
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freer,, more spontaneous, more nararal* She gestured, asked her¬ 
self questions, and corrected herself. Here the content of the 
responses a|$o differed considerably, though this may have been 
influenced by familiarity as well as by the direct use of Navaho. 


IM6 Experiments 


During a six-month period in 1946 the two subjects wen: put 
through a battery of projective experiments to bring out group 
arrirudes and dcicmiine their place in the tom! personality con¬ 
figuration of the individual Here, items of behavior will he 
drawn selectively from the iota! experimental record ro build 
up a personality picture of each subject. Assertions will be fol¬ 
lowed by initials to indicate their main documentation: C (Clay: 
free day modeling)** D (Drawing: free and assigned crayon 
drawings); FP (Figure Plates: placement of figure plates repre¬ 
senting three cultural groups); 5D0 (Five Dolls, preferences 
among five differently colored dolls); DH (Doll House:* free 
play and respmscs to standardised scenarios); PE (Picture 
Experiment: response to pictured objects); Q \ Questionnaire: 
self-identification and group knowledge); TQ (Test Questions: 
cross-check of other procedures; P (Phorography: stills and 
movies taken during the first six experiments listed above}. Hie 
experiments were conducted with fortv-^ight children—sixteen 
Navaho. sixteen Mormon, sktttm Sparisb-American-aU be¬ 
tween the ages of seven and eleven. The irsperinirural results 
have noE been fully analyzed, so the comparative basis of rhe 
following judgments may require some revision in the future, 

CAftLOTTA 

Two main currents seem to run through CarlottTs record; 

i. Spontaneity and fantasy that give the superficial impression 
of a bri ght, alert, imaginative child (DH)* This impression is 

J. The ddt house* were miniature replicas of the usual duelling* and 
furniture of the ikreu groups in qitttriojL 
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reinforced by casual evidence of good observation (FL. PE) and 
sensitivity to her environment ($D o* DH). 

i, Pont assimilation* poor observation* pour memory—in other 
"words, evidence of her intellectual shortcomings, 

She shows consistently throughout her record that she lias 
difficulty in relating facts to concepts (FP, D, FL. PDO, DEE 
Q* TQ). Jusc as Bill's record is striking because it is sn well 
integrated. Carlottas *5 equally striking because it is so poorly 
integrated. Her thinking at times appears very disorganized: she 
dumped the dishes and furniture inside the hogan before arrang¬ 
ing them ( DU). One feels diiK there is no carry-over from one 
situation to the ncxi within the same test (FP, PDO, DH. PE), 
At other times, however, she surprises one by the remarkable 
consistency and logic in the same testi for example, her con¬ 
sistent choice of preferred dolls, from lightest to medium, and 
of flags, from most like to least like the United States flag (seen 
on the white observer's car) {5D0, FL), 

As for her creative rapacities, she showy the same contradic¬ 
tory' trends. She can dramatize beautifully, talking and acting 
freely when presented with a situation that is not too well 
Structured (DH), but she is definitely limited in her creative 
abilities (D, C). Ar times she is able 10 let her fantasy run free 
to rhe extent of being quite original but she is never creative 
enough to Ik: railed imaginative (DH). Her poor manual dex¬ 
terity' ^ a further handicap to free expression. 

Her anxieties seem incased around an awareness of her intel¬ 
lectual shortcomings (FP f PDCX Q) and around food (DH)< 
There may also be some death anxiety (PDO). When she feels 
faced with a very wdi-structured situation, she controls her 
anxieties through evasion, avoidance, and blocking* She fre¬ 
quently says, *lt is too hard for me to guess. 1 can't guess what 
to say 1 * (PbO, Q'h She b well aware of sea differences (D) and 
shows a natural and free interest in sex (DH). 

Her record contains many value judgments. These point to 
3 strong awareness of superego forces (DH) bur are nor accom¬ 
panied by a strain to meet standards (DH), There is evidence 
dm she identified well with the Nava ho girl-dull, and she shows 
a closer relationship to her father titan to her mother (DH). 
The mother b the dominating figure even in sex (DH)* 
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There h little group awareness Ln the record. She violated 
several Navaho patterns, putting the stove in the miniature 
hogan wherever she saw fit and ignoring incest taboos (DHL 
There are, however, hurts that she is aware of being a Navaho, 
though noi fully and consciously so (DH, PDQ. PEL As for 
her awareness of other groups she is still very confused <FP + 
PDO, Q, TQ, D t DH)- She knows there arc different groups, 
but she docs nor have clear-cut images of them. The isolation 
in which she has lived so far and her fathers close past associ¬ 
ation with Mexicans certainly acconnr in great part for her 
confused picture* but her poor perception and limited capacities 
perhaps account for the test. 


BILL 

Bill's record, as compared with those nf other Navaho chil¬ 
dren of his age* is characterized by a marked constriction in his 
responses, reinforced by tenseness in his general behavior. He 
gives a spontaneous response and elaborates on it only rarely 
l DH)- He prefers to respond to questions, and his answers arc 
usually verv short {PDO. DH. Q). As for his general behavior, 
lie tenth- to turn his bodv away from the experimenter atid to 
make inhibited gestures (P< t D, DH), The film shows him 
encircling the drawing hoard with his ami, his body turned 
away from the photographer and experimenter, a significant 
constricted position (P). In the free-drawing situation he chose 
to draw a fence* which may nbo be significant Besides con¬ 
striction* Bill's most usual modes of defense seem to include 
evasion, on the one hand^ and mcticulousnc.^ on the other. His 
responses lend to be cither evasive or meticulous; few of them 
fall in between, and those arc usually ol a definite constrictive 
character He is evasive in the most uncomfortable situations for 
him (PD. DH, Ok such m when lie k .i-kcd to answer ques- 
rions about white people. He shows nrcaculoiunm in situations 
where he is somewhat more <rt case (D, HU DH)* HLs perse¬ 
verance, which appears strained, may well be another mode of 
defense {YlK C Dl He spent rwtnry nvr. rrtmutes on a single 
day model This points to a tendency to shut himself out of a 
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new sirwarian that would require from him a new adjustment 
and Mime arnciibtion. Bui* wish the; tendency, there is a vensi- 
rivity to noises around him* Pc nievc ration* therefore, is not 
accompanied by concentration (FF* FL, DH* PDG). 

There is evidence of anxiety* which seems to be for the most 
part confined to Ills social adjustment and channeled along 
specific lines. Any tense situation Increases his anxiety rapidly 
and visibly; sometimes, although rarely, it climaxes in a frit 
reaction (DH, TQ). In the dnll-housc incident where the 
Nava ho woman is visited at night by the Mexican man, RlU 
states fhat both the nun and the woman ate afraid ( DH) - 
Aggression is present in the record* It is either indirect, in 
the form of passive resistance (D i G, PD n DH* Q), or covert- 
that is, not acred bur only verbalised (DH), In these cases it 
is clunnded along the lines sanctioned. There is little doubt 
that some of it is dirtcred against the experimenter, who is 
identified with the white dolls. 

Bill's intelligence is above average, Hb whole performance 
IS consistent and shows a good integration of facts and experi¬ 
ences, He is observant and attentive to details (D, FP* *Dn* 
PDO, FL, DH; but also shows a certain variety within die limits 
of response he sets for himself (IX DH). 

Bill's mind is orderly. His school experience may partly account 
for this. but his maturity and his attention to details stand out. 
He shows organisation in lus thinking < fP T PDO, DH). He puts 
things away before turning to a new simaritm ( D* DH). 

His knowledge is integrated in 3 broad frame of reference, 
as is evidenced hy his clear concepts of Navahu^ Zimi, Mexi¬ 
cans, and whites* These concepts are solidly related to personal 
experiences* which he b able to account for and mention when 
he i$ carefully handled (D, FP, 5Do, PDO, DH). 

His imagination appears to be limited (C D* DH), He pro¬ 
duced only one elav model, w herons the other children averaged 
six (Ilk younger brother made five), lie has only one free 
drawing and does nor initiate situations in the doll house- But 
there are occasional signs of imagination (DH) f again within 
the limited afe^s he sets himself. 

His anxiety seems to center in the Social sphere. Uneasiness 
and insecurity, manifested by the content of his response or 
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by his behavioral rwction, are usually found when a social situ¬ 
ation of some intensity is presented (FP t PDO t DH), In the 
doll-house situation he prefers to mmipuUre objects rather than 
dolk He readjusts with tare displaced furniture but leaves an 
individual doll where it has fallen (DH). If may also be of 
significance chat he mentions Lambs, calves, and little children 
in order of preference when asked specifically to name what he 
Ukcs best in the world (TQ)* There is evidence in Ids record 
that he tries to assert himself but that the world is for him full 
of older people who tend to overwhelm liim (DH) ; k b tempt¬ 
ing to relate this to his age, to hb sibling situation, and possibly 
to hb school experiences. He identifies with his father, and hb 
sexual identification adjustment appears to be good (DH). There 
is, however, evidence of anxiety in the sexttal sphere proper 
(DH). 

He shows marked awareness of l?eing a Navahn, He also 
expresses preference for his own group (5D0, PDQ t DH t FP)* 
He acts it and verbalizes it + choosing the doll whose skin color 
comes closest to that of the Navahos, placing the Navaho figure 
plarcs on the first line, and showing them consistently as the 
stron^esE and best when they arc faced with Mexicans or vvhites- 
He also mentions that they are whiter than Zufii or Mexicans 
(Q) and specifically says he likes them best of all Together 
with these clear group concepts goes an awareness of social 
stratification (DH). The white man, accused of having stolen 
the Navtho^ gun, denies it. The Nava ho man is sure of it 
but, instead of insisting goes home. With the Mexican who 
stole the Nava ho man's money, a real argument takes place, and 
the Mexican man finally promises 10 return it shortly. Bill views 
the Mexican as more of an equal than ihe white mam There 
are signs that Bill U afraid of while people (DH). 
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In August, 1947, Bert Kaplan of the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic "retested these two children. He gives die outstanding 
characierisdcx of ihc records a$ follows: 
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CARLOTTA 

This girl is uncritical, easily satisfied with herself, and responds 
freely and directly to all kinds of external stimuli. Her response 
to emotional stimuli is impulsive and uninhibited, but also super* 
ficial. She is definitely on the extroverted side. There seems to 
be a paucity or inner life other than the soml preoccupation. 

Strong perseverauve tendencies are present, which lead her 
10 repeat certain responses tike cloud, rock, and tree in almost 
every card. She seems to be preoccupied with only one prob¬ 
lem in this record and works our this problem in almost the 
same way in every card. There seems to be an inability to shift 
to other problems or to other views of the same problem. I his 
problem appears to concern the maturation of her sexual impulse 
to the point where the opposite sex has become the object. We 
infer this from the frequent perception, despite their apparent 
anxiety-provoking character, of phallic symbols. These symbols 
arc only thinly disguised and do not seem to be avoided; they 
arc given in eight out of ten cards. It is possible also to infer 
The presence of feelings of aggression toward the male, It is of 
interest that the anxiety docs not serve to inhibit the sexual 
response. She cannot hold her haste expressiveness hack, even 
though it causes pain* One might say that, with the exception 
of her evasiveness, she does not appear to have developed any 
defensive system. 

Sttttimary. Car Iona shows many signs of growth and increase 
ing maturity since her last Rorschach five years ago, bur in most 
respects the basic pattern is similar. Although the confabulatory 
thinking shown previously lias disappeared, the vagueness and 
perseveratory Tendencies remain. 'J "he prt;occupation lias changed 
from the birth process ro the male sexual organs. This new 
sexual concern Is anxiety-provoking but relatively uninhibited, 
and possibly calls forth aggressive and sadistic tendencies* Despite 
the precociousness of her sexual development, many features of 
this record arc best explained by the hypothesis that she is func¬ 
tioning in a very immature and childish way. 

BILL 

The subject approaches the rest in a shy, inhibited manner. 
His inner life is tightly constricted at the beginning of the test, 
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and perseveracion of a previous response is one of the first 
means used to cope with the demands of the test. The perform¬ 
ance improves* however, as the test continues, and Bill responds 
more freely. 

He uses as a defense against sfmding^provoked anxiety the 
method of going 10 tiny details in the blor, Within these riny 
details he allows himself a certain amount of freedom and 
expression of the inner life. One could say that hh previous 
mode has been to restrict sharply any self-expression, hut that 
he has recently found 3 way of compromising between his 
inhibition and hLs natural spontaneity- He retreats into a world 
of tiny things where he does nor feel overwhelmed, and there 
he achieves a certain amount of self-expression* The sharpness 
and ingenuity of those tiny details indicate that he has potential 
good intelligence, imaginativencs^. and spontaneity, which, how¬ 
ever, are tint being realized except perhaps in daydreams. 

He vacillates between giving strong animal figures, like the 
lion and the bear, and weak ones, like the mouse, rabbit, dog, 
and chipmunk. This is further evidence of the struggle raking 
place in him between identification with strong adult figures 
and also with weak, childish ones. This boy has made his first 
moves toward growing into adulthood However, even the 
strong adult figures arc passive He is not yet bold enough to 
make his figures active, and although Eill is fundamental!V pas¬ 
sive. Ivc may a bo be, through fear, inhibiting any active impulse. 

Several nicelv perceived “surface texture” responses show a 
strong emotional sensitivity. Although, on the whole* Bill is 
constricted, he does show in the one color response an ability to 
deal with emotional stimuli in a constructive way- Odor is, 
however, not so important a stimulus fur him as is shading, which 
is anxiety-provoking and is met by a retreat to the childhood 
world. 

Summary* The general picture of constriction* especially re¬ 
garding the expression of his own inner life* k tempered in Bill 
by two trends: 

i. He expresses himself freely in minute details representing 
a childish fantasy type of response. 

r. He expresses himself more freely and maturely aftcr he 
has gained confidence and become liabituaied to the situation. 

In the latter we see die possibility for growth—or, more pm- 
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dsdv, rhc probability that growth has occurred- In the (otuki 
Wt see inner resources that are always at lus disposal even it 
thev are used at the expense of his real life effective™^ Tht re 
are’ further signs of u conflict between adult and childhood 
identifications, though the two tendencies secru able to exist side 
by side w-hhout causing him too much trouble. Although it * 
likely that the adult identification will prevail, Hill will probably 
remain passive and inhibited, though possessing the ability to 
deal with most rcii-Ufr situation*. He will retain the capacity 
to express his inner life in some circumscribed area of acnvity 
that is divorced fmm the everyday concerns in his ltie 

constriction would seem much more serious if this record were 
not a considerable improvement over an even more committed 
record of a few years ago. 


Disrttssiwi 


The picture obtained of chew two personalities by ditferem 
testers and interpreters using a variety of projective techniques 
is, on the whole! remarkably consistent. Much of the work was 
done independently. In no case did any tester or interpreter 
have full access to all the materials that have been assembled for 
the writing of this paper. At most, «ch student was familiar »n£ 
With some : fragment of the total data, The pttsonafay dtagm^s 
made on the basis of projective tests also check well with th 
impressions of another set of field workers who used ordinary 
interview and observation methods. In short, the present pape 
constitutes a partial validation of projective tests “ 
ture. with the caution that significant result arc peculiarly 
dependent upon the relationship between tester and 

The development of these two pnwmairties over a hv c-ycar 
period corresponds in a general way to theorem 

that is, the basic p»« n ' 1TV CaSC ' b „!! 

changes that may be traced to maturate process^ on the one 
band" and to social situational determinants, on the other. Bill 
continues to be cautious, fussy about small details, and formal 
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Ctdocta remains impulsive, oulgoingi and limited in intelligence* 
There is, however, evidence in each case fur greater maturity 
and fur some shift in the dynamic rhemes of the youngsters 1 
problems. Carlorn has gained greater control. Her aggression 
toward her mother and her siblings is now more frequently acted 
out, Jess frequently expressed through blocking, withdrawal or 
evasion* He: anxieties and preoccupations are now focused on 
different objects Both subjects have throughout the period of 
study shown marked tendencies toward perseveration. Dor rota! 
fund of in formation on Navaho personality indicates that here 
we are dealing with a culturally conditioned factor. Bill seems 
to be emerging from a somewhat dark phase of his life that 
was produced by his position hi his family, the absence of the 
loved older brother T the somewhat unusual mother-father re¬ 
lationship, his own special need for affection* and probably the 
consequences of the latency period. Tite experience of going 
to school lias influenced him significantly. 
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NA VA HO 


MORALS 


I shall be gotscer^eu almost exclusively with Navaho 
morals at about the mm of die pmcnr century, The 
contemporary picture, because of Christianity and 
other Western influences, Is too complicated to discuss adequately 
in a brief essay. Since no adequate records on Navaho behavior 
of fifty* or sixty years ago are available, this presentation will 
be limited to Nava ho prescriptions and prohibitions, with a 
sketch of ihe underlying Navaho theory. Scattered observations 
in the literature published at that dme do T of course, make plain 
the obvious fact that Navaho behavior often departed from the 
prescribed code. 

A summary nf Matthews ( 1899) may well sen e as an intro¬ 
duction. Restoration must be made for theft, but the thief b 
not punished in any forma! way. Theft, and 1 indeed, fraud 1 on 
the prt of supernatural* is pictured approvingly and rewarded 

Reprinted by pcmussmii of the publisher* fmm Oydc (vluckhohn, 
"NiVaitti Morals." in Entyzfopedu of Muralt, edited by Velgilim 
Fenn. New York, Fhikuopltled. library t pp. JSMW. 
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by good fortune when directed against alien peoples. Incest b 
severely tabooed. The terrible (primes arc, in fact, incest and 
witchcraft. Only witches ind carmibab are guilty of incest. 
Adultery is disapproved, and a deviant woman is sometimes 
punished bv a slight whipping; formerly Hie husband, with the 
consent of his erring wife's relatives. might amputate tier nose 
or administer other rnuiilarions- Truthfulness is not inculcated 
in Narvaho myths, though evasion and prevarication should cease 
when a question lias been repeated four rimes. Solemn promises 
are of a very sacred character. And Matthews records that he 
has nor found Navohos in practice “less truthful chan the average 
of our otto race." The legends record benevolent and philan¬ 
thropic actions on the pare of gods and man alike* Hospitality, 
courtesy, and deference to age are enjoined. Good conduct b 
not supported by n doctrine of rewards and punishments in a 
future, life- But a belief in the consequences of one's acts tends 
to reinforce the ethical code. 

Subsequent research requires only some amplification and 
slight modification of these statements. 


Prescriptions 


Examining statements from scvency-seven informants inter¬ 
viewed over a fifteen-year period, Hobson (1954) found the 
following recurrent positive themes related to wealth accumula¬ 
tion and socio-economic values 1 “make a good living,” ''have lots 
of property/' “take care of things, 1 ' A, work hard and don't be 
hzy/* "look after vour family/" and ^help people out- 1 Actually, 
these themes state or imply almost all that is central in fCaviho 
ethics. Moreover, although Hobson considered slightly less than 
half of hb sample as “conservative / 1 all these injunctions were 
crucial in the Nava ho code of tiic period before Western 
influence became maximal- 

Scarify. Health and long life are primary Navaho gnak 
accentuated the more because there is no thought of happiness 
in or preparation for a future life. Industry and accumulation 
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arc means to these ends, both directly and indirectly in that the 
ceremonials required to ward off or cure illness demand a re* 
serve of property. "Hie four good things of life are often stated 
to be fire, maize, sheep, and horses. An old man used to tell 
vividly how his father would say (making an embracing ges¬ 
ture), “When you get something, hold on to it like that.” A 
man who docs nor wane to appear ta£V must get up before his 
wife in the morning and make the fire. It is very damning for 
one Navaho to say of another, “He is loo lazy* even to tell a 
story. 1 ’ The Protestant virtue of care of possessions (though not 
the frequently paired one of cleanliness) is shared by the 
Nava ho; destructiveness, waste, carelessness, and even clumsi¬ 
ness are disapproved of. Gambling is wrong “if you lose your 
mother's jewelry." Races, wrestling (for men), and other exer¬ 
cises arc good “because they make you strong and nor lazy,” 
Games must not interfere with work. One must not even attend 
ceremonials too often lest this become a way of loafing. Knowl¬ 
edge. including ceremonial knowledge and sound judgment, are 
good because conducive to health and long life, 

Decorvm, Sobriety, self-control, and adherence to old custom 
are valued. Women are praised when they do not cry at deser¬ 
tion by their husbands or "too much” at the death of children. 
Display of anger, "bad talk" and quarrels should be avoided, 
particularly in front of those outside the immediate family. 
Drinking ls wrong if it results in loss of superego control, if 
one “becomes wild and without sense.'' One should talk “pretty* 
nice" to everyone, General courtesy and careful manners are 
enjoined. It is good r« teach one’s children to answer the ques¬ 
tions of outsiders if the children know the answers. One should 
marry at the proper age and not many again too soon after 
the death of a spouse. One should dress all of one’s children 
(even these who may be defective) as well as one's means per¬ 
mit, One should carry out the ceremonials properly, nor sloppily. 
Flic customary wavs of life are to be respected as maintaining 
stability and regularity: many of the older people snv today to 
their children something like, “1 am not going to throw away 
the things that have come down to mv people,'’ It U good to 
do old things, “things that started with the Navoho,” It is 
shameful tor i Navoho family to lack a sweat house: “Good 
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people think about ehe sweathouse all the time,’' A cemuimialist 
will say to lib approving audience: 'This arrow head is about 
three hundred years old. My old folks used to cany it.' 1 Or: 
ik This is the eanh the oldest people picked up from the top of 
the Holy Mountains. It is good/" 

One must also mind one’s own business. One should give 
instructions or information only when asked One should dis¬ 
cipline one’s own children, hut it is bad to whip the children 
of others, Some informants hold indeed that. while one’s own 
children must be taught to act responsibly and properly, they 
need not be given formal instructions in the old wavs: 'Just 
keep them yourself/ 1 

Reciprocity. One must look after one’s parents in o[d age and 
otherwise repay them for what they have done for you. Recipro¬ 
cal behavior among all relatives is the key ethic of interpersonal 
relations among the Navaho. Loyalty to one's family takes 
precedence over all other loyalties. The Xav&ho volunteered in 
large numbers for World War ll, and both volunteers and 
draftees served well. Rut in occasional cases where a young man 
tried to evade service in response to the wishes of liis mother, 
the Navaho community applauded. 

But the principle “one good turn deserves another 1 ' is also 
given a wider application. Some of the Rutnah Navaho refused 
attractive employment as United States Army scouts against 
Gcmnimo on the ground that the Chiricahua and Mescal era 
Apache had behaved kindlv to them during the time of the 
Fort Sumner captivity# 

Benevolence. The widest ethical generalization enunciated 
among the Navaho is perhaps “Behave to everybody as if they 
were your relatives/’ One often heats uf injunctions to give 
firnd and money eo unrelated poor people even when there 
is no realistic hope of repayment, tf one has nothing eke ro give 
tr> the starving, one should feed them with one's sacred com 
pollen. Ir is good nor to interfere with those in economic distress 
when they trespass on one's range. Hospitality and other forms 
of generosity are widely praised. 

In accord with the foregoing injunctions, such specific vir¬ 
tues as coupe rati on, personal independence and autonomy <!so 
lung as these do nut transgress Jury to relatives), general corn- 
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perence, truthfulness and trustworthiness,, obedience to parents, 
discretion, control over one's impulses {c.g., avoidance of theft 
and violence), and readiness to meet contingencies are valued 
Coumge b good. Bravery is good if it does not lapse into fool¬ 
hardiness. Pity b a worthwhile emotion—especially pity for 
loneliness or unusual distress* A sense of humor is a genuine 
virtue. Fluency in speech is prized. Fertility and having a good 
time arc advtJCatecL 


Frobibithm 

These, inevitably, will be largely the negatives of the above, but 
these negative formulations will add content to and clarify the 
positive injunctions. Hobson (1954) lists two negative rhemes 
4b D(m'r be too rich" and 11 ‘Never get poor*" These cm be gen¬ 
eralized under the “avoid excess' 5 prohibition (see below) „ but 
further comments art in order. Anyone who is too prosperous 
is* by Nava ho flunking, strongly suspect ot failing in his obliga¬ 
tions to his relatives and in general benevolence. A very poor 
person is by that very fact suspected of lacking industry and 
competence. Moreover, from the Navaho point of view, there 
are excellent practical reasons for avoiding the extremes. Riches 
provoke jealousy and antagonism. Both wealth and poverty arc 
likely to arouse witchcraft gossip and the eventuality of the 
stringent sanctions that may be applied against those accused 
of witchcraft. 

Father Berard Haile (194^) lists the negative commandments 
of the Navaho as follows: 

i. One .should not commit rape* 

=- One should not steal. 

3, One should not stealthily touch a sleeping woman. 

4. One should not sex-jealously quarrel, because one's (pollen) 
bag tfrccumes blood. 

5- One should not say (or wish) that this person and hb 
livestock shall die, 

ft. One should not laugh about men (and womenfolk) because 
the same (defect) may be ones punishment. 
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7. One should not commie adultery. 

8. Man must not be killed. 

9. Lies should nor be cold. 

Most of these art flit prohibitions necessary to orderly life in 
any group. There must be restrictions upon sex behavior, against 
Crimes of violence* and against rheft, lying, and vicious ridicule. 
The Navaho phrasing of the last-named is characteristic, k 
recalls nrher Navaho ethical cliche*, such as: "Don't laugh at 
old people, because they might have a daughter or grand¬ 
daughter you want to marry. n The third prohibition refers to 
a distinctive Nava ho sex crime (see Dyk, 1951), The fifth refer? 
specifically to witchcraft, Only one general category of Navaho 
negative morality needs to be added. 

Avoid Excess. Excess, even in approved behavior, is evil. Too 
much industry b bad because overwork leads to nocnimal 
emissions and other undesirable evens. Food is good, but one 
should not eat coo much. Wrestling in moderation is approved; 
engaging in it too often runs the risk of injury and death. 
Gambling is sometimes condemned altogether on the ground 
of waste* but, mure often, it b only an addiction that, like any 
other fomi of excess, will lead in such consequences as blind¬ 
ness, “going crazy , +s “getting wild, 1 ' ^getting dizzy' in the head," 
Sex in general is a good thing. The female and male sexual organs 
were created for enjoyment. Rut sexual promiscuity h strongly 
disapproved, partly, to be sure, on the grounds of interference 
with the stability of subsistence activities and social relations, 
hut at least equally on the basis of the dangers of excess. There 
□re special ceremonies ro remove the inordinate passions of men 
and women. Occasional adultery b condemned no more strongly 
than laziness poverty, or lapses from truth. 

Other Points. Again there are, cxpectably, certain specific 
'Ices implicit in the more general categories, Stinginess, sneaki¬ 
ness, and meanness arc bad. It b “nm* 1 for instance, if a mnthcr 
punishes her children overmuch for small things. One should 
not “talk rough" to others nor should one cheat them. Stupidity 
and anger and irresponsibility arc vice*., Young men who marry 
rich girls only to squander thdr money are hooked down upon. 
Drinking b bad when it leads to fighting, poverty, or destroying 
die dignity and efficacy of a ceremonial. One should avoid 
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places and situations where fighting is likely in rake place. 
Arrogance and “acting smart*' arc frowned upon* Unpleasant¬ 
ness. ugliness, and repulsivcntwi—anything contni)- to the 
general harmony—arc cviL 

Perhaps a few words should be added on the negative aspects 
of the sex code* 1 While Navaho sex is generally lusty, there arc 
‘"puritanical'* notes too. There is generally some fear of the 
initial sex experience on the parr of both boys and girls* Naked- 
ness or any form of exposure is to be avoided lest “chose around 
fed bad/ 1 Bestiality is condemned. The attitude toward adultery 
is complicated by the Navail o notion of property' as well as 
by the “excess" theme and by riie sense of danger and of aff ront 
to personal pride of ihe injured parry. The Navaho code says. 
“Don't bother ocher people's property* including their women/ 1 
On the other hand, sexual jealous}' is a threat; to other economic 
arnmgenicnts and to a wide circle of interpersonal relations* One 
hears statements of this sort: "You don't own is\ and she can 
do what she likes with it as long as she docs her work and looks 
after your children* You got yours." The Navaho notion could 
be generalized as: “Adultery b nut bad in and of itself* but it 
» better for all concerned if yon do not commit adultery/' In 
the myths the supernatural indulge themselves sexually without 
much comment. Only in adultery does friction or a moral tone 
enter into the text 


Navaho Ethical Theory 

Reichard (1950, p. 124) says, “In Navaho life ethics is empirical 
mrher than theoretical or theological . * . /' Haile (1945. pp. 
85-84) nor-cs rim, while Navahos tmv speak of the mind of a 
culprit as “twisted" or “pink” or “lull nf ntcannei£/ p 3 crime 
like murder or theft k "primarily a social crime* involving no 
personal guift/' Rdchard (1950, p. tj$) correctly observes: 

The code tells a Navaho what lie should or should not do, what the 
punishment «—not fur the trartsgfc&iiud, but for die correction of 
J. Set nl>*> 1944b, 
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error, * , , Tlic nearest Navaho approach m the concept of sin is 
il being out of order, lacking control ,' 1 a definition that involves 
rariotialkation, not salving a bad conscience: confession of error, not 
a, feeling of guilt.. , * 

In shun, the Navabn conceives of nothing as good or bad 
in and of itself. Gurnet knowledge and full owing the rules 
emanating therefrom are good because they lead to Jong life 
and happiness. Morals are rebel ve to situation and to conse¬ 
quences rather than absolute. Everything is judged in terms of 
its consequences. An old Navaho says* *Tvc obeyed my father, 
that's why I have gonen on so well/ 1 But rhe context of this 
interview indicates plainly that the Nava ho does no E attribute 
his success to the virtue of having obeyed his father, but rather 
co the ineluctable r&ult of this event in a chain. 

The dearest paradigm appears in ihc ceremonial lore. One 
does nor benchr from placating or pleasing rhe supe maturate in 
the sense that they are then motivated to intervene in one's 
behalf. The supernatural* themselves arc bound by the rules. 
Transgressions { and this does noc mean solely willful violations 
but mere mistakes as well) bring penalties. As one myth says, 
"If you make any mistakes you will become blind and warped 
and crippled; your mouth will be twisted" To be sure, the 
consequences may under certain conditions be averted or miri- 
gated by resorting to correct ceremonial procedures. Yet this 
is also an invoking of the lawful course of things. The Navaho 
is certainly a dererminist. if not a mechanist In the ease of human 
beings the course of events is enormously complicated by the 
ceremonial order. Naive Navabos sometimes express surprise that 
dogs and other animate also get sick—presumably because animals 
arc not under obligation to i>h^n r c the ceremonial lahoos. There 
is a generic Navaho term for crime or transgression {Haile, 
p. W) thac can best be mmsbred "he took the chance* 1 —that is, 
acted in the face of realizing that Human life is mechanically 
governed by rules that have supernatural origin. 

To say that Navaho morality' is dominantly empirical, ricu- 
srionsl and derercmnisric is nor to assert that there is no explicit 
rhenry. Ladd O057I rightly emphasizes that the Navaho moralist 
is a rationalist par excellence. Reasons arc given for everything 
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—particularly, of course, by the more articulate Nsvahos. Until 
and sickness are rationalized on tile ground that orherwisc both 
people and annuals would become so numerous tliat the earth 
could not accommodate them. Rationalism is evidenced in tile 
basic Navaho premise that knowledge is power. Hence every¬ 
thing must be “talked over," and reisons must be found for 
everything that happens. Tailing everything else, the Nava ho 
will say, "That was the way the Holy People did it long ago." 
or, in effect, "That is just the nature of things.” But acts rather 
than beliefs count. Behavior is judged—not verbal adherence to 
a theological or ethical code. 

Nor docs the Navaho invoke the su pc ms turn Is for moral 
guidance, To assume the attitude of supplication or of gratitude 
toward the divine is to devalue or humiliate the supernatural 
with whom the human being is to some degree identified 
(Rcichard, 1944). 


11 


PERSONALITY FORMATION 


AMONG THE NAVAHO 

INDIANS 


F r the past eleven years a group of collaborators 
representing the fields of psychiatry, psychology, 
and anti tropology have been studying the develop¬ 
ment of children among the Navaho Indians living near Ramah. 
New Mexico, The original sample consisted of twenty-four 
boys and twenty-four girls, selected to form as nearly as possible 
a cross section of the children in the community from the point 
of view of such factors as economic position, age of parents, 
birth order in the family, and the like. Nine of rhese children 
have died, and three have moved so far away as to make con¬ 
tinued study impractical. However, eight replacements were 
added in the years 193 ft-1940. “Controls' 1 have been achieved 
through investigations for special purposes oi a sample of thirty- 
sis children {by Dorothea Leighton, M.D., in 1941) and of 
another of sixteen children (by janioc Chappit, Pli.D., in 1944- 


IVMb Reprinted by permission □/ rhe publithcr'. from OyJe Kludilmlm, 
"Fenonality Formation wnong rhe Navihu lndW‘ Soekmgttv. 
Veil 0, jip, 12H-UI, edited by JL L. Morton, MIX Rcacoh. New Turk. 
Beacon House:, lac. 
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1946).. These two group were made up about equally of 
children from die longitudinal study and of other children from 
the same population. Alsu + during various years all the children 
in certain families have been observed by workers who were 
unaware which children were included in the long-term project. 

Methods cannot be described in detail here. Basically, they 
have Consisted in repented shore-sample observation of the natural 
historical type. We have constantly had our eye upon the need 
for an adequate quantitative basis for generalizations. 3 otiomett)C 
charring techniques have been utilized. Observation has been 
supplemented bv interview of parents and other adults and of 
the children. We have ako used intelligence tests* Gins, medical 
examinations, Runschachs, various other projective techniques, 
and some simple experiments. 

D^ti are extremely abundant and have been by no means 
thoroughly analyzed. It is to be emphasized that the tentative 
conclusions to be set forth *re in some part impressionistic, They 
have been discussed with some of my eo workers* but l must 
assume responsibility for publishing them in pro vis iunal form at 
this time. 

If one asks the question. Why are the typical personality 
manifestations among Ntyibo children of school age character- 
brically different from those typical of Hnpi {Thompson and 
Joseph, E944) or Pa page (Joseph ci ai . 1949) children of the 
same ages in the same years? the following answer may be given 
in gross form with some confidence: because of 

i* Culture (the contrasting patterns of child rearing and the 
differences in patterned ways of behaving characteristic of adults 
in these societies) 

z. Situation (the “objective 1 * problems which these peoples 
faced at the time the children were studied—to Ik sure, these 
problems were viewed and dealt with in culturally channeled 
manners) 

3. Pcrhrips—generic const] ration (This is assumption, hut it 
seems reasonable to postulate rfuat some relevant genes are present 
m differing frequencies in these three populations.) 

If one uU How can fairly consistent differences in response 
patterns among the N-avaho children of Rimah, Shiprock, itnd 
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Navaho VlnumnLn (1947a) he explained- the order of importance 
of the variables would appear to be the following: 

1. Situation (The pressures of non-Indians upon the Navahos of 
Hamah and Shiproct are of very differenr intensity from those 
upon the Navaho Mountain Navaho; on the oilier lurnl the 
problems in wresting a living from the land faced by the people 
of Ramah and Navaho Mountain have more in Common chan 
has either with ShipmcL) 

z- Culture (mainly as differentiated by varying degrees of 
acculturation—and consequent differences in patterns of child- 
rearing—in the three areas) 

Possibly—generic constitution i, There are historical reasons 
for believing that these three Navaho groups cannot he con¬ 
sidered random samples from one biologically homogeneous 
population- moreover* inbreeding has been clmracie fistic of the 
first two groups for several generations. 1 

But if one turns to the question, How can the personality 
variations among forty-odd children who have been growing 
up in the Same community at the same rime best be underaroodr 
quite a different set of deieniiinittt& predominate. It will he 
convenient to discuss these briefly under die headings of “con- 
Hunts 11 and '"variables/ 1 

Cpztrttinfj. Although in a strictly literal sense nn influence 
affecting the development of two or more different children 
can be regarded as precisely identical for different imli vidua Is* 
to a first approximation certain factors in the environment (in 
the widest sense) in which Hamah Navaho children liave l wen 
maturing nevertheless appear to have about the same dimen¬ 
sions. They have ah twen exposed to approximately the same 
pressures from the climate* from topography, and from living 
in the same ecological area. They bhare a common group history* 
and they ^11 identify themselves os “Xavabw" in distinction 
from their English, Zufii and Spnish-speaking neighbors. The 
public health situation is alKiut the same for alL though the 
relative geographical isolation of some families doubtless renders 
their children less likely to contract infectious diseases, la I 
broad sense, all tile parems make use of or have access to the 
Same technology. The greatest part of the culture can be re¬ 
garded as a “constant"; there b certainly one generalized set of 
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patterns for child-training and for male and female role behavior 
considered appropriate for individuals in various age groups 

F sriaWet, Although there are observable differences in the 
decree of acculturation among families and in different parts (if 
the Ramah area, in only one family does this seem to have gone 
far enough to produce identifiable personality differences in the 
children. As for individual biological inheritance, this must be 
presumed to bo of importance. Nothing that is both specific and 
firmly established can be said at present. 

In 1943 a school was opened for the Rarnah Navaho for the 
first rime! Some of the children in the study attend school; others 
do nor. Ir is already dear that the school Is leaving its mark 
upon its pup'tb—at least in certain superficial behavioral 
characteristics* 

Other variables of demonstrable significance in personality 
formation are die economic situation and status position of each 
family. The Litter is to sonic degree but not completely de¬ 
pendent upon the former* Fconomit level also, of course, 
influences nutritional standards, and hence energy level and 
general health* 

But those variables which item to have been most crucial in 
producing distinctive personality constellations in Rama 1 1 children 
are, for rhe most part, predictable neither from the group + s 
culture nor from its situation* They can best he descried (from 
the point of view of this system) tis "liistorieal accidents, 1 " Jn 
rough rank order they appear to be: 

1. The idiosyncratic traits of parents and associates as these 
affect rhe earn ing out of cultural patterns and social behavior 
generally^ 

a. Death of a sibling just older or just younger, 

3. Loss of a mother, 

4. The individual child’s health history' (dependent, presume 
ably, both upon inherited constitution and upon health 
“accidents” of various sorts), 

5. The child's birth order and the interval until birth of nc*t 
child* 

G. Frequency of child's ilite ructions with others (depends upon 
size of biological family; whether marriage is monogamous or 
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polygamous; simple family or extended family; geographic loca¬ 
tion of family's dwelling), 

7. Lois of a father (bv death or divorce), 

tf. Age of one or both parents a? time of child's birth. 

It will be noted that most of these determinants; fall within 
The category of ^SOCiaP nr “situational/ 1 rather than within that 
Called “cultumt/' It would *cem that culture i$ the factor of 
greatest importance in determining distinctive social stimulus 
value as between groups who possess contrasting life-ways and 
also, often, contrasting physical appearance. But it would also 
appear that social or situational factors are, along with genetic 
oncs T of the utmost significance in creating those personal 
characteristics which distinguish one individual from another 
within a cultural group* 

To some extent the characteristic personal adjustments that 
maturing hum;m organisms acquire both through trial and error 
and through patterned learning are channeled and limited only 
by the presence or absence of orher human beings in specified 
numbers, at particular points, and of specified age* sex* size, 
energy; and “intelligence-" Hunon interactions that arc subject 
only to the ccmsTrrimts supplied by die field of biological and 
physical forces can properly be designated as “situational." Of 
course, the concrete social (he., interactive) behavior observed 
among human bring* must in most cases be assumed to be the 
combined product of biological and of cultural forces. Often* 
then, the sEtuational-snckl and the cal rural arc inextricably inter¬ 
mingled in concrete a as. How ever, some situations are inde¬ 
pendent of pre-exisring culture, and some social acts are not 
culturally patterned. 
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A NAVAHO 


POLITICIAN 


ai rjp MESN f T C&.ME co meetings any more. We shouldn't 
ll=|| have as our tribal delegate a man who live* so tar 
J L II away- Only once in the last thirty year* lias he really 
lived among us. He stays tip there at WUJow Fence aJotig wirh lus 
wife's family and most of his own brothers and sisters;’ 

“You are right He doesn't come down here often enough. That 
is why our cooperative store is losing money now. Those two young 
boys, Eddie Mario and John N\% who run it need advice and direc¬ 
tion from an older man like our delegare. But he doesn't watch 
them closely enough.' 


LWOf Reprinted by permission of the publisher* from Clyde Kltuzkhohn* 
*A Navaliu Politician/* in In tbe C&mpmy ol At m: Twenty Fortran 
hy Amkropate%ittt> edited by Joseph B, CasagrjiidcL New Ynfk* 
Harper & pp_ 43?-*^ J* 

I am indebted to many collaborators in field work for the materials upon 
which rhii sketch k baaed, L owe a particular obligation ui \)rs. Alexander 
ifid Dorothea Leighton, who collet icd au cexrndcd luiublography from 
die lubject, l thank Dr. Ben Kaplan ior interpreting the Ronchodi prfr- 
tncob or tTiil- object and bis wife. J hL* chapter has benefited greatly 
from die criticisms and suggestions til Dr. CasagranJe. ihe Drv Leighton, 
mil Dt. Kiplac. [Author*! n-jic.l 
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“Everyone knows lie and his rnochtr-mdiw are bootleggers, They 
work with those Merican&. M 

"Yes, and he himsdf gas drunk- He has had two car wrecks 
while drtiiik." 

H4 He rakes ion much power 10 himself. He isn’t supposed to 
preside at these mectings-that h die job of our chapter president, 
Jo Miguel- Little Schoolboy is supposed to represent us at the 
Council of our tribe. 2-Te cart tdl ns about that* but he shouldn't be 
the head at these meetings, ^ 

*‘No f you are wrong, my fellcrwi. Uitlt Schoolboy is the leader 
of the people here. He speaks best, and he knows the English 
language too. He works hard for the people. He respects the dd 
ways, while the young man + Jim Ouirtiso, whom the mEssjonary 
warns yi hi to put in is going to destroy ihem." 

M EiactIy p w whispered the local missionary to m official of the 
Bureau of Indian Affair?, M BiI3 Begay is the candidate of those men 
who still keep two wives." 

H WeE," she official replied, "it is true John Mucho lias two wivet, 
but you must admit he is smart and progressive, tie h a young mm 
and wide aurakc even if lie docs hold to some of the old customs." 

Hie talk at this meeting in January, r^S, went on all day. 
Perhaps fifty adults—mainly men, bur :i few women—of the 
Goo-odd Navahos in this local group had their say. Most of their 
speeches were long and involved, and those of the older men 
were delivered in die florid yet precise style of Navaho oratory. 
Often there was an hour of history, recollection of ancient days, 
and citation uf experience and sayings of fathers or grandfathers, 
before tfic speaker came to the issues relevant to the decisions 
to be taken: Should Little Schoolboy be required to vacate his 
post as ddegater Should he he replaced by Jim Chomiso, a min 
in Lii_s: early thirties who was a high-school graduate and a 
devout Chrisrianr Should Eddie Mario and John Net he forced 

I. In rhe J 92 &t the Indian Service organiiied Navaho local group* tmo 
H chapter*" whn elected A pnauknt, vicr-praidKii, and wcrctsxy. Liter, 
the Navaho Tribal Qiunei! was created, and cadi group elected a delegate. 
'Hie caistcnec of hnth a "prendeor'* and a "delegate" is ^rill confusing to 
the NbvtlKos, whet wm accustomed to i iinylc h dikP nr "headman” for 
each band. In must tacalitin. a* h Rimroek, the dricgaie ordinarily lahes 
over ilie function* of the headmen of earlier days, bur There are occasional 
attempts ro reserve these for the “president/* 
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cp uim over the score to Charlie Blackbird* who was Christian 
nod generally more “progressive' 1 ? The underlying issues, how¬ 
ever, ecniered on a specific personality and then on a complex 
of more abstract problenis. Was Link Schoolboy—known to 
whites as Bill Begay—of good enough character and diffidently 
responsible in the performance of his duties in continue as 
delegate co the Navaho 1 'ribal Council from the Riinrock bsndr 
The more general qucsTions were those which have split tribes 
and tribclets uf American Indians from the periods when they 
first fdt intense pressure from European groups. Should they 
held stubbornly to the old ways or should they join whole¬ 
heartedly with the white; in stamping them out? Or should 
they, perhaps, compromise? Should missionaries be welcomed, 
Tolerated, or resisted? How much should they stand up to the 
government, passively resist it, or follow its lead-insofar as they 
Could understand this? 

It was true that Bill Begay was the favorite of the anrimissjon- 
ary, somewhat conservative faction. His program, howevec, 
was basically one of compromise. Respect for custom was to be 
combined with schooling for children, with support of the 
Navaho cooperative score, and with acceptance of all useful 
techniques and ideas introduced by government representatives 
or other whites so long as these did not deny any place whatever 
to Navaho religion and Navaho methods for curing the sick* 
Implicitly. Bill’s position was: Of course, changes must come* 
but not so fasr that wc repudiate all the values of our ancestor 
and disrupt the stable fabric of our lives. 

In BilTi own pjisslonatc defense of his rCCOnJL he made or 
hinted at all of these points as well as replying to specific accusa¬ 
tions (Fur example, 4 Tve made the long, hard trip down here 
many times only to find that only a handful of you people 
showed up at the meeting."). Like other astute politicians he 
appealed both to ihe economic interests of his audience and 
to their more diffuse sentiments. He spoke of his own situation: 
of his lar^e family and more remote relatives dependent upon 
him, of the terrible mud on rhe roads that some rimes had pre¬ 
vented his getting to meetings, of rbc overpowering fatigue he 
felt when, as now, he had been speaking at length in Navaho and 
also translating cite calks by himself and others into English for 
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the ijcncfit of government officials. He spoke of the conflict of 


There's lots of iiibsiortirks who hate rhe singers ("medione men"] 
and die medicine used among us Niruhoa* but some of this medicine 
is pretty old. li earned down from our old people, and we are 
still taking care of that and tfie songs and die chants All this sniff 
are from the old* way back, and we cant Lay off that. We got to go 
by that and the missionary hasn’t any thing to do with that, fie 
can't hare that 

He mud: leave us alone in the meetings, not to butt in or try to 
say something about the people. Ail he can do is to preach to ouf 
people. Not to bo prize them, jusr to preach to them. If they want 
to conic to church they can. If die children want to come, that’s 
up to their parents. 

Bill finis hed as follows: 

1 have worked hard for the people. 1 have been a leader of rhe 
people for seventeen years, First at Pine Valley, then at Willow 
Fence, and now here. Most men give out after a little while* but 
1 have stuck to it. 

Tile vote Was pinery to twenty against EilL Some adults pres- 
ent did not vote. Olivers claimed toe* that they thought they 
were voting Only a censure upon Bill for not attending meetings 
rather than a demand that he vacate hb office. Bill left for his 
home almost immediately after the vme T and an oljservcr noted 
that lie looked "“like a drawn and shaking old man.," Another 
observer said Bill looked “like a beaten pappy," It is further 
recorded rhat for two weeks thereafter he appeared iA siek* tired, 
depressed ' 1 But then lie developed a plan to defeat Jim Chum iso 
decisive!v and got busy. After rhe vote had been reported to 
the Nava ho Central Agency at Window Rock* the Agency 
ruled it illegal to force a delegate to resign itt this manner. How¬ 
ever, ir was suggested 10 Bill that he might wish to resign volun¬ 
tarily because of the expression of Lack of confidence. Bill did 
resign but spent several weeks campaigning with quiet vigor 
for the Rim rock chapter president, Jo Miguel, whom he per¬ 
suaded to run for delegate against Jim Chamiso, Jo Miguel had 
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two wives and was in even respect entirety satisfactory to the 
conservative faction* Others who had hear mainly aligned with 
the progressives voted for jo because they felt guilty about their 
earlier repudiation of Hill Jim got only thirty-live votes to Jo's 
109. Everyone regarded this outcome as a signal victory for Bill, 
and Jim was so disheartened Ehac he promptly moved away 
from Rimrrsck 10 the land of his wife’s family on the Reserva¬ 
tion, Moreover* Bill obtained more than symbolic success. 
During the same period he maneuvered among Navahns and 
government officials in such a fashion that when Jo took over 
as tribal delegare Bill received a paying job as bus driver for 
the Navaho school in Rimrock and his wife the position of 
housekeeper at the school. 

I wai not a witness of these events of the winter and spring 
of 1948. I learned about (hem from letters and from reading 
the held nmes of my associates who were on the ground. When 
] arrived ac Rim rock that summer and went to visit Bill, l did 
not mention whar had happened or allude to it obliquely. We 
carried on small talk for an hour; and only after 1 had said l 
must leave did Bill give me hb accounts 

They have 3 new delegate here now. These people got all inised 
up thit spring* k \vu* chose rdkf checks that got them muted up. 
They had quite a lot of money. And even- week a whole load of 
bund ami clothing, John Vludio got some. $0 did Mirgqsrir^ Luciano 
and Mucho. I These three individual* all owned considerable live¬ 
stock,] My wife ai id I didn't get any* That f i why rhe store has 
done better. All those rebel cheeks went to the cooperative store* 
That's vvh.it 1 told the people in the meeting—fhat the store would 
have done better even if John Nez and Eddie Mario had stayed 
there. But these young boys, Jim Ghmnko and Oiarlie Blackbird, 
they claimed thev were progressive and that's why the store did 
better. 1 think they knew this relief was earning— they had some 
undcrsrinding with Albuquerque. 

Anyway they bad a meeting this spring and elected a new delegate 
and chapter officers. Bur that didn't stand. 1 told rhrm the delegate 
was Window Rock'?, business, and Window Rnck said a delegate was 
elected for four years. Just Jim and Charlie and Walter Black¬ 
bird and Marcos wanted 3 change. The rcit of the people didn't, 
but they got mixed up. Ai firs* John N ct and Eddie Mario and 
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some of die other war veterans sided with Jim Chumiso until They 
found out what he was going 10 do to pulicn 1 and the medicine men 
and nil that. Jim nindc a speech over at the church* After that the 
people felt like someone feels when you come and hit them ctf die 
back of The head I gesturing excitedly ], and they sec stirs. The people 
didn c like that at ulL Jim Otamisu is a good itaao in many ways, 
but he wants ra do away with the medicine men. We aren't ready 
for that yet. We don't understand cH of the missionary's religion yet, 

So Jin 1 and Charlie Blackbird asked me if l would resign as dele¬ 
gate. I said* yes* 1 would resign if I could get some kind of steady 
government job. So they fined it up with the Government di^ | 
get rim job R have now. 

TSicn we had another meeting. And 1 fold the people hnw it was 
—that they had got mixed up and that Jim and Charlie were only 
working for $otne of the people. They jttsf «n ck with the Tfiisnoniiy. 
And T had always tried to work for ad the people. Snmtrriin.es 
traders and government people had tried to gee me to work for 
them, hut \ never followed their track. L always stayed right in the 
middle. So f told the people now rhev mustn't -split. They must 
stick together* just like we dways had been doing. So they asked 
me to name a good man, since 1 was going to quit jnd take this 
government job. So I named Jo Miguel, and almost all of the people 
voted for hint He used to be with the missionary, but he isn't 
any more. 

It is going to be down here just like it was on the Reservation 
—for a while a lot of people wtil go with the missionary and then 
to a couple of years it will be ail over. 1 spoke with the missionary 
ek that meeting, and I fold him how when he was living in Rimruck 
1 helped him get rhk land down here so lie could be right in the 
ccnrer of the people. But 1 didnh think he was going to try to 
force the people 10 take his ways. IU shouldn't do rhar. I told him 
after all 1 had done for him J didn't like the way he was acting. 
H hen 1 finished he asked me to interpret. 1 slid* "No, you hist 
your own interpreter,” He m kk 11 Welt, my interpreter can't always 
understand wbtf yon sav. You use hard words/' So then he said he 
didn't have anything against me h and that he wanted 10 be friends. 
Now every rime 1 meet him he says that same thing 10 mt 

Bill Begay is one of perhaps 85,000 Nava ho Indians whose 
traditional country was in the present starts of Arizona, New 


2. Com pollen a very irupumnt in Navaho rtjjgpotB symboLkm and in 
the carrying oen of itEq. 
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Mexico, and Colorado in the area roughly defined by the San 
Juan River on the north, the Colorado on the west* the Gib 
an rhe south, and the Rio Grande on the east. Today about half 
of the tribe live on the Navaho Reservation, some fifteen million 
acres mainly in eastern Arizona and western New Mexico. Addi¬ 
tional Navaho, of whom BIB is one. live on Individually owned 
aEluEnienrs or lands leased by the tribe or the United States gov¬ 
ernment in areas adjacent to the Reservation. Some thousands 
now work all or most of the year as semi-itinerant railroad, 
mine, or agricultural laborers far from the Navaho country or 
have settled more permanently in cities as far away os Los 
Angeles and Chicago, There arc Navahos living today in the 
remoter parts of the Reservation who have grown to maturity 
wholly within the self-contained orbit of Navaho culture. Others 
in the cities and on the fringes of the tribal land live largely in 
the while man's world. Rill 1 $ own experience has been over¬ 
whelmingly in a Navaho environment. He has seen some of the 
dries of New Mexico and Arizona and has worked two or three 
times as a migrant laborer in Utah, but, if une excludes ihe years 
he spent: at school in Albuquerque. 99 per cent of his life has 
been spent within a fifty-mile radius of his birthplace. 

He was bom in 1S91 or 1895, about twenty miles south of 
Gallup. New Mexico, the eighth and last of his mother's chil¬ 
dren. His mother died when he was eighteen months old. His 
father soon remarried, and three mote children were bom to 
the second wife. Bill however, was not brought up hy his 
father and stepmother bui by other relatives. He was in school 
from T90] until 190^ a time when schooling of even so short 
duration was a rarity far most Navaho youngsters. The Navaho 
name by which he is still known is “Little Schoolboy/ 1 In hb 
hue teens he went to work for the trader at Rsmrock, and his 
rime in the trading store appreciably increased the scanty knowl¬ 
edge of English he acquired at boarding school. Hb knowledge 
of written English can be judged by this letter he wrote me 
in 1937: 

S will write you a letter today We arc getting along alright 

here at Willow Fence country, 

and l have think about the Hun ring pipe which me and yon 
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talk about rhe arm: you left us. I whixh you let me know if 
you still wanting the Two pipe yet. if you do we will send 
them to you before Christmas, 

Hift wiEl send you somufaiog to. 

1 got everything litre at home now all T have to do is to go 
ahead arid make Two pipe, these Two pipe wide be Navjo 
hunting pipe. Whick was made back in old days, 
let ns know just as soon as you get this letter please 
1 will go some other place again after Christmas for work. 

From yours friend 
BUI Begay 

In 1914 he married 3 daughter of 3 “chief 1 of the Willow 
Fence band of Xavaho, and a year or rwo later he married* as 
3 second wife* the younger sister of this woman. To anthro¬ 
pologists Bill has always insisted chat he wus never married to 
these sisters at the same time, but his contemporaries—Navaho 
and white—arc unanimous to the contrary. His first wife gave 
him two som nod a daughter; the second, one daughter. Both 
of these wives died leaving infant children. About 19*5 he mar¬ 
ried his present wife. Ellen, then a young woman of eighteen. 
Her mother was Navaho, but her father was a white trader- She 
and Bill have had seven daughters and three sons. Only one died 
in infancy—a rare record among the Navaho. In 1951 Bill had 
more than thiny living grand children, not an exceptionally large 
number for the prolific Navaho. 

Five feet, seven inches tall and weighing 156 pounds, Bill ts 
slightly taller and heavier than the average Navaho of his age 
group in this region. I Jkt many Nrvahos, he had pyorrhea, head 
lice* and a few minor defect of the head and eyes, hut a thorough 
medical examination in 194^, when be was in his mM-fifries, 
showed him in general good health and nutritional status- Today 
he wears glasses continually and is as unhappy as a professor 
when he misplaces them. Except for some excess of weight, his 
body is well proportioned, and his gait and gestures luve the 
smooth and flowing cjualitv char typifies Navaho movement. 
In parr. Bill's success in the field of power and politics must 
he Attributed to a carjcfd of English unusual in a Navaho of 
his age and to the recognition by other Navahos that Bill under¬ 
stood whites and rheir ways, both skills deemed important in 
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coping with white deviousness. Yet others who had these quali¬ 
fications have not entered the political game or have faded at 
it. Bill likes people, loves to talk with everyone. He also likes 
to have people fed dependent upon him. And—let it be said 
candid ly- 4 ie loves to manipulate people- Finally* his role as 
‘ leader of the people" allows him escape from tire family scene, 
ruled firmly by his wife, These disptisirion^cvtin more than the 
prestige and perquisites of office—have kept Bill in the political 
arena. He not only is admit in political behavior hut is likewise 
an accomplished orator. When I talked with him lost during 
the summer of 1958+ the remark that he made to me with the 
most feeling wa$ that he had been invited to journey a consider- 
able distance north to make a speech during an Enemy Way 
rite: "These people way up there said they had heard 1 could 
talk better than anyone near there" p 

As I think of Bill during the many years I have known him 
jnrin»tely k his personality seems to me to embrace at least as 
many obvious and blatant contradictions as in the case with the 
rest of us. He is (as be himself says in English) a "leader of the 
people. 1 ' Yet he was Terrified of his mother-in-law and h under 
the rhumb of his wife. He is the object alike of enormous mist 
and mistrust from Navahos and others. 1 have never known a 
Navaho of lus age who was more deeply divided between the 
Navaho and white worlds. When one comes to his home in 
1958* one sees several substantial American-sfyle buildings of 
mill-processed lumber and cement. There is not even one hogm, 
the traditional mad-domed Navaho dwelling of togs, in which 
a Navaho rite can properly be carried our r There b no sweat- 
house. And yet Bill has always refused to become a Christian 1 
and has opposed missionaries under circumstances that he knew 
were politically disadvantageous. He is proud of the fact that 
he knows certain, olisolesoent ritual* for hunting deer and ante¬ 
lope* He attends and participates in curing chants and other 
ceremonhk with great frequency. He is known to some as a 
"progressive.* 1 4 S an accepter and introducer of American foods, 
gadgets, and habits, hut he pahlidy laments the decline of Nav- 
ahn customs among the younger generations. He insists that 

t. ilk third marriage tr poI place in * Cjfbnlic church, bur he hm never 
amended church iervetts. 
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fib English-iptaking children speak some English to thdr chil¬ 
dren in the homc T but he himself il ium* his classical (sometimes 
almost archaic) Navaho. His female grandchildren must learn 
to weave mgs in die old manner, though he comments loudly 
tint this activity Im become economically unrewarding. He 
himself was a Nav&ho silversmith for some years. He and his 
family own automobiles, farm machine ry T and ail manner of 
contemporary machine good*. Nevertheless, lie treasures an 
andem digging stick and a ceremonial fire-tlrill. 

But I believe his most basic attitude is expressed dearly in 
this quotations 


I cm never become white man. My skin is brown, not white, my 
eyes are Mack, not blue; my liair b black instead of some other color. 
L can never change that. 1 am an Indian, and I have to go by iho*e 
things what were given us from way hack- Those things are for us 
Indians. If I can change my skiit and become white man, then 1 
take the white man's religion- While 1 am Indian, 1 am nut going 
to throw away all those things which have come down for qilt 
people. 

My first meeting with Bill Begay in 1936 wus hardly friendly* 
I had dropped into the began of the Son of Many Beads to check 
□ few points on the Blessing Way rite of which he was a practi¬ 
tioner In accord with the custom, I shook hand* with the visitor, 
but he was less than cordial and proceeded immediately to ask 
the assembled company what business a white man had to pry 
into matters of Navaho religion. He reminded them that Jake 
Morgan* a leader from the Farmingitm area, was urging all Nav- 
ahos lea refuse to talk with whiter except in necessary bunmes^ 
transactions. This was 1 rime "f strong ami white feeling becaiLw 
of the government's srncfc-reduction program, increased pressure 
of various sorts from the Bureau of Indian Affairs under John 
Gollier T s gdimnismtion. and the continuing impact of the de¬ 
pression. AJihouch Jake Morgan was a Christian—arid, indeed, 
an ordained Methodist minUter-his movement iiad strung nauv- 
brie overtones, including some disposition to exclude whiles 
from attendance at Navabu ceremonials and m become silent 
at inquiries about Navaho religion. But E had spent considerable 
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time in the RLmroek country at various periods since 1923, long 
before I had any acquaintance with anthropology. My relation 
to the NavahoS there had been established as a personal rather 
than a professional one, and this was the first lime that my 
privilege to ask questions about—or. indeed. to participate in— 
rites had ever been questioned- 1 was hurt and shocked into 
silence. 

The Son of Many Beads replied, however, with some asperity 
that he did not know much a boot Jake Morgan, did not like 
some of what he had heard, and in any ra$c Morgan had no right 
to dictate what was or was not done at Rimrock. Moreover, he 
said, had Bill Begay been modi around Rimrock In recent years, 
he would have known that I sva$ a friend of the Navshos, ad¬ 
dressed by many in kinship terms and considered almost as a 
Navaho; they would continue to discuss wkh nic anything tbit 
1 wished, just as they had found that 1 answered at suitable 
length til queries they put 10 me. I proceeded with my ques¬ 
tions Bill sat quietly at first. Then he interjected a remark that 
he was surprised I knew something about Navahn religion. Still 
later he joined warmly in an argument among the Navaho men 
on some technical points. We parted on moderately good terms. 

The following summer t found that Bill Begay and his family 
had moved from their place at Willow hence, eighteen miles 
south of Gallup, to some land adjacent to that of Ins wife's 
sister and her husband, thirty-odd miles southeast of the village 
of Rknroek. ITic late anthropologist Harry Tschopik was about 
to begin his field work on Navaho material culture and ncetkd 
an interpreter. Bill Begay u^s at that time the only mature 
Navaho man in the Rimrock area who had a reasonably fluent, 
if ungrammatical, command of English. Because of my brush 
with him the previous year and because the local readers did not 
speak very 1 well of his character. I hesitated about hiring hint to 
work with Harry, but the two younger men who had adequate 
English lacked Rill's knowledge of the older Navaho culture. 
When ( did invite him ro become Ham 's interpreter, he said 
he must consult hb w ife. They talked for an hour, and then Bill 
said he could .start the following morning. 

Bill worked hard and loyally for Ham" that summer and the 
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nest. \Jnu\ 1954 there was not % year in which he did not serve 
a$ interpreter fur one or more field workers, mainly in the Rim- 
roc h and Willow Fence areas, but also in Chaco Gmyon for 
pan of ,! summer. He worked for anthropologist^ biologists, 
psychbtrisis, general physicians. psychologists* botanists* philoso¬ 
phers, and sociolegists. Some of his employers were young and 
raw' graduate students. Sume were experienced and sophisticated 
men and women who had traveled and done research in many 
pares of the world. Gradually, lie became more ± collaborator 
in the investigations than a hired hand. He himself became com¬ 
mitted to the minutiae of ethnography. He took the initiative 
in writing me letters (without pay, though—as will be seen— 
money vvns of constant importance to him) to say that he had 
observed or heard something new or sum celling contrary' to what 
he knew my associates nr I accepted as face Increasingly, his 
role toward me became that of "principal adviser and consultant 
on the Rimrock Project/ 1 He acquired 3 good deal of the jargon 
of the profession and frequent!)' lias made specbl tnp io tell me 
that [ must admonish so and so H to keep Navaho customs" or to 
wans me that ,k the tall young man’s rapport is not good. 1 * He 

firmly corrected ab newcomers who failed to use die standard 

* 

English transform ns of ccrrain Nnvaho technical terms that had 
become established m anthropological usage. 

indeed* particuforlv in more recent years, his behavior toward 
the young and inexperienced can only be characterised as domi¬ 
neering. He has bid down the law as to what they could and 
could not do, insisted on setting hi> own days and hours of work, 
brurally criticized their field techniques* and borrowed money 
that he has not returned or worked out. From the youngsters 
since 1946 \ have heard more complaints about Bill than praise* 
A composite of at hat they said would go something like this: 

Oh* yes, he knows die people and their culture very well And tie 
can give you a detent transLnnn if he Feeb like it. But if you don s t 
cheek him close lv he'll give you back three sentences after ait in¬ 
formant has talked for Kiiif an hour. And he b so undependable. Five 
times in the last two week* he wood me up, He told me to come 
flick Him up at lib place at a certain hour. When i gut there, fie 
was away and his family gave me vague and conflicting stories as 
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to when he would be hack* He fulks you our of wages to advance 
of just begs 2 loan, and you cairt trust fii* promise* to make it up 
one wav or another. 

This picture is abundantly documented by the facts There 
are cerrainly. however, elements of misunderstanding in the 
interpretation of Bill's character made by novices to Navaho cul¬ 
ture, Many traits attributed to him are characrerisric of Navahos 
in general and not of Bill 2$ a unique personality "Nav&ho time' 1 
h nut tqihvalenc to '"American time.'* The “appointment” does 
nut have the almost sacred character it has with us. As regards 
money, most Navahus ate genuinely convinced that any white 
Itm access to an almost unlimited supply. Moreover, the average 
Navaho considers dial one of the most delicate and pleasurable 
of games is fencing with a white for a gift, advance pynient, or 
loan. With great finesse* die Navaho will “rest the Ionics,' 1 An 
overly easy or generous response—taking into account the 
relationship of the two parries—is an occasion for biting jokes 
about the gullibility of ihe whites, a small triumph over xhe 
representative of a group that is, right lv enough, beikved to 
have cheated and exploited the Navaho, f inally, the youngsters 
have undei'esrimaced the demands and complications of a Nav- 
ahn's life that arc different fmm those familiar to US but 
nonetheless red. Bill may receive a summons (unexpected whcO 
he made the “appointment") to ass m in □ curing rite for a rela¬ 
tive or to attend to some political duty that lias suddenly arisen. 
Or his wife Bright simply insist that he take her shopping in 
Gallup in his pick-up truck or to a ceremonial where she can 
gosrip with relatives and do a bit of trading. 

Nevertheless, die uninitiated graduate students are right in 
inferring that there is something in Bill's make-up tbit cannot be 
explained by differences in culture or by rilUatit.mil pressures- 
Thcrc is definitely a psychological dimension Chat includes a 
component of hostility toward w Kites. First, I would say that 
Bill derives some significant substitute gratifications from tus 
whole rote as interpreter or ^research assistant- 4 ' f ie enjoys 
dtreciiiig operations and giving instmcriuns. Tie has little outlet 
for these propensities at hutm. tor his wife is not only shrewd 
and energetic but very strong and, not infrequently* hard. In 
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Navaho politics he cm influence and direct as well as cajole. 
With younger field workers, however, he need no Longer mask 
the Iron liand. Moreover, l am certain that lie finds a peculiar 
satisfaction in uttering commands and prohibitions to whites, in 
extracting unearned money from them, and in keeping their 
work at the mercy of his caprices, 

Bill's attitude toward whites is—like that, I believe, of the 
majority of Xavshos—deeply ambivalent. On the one hand, be 
respects then power and their skills and wishes to emulate them. 
All save two of his children have been to school* and the total 
number of years spent in school by them is considerably in 
excess of the average for Navahos of their age and geographical 
location- He ordinarily responds with sincere warmth to whites 
w hom lie judges courteous, understanding, and trustworthy. To 
their face, he usually behaves with deference, though especially 
10 older persons whom he dunks have authority or position On 
the other hand, a great deal of distrust and antagonism comes 
out; He continually repeats talcs ( true, partly true, and false) of 
dishonesrw greediness, arrogance, ignorance, or ridiculous acts 
on die pair of whites. These stories are told more often, with 
more fervor, and with more embellishments when Bill’s superego 
lias been loosened by alcohol. Then, especially, be will also boost 
of getting the best of a white, sometimes by inems that—accord * 
mg to his own standards—w^rt nor altogether ethical. His dreams 
reveal many inti denis of oven: aggression toward whites, and he 
repeats such dreams disingenuously, as if he were not at all 
implicated in the attitudes they imply. He talks with gusro and 
longing of the young days when whites were only beginning 
to be a red nuisance to the Navalux 

Bill Begay's autobiography, recorded by rhe Leightons, con¬ 
tains many episodes that describe, in effect, his rediscovery of 
Navahd culture after his return from school. He tells of attending 
a ceremonial performed over his sister'^ husband and of his 
surprise ar learning this w r as conducted because his brother-in- 
law had been having frequent bad dreams: 

! don’t know what had dreams means. After I came back front 
school I not trying to believe Navaho way, [ believe American w*y. 
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I dtin'r know any mote Naviho way than before I went to school 
Tlrat man start in wiling story about ihe dream, 

A Jink later he was initially reluctant to have a rite performed 
over himself: 

We started from there early in the morning. This is to my other 
slitter where she Is living we going. We got there in the afternoon* 
late in ille afternoon. That's where that little canyon, this side of 
Rimrock. When v?c got there, my sister srarred to talk about the 
sing. They want 10 put the sing over there by Many Beads, the 
singer of Blessing Way. The reason they warn to do that 1 was 
away in school for. They say they said put rhai sing. I mean they should 
have done it fear me just alter I came back from school They want 
the singci 1 ! thru man, Moustache's father. They ask me. did I want 
it? Told them l don't want ir. [Bill bnghs a little.] They keep asking 
me till 1 say yeah. But 1 got no niocca&ina. they got to nuke mocca¬ 
sins for me first. First they just uarr to talk about it- After I say 
all right, then diere T s some people around there, what living around 
there. They come there and they put up new liogim They sertf 
J&e back over litre to this other place. Tuid the people down there 
they was going to have a sing down there. 

This "'sing/ 1 Blessing Way. is considered by the Navabos a 
prophylactic against danger. The Navahos say that Blessing 
Wav. which is the ceremonial held by the Divine People when 
they created mankind and taught them skills and ritual is the 
cornerstone of their whole ceremonial system. Seldom docs a 
family go for siv months without having Blessing Way sung at 
least once in their hogon* Most Navaho rites have rhe ostensible 
purpose of curing illness, but Blessing Way, as English-speaking 
Navahas say, is “for good hop/ 1 St places the Navahos in tune 
with the Divine People and so insures health, prosperity, and 
general well-being. The Ptc is far Jess complicated than most 
Navaho ceremonials. It has the dignity of great simplicity; There 
arc a few songs one night, a ritual bath in yucca suds with 
prayers and songs ihe nest dav T and an dl-niglu sing that night 
Comment and pollen arc prominently used throughout, and 
drypainilngs of these materials and pulverized flower blossoms 
are prepared on buckskin spread upm the ground* 

After his own ceremony. Bill learned from his fa diet ihar the 
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rice hid been conducted because Bill had been exposed to the 
hazards of being among whites. At the same time the father* 
while disclaiming responsibility for Bill's being sent away to 
school* showed his own mixture of feelings by affirming that 
school is a good thing: 

When I bring in the sheep chat night, 1 asked my aster why did 
they had a sing for me + She told me ask my father. My father was 
sdU there, and I ask him about in He says we didn't put yog in 
school j your brother did* he says. And we ail was so glad you got 
back over here without anything wrung with you* And Navalid, all 
the Navnhop they all do same thing whenever they sene the children 
to school h They do the same thing. They put up rhe Blessing. They 
all have to pur up the Blessing sing for children. He says that'* the 
way we Navajio work it with our child ten when mir children goes 
to schooL I le told me that's about all 1 can tell you. There's some 
good reason far it, bur thatVi lou ]urd for you tv understand. He told 
me some of the |>eopk says that school is very good for the children, 
and he thinks it's good too himself. 

Perhaps hb induction into ceremonies made Bill feel at home 
with his people again; perhaps he felt something inherently good 
in the ceremonies^ possibly Itis father s hint that there was some¬ 
thing deeper which Bill did not understand instanceJ him to 
apprentice himself to a ceremonial practitioner. At any rate, in 
hi s autobiography he relates with evident pride fob learning and 
eventual mastery of the ritual ways of hunting- He is pleased to 
discover by himself some stones char arc used in ceremonies. He 
exulrs Lq describing the minutiae of an unusual rite or in re¬ 
counting the wbdom and sound moral exhortations of the old 
men, Hb satisfactions in finding good things in his own culture 
are plainly evidenced. Equally clear is lib pleasure whenever in 
hb experience a white (nr. indeed, an Indian from another 
group) expresses interest in Naval™i custom- Negatively, if it 
be true that one can understand people letter from what they 
Singh at than from the gods they worship, Bill's Stihadfnfrmde 
b most particularly directed against WKites. Any act or belief 
that seems to him stupid or ignorant in a way in which a Navuho 
would hardlv be stupid or ignorant brings forth a special laugh 
ami a disdainful lout reserved for such occasions. He loves— 
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□s do most Navahos—to puzzle and poll the legs of white*. Once 
he spoke of an idiot as talking; when the mrhtopologist looked 
amazed* Bid went on with a broad smirk: “Sure she talks, fhc 
only thing is—no one can understand her," 

His life story suggests that Bill would probably have returncd 
to predominantly Naraho orientation* had he not when still a 
young man gone to work fnr the trader ai Runrock. Tins man 
was intelligent and treated Bid with understanding and affection. 
Bill's affiliations were split again between rhe two worlds. Hits 
essential ambivalence emerges in the reproach he casts upon hb 
older brother and two of his sisters for having Cartier kept him 
from returning 10 school so that be could herd for them Be¬ 
haviors Ily, it comes out also in some happenings attendant upon 
hb first marriage- Although the arrangements were made, Nav- 
aho style, by in ter media ties from the two families. Rid rook 
rather more initiative in rhe matter than was customary. And, on 
the trader's advice, he refused to agree to work for his prospective 
in-bws afrer rhe marriage* Both Bill’s relatives and the girl's 
wanted a Mmho basket ceremony at the marriage, but Rill re¬ 
fused: he dimply took his bride to live with him at the trading 
store and announced that henceforth he was going to work for 
whites. Nevertheless, he returned to live among his own people. 
While Bill, m my knowledge, has always spokes) of this particular 
trader with warmth, he due* in hb autobiography repeat ar 
length the remarks of other Nayahrw that when he left The trad¬ 
ing store he did not get nearly as much money as he should have. 
There arc as well other indications of his mixed feelings toward 
this man. 

The same vacillation has marked our own relationship—and 
l think it fair to say that this trader and I have been the whites 
to whom Bill has been closest and whom he has most nearly 
accepted wirhntrt reservation. For the most pari Bill has shown 
himself devoted to me and more ihan faithful in hb obligations 
He has given me in the summer ritual information disc should be 
divulged, if at all, only in the winter. He has worked—without: 
extra pay—for more hours in a day than l was sometimes pre¬ 
pared to work, 1-Jt has been very discreet with my confidences 
where a angle offhand remark in a relaxed or drunken moment 
could have been exceedingly damaging to the work of my asso- 
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dates and myself. With great effort and skill at maneuver, and 
at considerable risk to Jus political fences* he obtained access for 
me to the secret rites of Enemy Way—the one aspect of Navaho 
ceremonialism from which whites are ■at flif fl ticalT y excluded. 
He insisted, once over protest, that I mend and speak at Navaho 
political meetings deliberately called at times and places tliat 
were designed to prevent the presence of representatives of the 
Indian Service nr other whites. Vet from time to rime, in eon- 
tc\ts not involving a failure on my part to respond 10 his requests 
or meec his expectations, he has turned on me. There have been 
a few outbursts of open and seemingly unprovoked anger There 
have I Mien more instances of moody or sulky withdrawal. There 
was one flag rant case of his taking advantage of me. 

Over the years I had made small loans to RilL Some other 
Navahos have never repaid such loans. Most of them have, how¬ 
ever, made restitution—on occasion in cosh after a lung lapse 
of time during which the debt was never mentioned. Bill never 
pid back a loan in cash, but rather in work or in his wife 1 * rugs, 
and always during the kitcn^l while the debt existed he would 
fretjuentiv make me aware that he had it in mind. 1 en years 
ago he came to me u ith a plea for an advance that would en¬ 
able lum m buy supplies so thar he and his family could sell 
hoc dosjsand pop at a +p Squaw Dance' 1 of Enemy Way. The sum 
was sizable enough so that I demurred, but his reminders of our 
friendship and his need and his categorical assurances that I 
would he repaid the verv morning rhe three-day rite ended won 
me over. I presented myself promptly at dawn fhc hrul morn¬ 
ing* because my persona! funds happened to he low at the time 
and t needed to "et most of the money back. He and his family 
had decamped two hours earlier, in spite of (he fact thar just 
1m fore their departure customers swarm to such stands. I went 
immediately to tils place and* not finding him theft* then visited 
the hogans of relatives of both Bill and his wife. It was only a 
week before 1 lud tn return East, and repeated search and iit- 
quiry failed tn locate Bill. By the time of my next trip in the 
Naviho country I had decided (liar Bill deserved a bonus if he 
felt that way, and I was curious to wfaar tack he would take. 
Neither lie nor my member of his family has ever, however 
indirccrivv alluded to the incident. 
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In pan, 1 aai sure that this behavior must be understood in 
the light of BilFs being unable to resist the exploitation of a 
white" although a friend 4 But only in parr. There were wo 
other immediate instigations to his deception, There js no doubt 
in my mind ibat the money* both my loan and what he got 
fro m Ids Mks* was urgently needed to buy clothes and meet 
other expetises in connection with sending five members of bis 
family off to school within a few days. Secondly, I am sure 
(without proof) that Bills wife, who has less conscience but 
more force than Bill, badgered him into this action. 

ff such an explanation of his deception is correct; his suscepti¬ 
bility to these two immediate instigations must be related to 
some dominant and recurrent features of Bill's personality. The 
distinctive features of that personality when 1 consider rhetn 
against the perspective of other Navahos I have known, suggest 
the following gmeralotions: 

i. His feelings toward whites are exceptionally mixed. 

i. While he can be generous, he is more often grasping in 
money matters. (The Leightons have entered into their held 
notes i characteristic comment by Bill after a discussion of 
money: “That sounds good' 1 ) 

3, He is generally skillful in interpersonal relations. Over and 
above possible material advantages, he takes intrinsic pleasure in 
having people listen to him. in arranging their affairs, in making 
them dependent Upon him. And hk skill shades over, in the 
opinion -dike of Navaho and of white observers, into manipu¬ 
lation and calculated cunning* At the same time, one must 
remember the almost dbinrerested—as well as prideful—psycho¬ 
logical reward he seems io get from reconciling a husband and 
wife or helping a family to get nut of economic straits. 

4, His own personality is a curious blend of assurance and 
almost frightened dependence, of responsibility- and irresponsi¬ 
bility, of maturity and immaturity, 

4. This interpretation h reinforced by a similar oeeiirreiiec- Bill had for 
many years 3 white rancher as a neighbor The two men were umminUy 
friendly, and rhe rancher did many favors I nr Bill- Then a calf was stolen 
from xb* rancher, who tracked the tbitves tn RilST pla.ee. Bill denied illJ 
know ledge, hut k h virtually certain that the calf was taken by Bill 1 * 
sons* with it least his each approval and possibly it his prempringi 
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Jr will be instructive to view these tendencies against the back¬ 
ground of some crucial facts of the history of his early years anti 
of the conditions he ha$ faced as m adult. Hue first let us com¬ 
pare them with some Rorschach findings. In 194 6 I adminisrered 
the Rorschach test to Hill and his wife. These protocols were 
interpreted bv a clinical psychologist, Dr- Bert Kaplan. Dr. 
Kapl an spent a summer testing sohsects from four Southwestern 
cultures, including the N&vaho. He met Bill Begay more than 
once. He has not, however, read Bill's life story or this diapeer 
or discussed Bills character with me, 

Ler 11s begin with a point with w hich 3 am in hearty agree¬ 
ment Dr. Kaplan secs the total record as "typically Navaho/ 1 as 
“*. . in no sense deviant from the main framework of the N'avaho 
way of life." When it comes to those idiosyncratic features that 
are—at least in their emphasis—specially characteristic of Bill my 
experience likewise fully accords with Dr. Ivaplan's inrerprela¬ 
tions when he writes of; 

. . . freedom ami spontaneity of self-expression and n proper appre¬ 
ciation uf anti sensitivity to the subtkrics of the materials wirfi which 
he Is dealing. This ability is generally associated with strong ego 
forces and emu t ion a I maturity. 

Rut the following interpretations are peculiarly congruent with 
the generalizations £ have made above and with the biographical 
data which are to come: 

j. Perhaps the most central theme id rhe protocol Eias to do with 
strength and mascnlmky, Ac least a half-dozen different responses 
involve these characteristics in association, with bravery, vigorous 
aexinn, overcoming difficulties through strength and endurance* with¬ 
standing challenges from 3 younger generation, maturity, adequacy 
as a provider of food* protectiveness toward the yotipig, and.acquisi¬ 
tion of prestige and recognition. These qualities undoubtedly loom 
la^c iti Bill s self picture and are. I believe, understood ^ aspects 
of his idea of strength, and Assertion of these qualities in tSic reqxKiMs 
should property lit regarded as a reaction to a Ixnic uncertainty about 
possessing them, 1 am inclined ro think, however, that, despite the 

fact rJut they jtc ri^en quite freely ^nd spontaneously, the responses 
do indicate a need to me energies to maintain this self concept and 
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perhaps therefore a deep lying fear that they may not hold unless 
eifun is made to maintain them. 

A second theme involves the fiuinimnet-snccoranee dimension. 
There a definite preoccupation with the ideas of faking care of 
and being taken care of, which involves both infantile suecorant 
atrirudes? and more mature nummnee and protective ones. Bill's 
identifications. In the balance* sceiti to tie more with the mature 
protective figures than with the infantile: ones. The image of himself 
as a provider of bounty is an impjrtam one, and he hts apparently 
adapted a role complementary to the cliildhood one in which oral 
dependent attitudes predominated. Food and whatever it might 
symbolize remains important in Billy personality economy, and one 
might speculate chat he is still working through some residual prob¬ 
lem of deprivation from his childhood. A related image involves the 
juxtaposition of very strong and aggressive figures with weak help¬ 
less ones. 

£. Another recurring theme has to do with ifTiitstivc qualities in 
his social relationships. In at least wo responses such relationships 
are given a pleasurable, spontaneous, ""moving toward” quality. * « . 


Because of his mother's early death, the number of his siblings, 
and his father's remarriage* Bill did not receive even the small 
inheritance with which many of bis fellows of ihai day started* 
On his father's death* which occurred when Bill was already 
married, his sisters received some livestock, while Bill and fciis 
brothers goe nothing* Since the day he ome back from school 
he was on his own economically, with onlv very minor assistance 
from relatives. His first two wives had expensive ceremonials in 
countednn with their lingering, final illnesses During a period 
of more than twenty yeare there was a new child almost every 
two years. Before the cycle of children from his third wife was 
complete, his daughter and two sons by his first wife were them¬ 
selves married but continued to lie to a large degree dependent 
upon Bill His third wife was always demauding-of luxury 
items* of crave ling about, and of aid to her relatives. In addition* 
Bill himself encouraged his own relatives to expect assistance 
from him. During most of his life he lias been desperately poor* 
and during a number of periods he has barely jveen able to 
provide hif- family with a minimum dicL He has always been in 
debt* often to half a dozen trading stores and even more individu- 
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ah. Navaho and white, at one time. Hi* creditors pressed him 
so hard that he found it necessary to work out his debts a little 
here, then there. His wife s mgs and their few lambs and tiny 
crop of cum arid beam would be zealously watched by traders 
and Others So that they could be seized the Very minute they 
were available, He ordinarily insisted on being paid in cash by 
amhrnpologisoi, for checks meant going to a trading store to 
cash ihem. Sometimes Bill had to avoid for years entering a 
particular settlement lest the trader catch him. A few dollars 
in cash not infrequently meant the difference between caring 
and not eating. In the literal sense. Dill and his family lived from 
band to mouth until the last few years, when most of his chil¬ 
dren hid become largely self-supporting nr significant contriE.su- 
tors to the family income and when he had a meager hut assured 
income as delegate to the Tribal Cnuneik He still workv very 
hard at extra, jobs he can get; hauling wood fur Zuni Indians or 
making arduous crips to a sacred take to get salt he can sell ic 
3 profit to Other Indians, 

It is, 1 believe, this tierce and unceasing pressure rhat is primary 
tn understanding certain aspects of his character that both Nav- 
ahos and whites comment upon unfavorably. Let me sketch 
two relevant instances. AbdOt twenty years ago Bill married hts 
second daughter to si senile man who had been a scout for the 
American Army against Gerordmo* The difference in their ages 
wus at least sixty years. Although traditional Navaho culture 
sanctioned a sizable nr in fact a large age gap between spouses? 
this was a bit too much* especially since it seemed dear ihat the 
couple did not live together as man and wife. In effect, the 
younu u'irf was a kind of servant and companion to the old non. 
She prepared and ■served him his food and kept hint cl can —or 
fairly dean, by Navaho standards. BD1 candidly rationalized the 
situation 10 me as foil outs: 

I know people arc talking. Blu he is a good old man and needs souse- 
one to took after him. We need the nusticy-mv daughter as much 
as the rest of us-wlrat he get* from pension anti from ringing at 

f. N'ot only did older men take young wives, h wu al«j n« unromumn 
ft>r a widow, ed ar divcuved woman ti> many a man ten 10 twenty years 
her junior* 
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die Gallup Ceremonial and from celling his stories. He won't Uve 
very long nnd then my daughter can marry somebody else. My 
wife and I will let her take her own pick nexr rime.* 

A* a matter of fact, die daughter accepted the arrangement with 
good nature most of the rime and subsequently did marry 
another man of about her own age. 

Bill had a "cousin” who in the tpjo's and early 1940*5 owned 
one of die two largest herds of livestock in the Rimrock area, 
tn those days Bill was assiduous in bis attentions to this 11m 
The slightest hint chit his services would he welcome at lambing 
or shearing rime or advising in some problem with the govern¬ 
ment caused Bill to drop all 01 her obligations and rush to Isis 
“cousin-" The hirer, in turn, made liberal gifts to Bill from time 
to time and guaranteed his accounts, now and then* ac more than 
one trading store. The gossip was that Bill Imped to become his 
principal heir, for the old non had no son and no sister's sons 
or sons-in-law whom he liked or trusted. Then the “cousin” fell 
on evil days. He hims elf was no longer vigorous, and his shrewd¬ 
ness hi Nava ho ways no longer enabled him to dupe successfully 
with rapidly changing circumstances. Under these conditions 
BILL as everyone noted, ceased ra be so readily available as helper 
and counselor. It would not be factual to say thai he “dropped" 
the old man completely. He continued to be cordial and, in fact, 
obsequious when they happened to meet. The malevolent ai- 
tributed this show of attention to the circumstance that the 
"cousin' 1 still retained some influence that Bill wanted on his 
side during political jockevmgs. But, a year before he died, the 
old man commented to me: 

l used to dimk that my cousin was like the old Navahos. Relatives, 
didn't change toward each other when someone became rich of 

6. To the Lcijjhrrro Bill gave tpprmdrci^tdy ihe same account. bat with 
uiiltuanf and variation He said the 'unmafr* 1 * was first suggested 
by she local trader who wanted to cormnoe to handle the ei-scotfri 
petition check. He chimed thi- decision wfrs made by the girl and her fl*cp- 
modber. limit M wtinm rr^itfrasi! ic ■fttWi d became tike old man dmnk 
tip mivt of his income. BlU adiftbxcd in the Leightons litat lie had iwen 
emkized for “giving my daughter to that old man 1 md tlutr the ciders 
were ' rhtu'iug it uver." He added he feared trouble rtmn Indian Service 
officials. 
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poor. He srill tails to me the same w»y, But J coii'e depend upon 
him as I could once. He makes me promises he does not keep. When 
1 send him word, he does not come. 

The insecurity of Bill's early life ■was more than economic* 
After his mother's death, he was shifted from one family of 
relatives to another. lie fore his own marriage, he called seven 
different places “home. 1 * Orphaned Navahos commonly experi¬ 
ence one or two such shifts, hut thb is an unusual number His 
siblings were also scattered about- In his autobiography Bill re¬ 
calls forgetting all about his sisters for a time, though later his 
relations with at least two of them were exceptionally dost One 
sistcr raised his oldest daughter* and bis second daughter lived 
with the same sister until Bill’s third marriage. Bill quotes his 
farher himself as re markings "After your mother's death E never 
stayed very long nt one place/ 1 And there is a matte r-of-hict 
yet still pathetic passage in which Bill describes meeting hi* 
father among a £rtiup of adults shortly after he had come hack 
from school: 

After I shake hands with these people there* one of them was my 
father, but 1 didn't remember him. My father used to have a sister 
there. Thai sister she is the one thit + s Living there. But my father 
b Living way hack over here with my brother. 

Bill's relations with his present wife, Ellen, and her mother 
attest to the validirv of the Rorschach interpretation that Bill 
is not altogether assured in his masculine strength. My feeling 
is that he was drawn to Ellen because of her intelligence and 
force* by a sense that she shared his ambitions and would be a 
helpful economic partner, and possibly—unconsciously or hulf- 
Cortseio usly— b v r the very fact that sEic was ha If-white. She was 
already obese when 1 first saw her but must have been beautiful 
when they w r ere married* She has fine, brown hair with a low 
wave* and her skin is a li^hc colorn fn her own way. she is as 
complicated and contradictory a person as is her husband. Her 
Rorschach suggests some pathology, H m unspecified horror.* 1 
On the other hand, there is evidence of imagination* ^'phtsti- 
cated perceptions* and inrelligence. Her mind and her control 
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arc good enough to repress ami lutelkcnulize whatever is pro¬ 
foundly troubling her. 

The disturbance could well have hud inf origins in her infancy* 
In her autobiography she dwells cm whippings and neglect from 
her mother. She say$i "My mother was mean to me. My mother 
did HOC want to take care of me*" Many Navaho women arc 
shrewish, but there Is universal agreement that Ellen's mother 
was an extreme case. After marrying a succession of NavahoS* 
the mother became for some rime the mistress of a white trader, 
Ellen's father. She called herself* "Mrs. Smith*” Then she had 
still other Na valid husbands. The last one was liked and con¬ 
sidered good by Ellen and Bill; they merely noted repeatedly his 
fear of his wife. The mother made a prostitute of unc of her 
younger daughters and forced her to do away with an unw anted 
baby by exposing it, Ellen and Bill told many stories of her 
thieving, bootlegging, and conniving. Nor is this aiL She was 
generally regarded as a powerful witch, and for this reason, as 
well as for her cunning and sharp tongue, she was feared by her 
own children and other relatives, by her sons-in-law, and by 
the community at large. "She hates everybody, and everybody 
hares her/ 1 

When Bill married Ellen p he went to live—as the Navafco pat¬ 
tern most often prescribes—w here his wife and her mother were 
established* Navaho custom prohibits* under penalty of super¬ 
ns rurally caused blindness, any direct contact between mother- 

4 * 

in-Livv and son-in-law. Ellen's mother announced her intention 
of crcaring Bill as a true son; therefore, she said, they would not 
Observe the taboo, (it is significant for the positive polarity of 
Bill s feelings toward while behavior tint he accepted the pro¬ 
posal*) But the old lady was onr satisfied with the fashion in 
which Bill did her bidding. She determined to + ‘fttn him off the 
place;* as she had Ellen s first husband. Ellen, however, was lop! 
to her new husband and claimed the Lind wp really hers rather 
than her mother's. The modier-indaw complained to the Indian 
Service authorities. Bill was jailed* and there w as a long drawn- 
out quarrel, with Navaho elders, the Gallup sheriff and police, 
traders* and tire Indian Service people all attempting to mediate 
or adjudicate. 

Bill and Ellen at last won out. and Bill «capcd—largely—from 
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his mother-in-law, H t continued to be terrified of her and on 
a few occasions to suffer from her machinations He did not* 
to be sure, escape from his wife. She is steadier anti less vacillat¬ 
ing, or torn, as regards her purposes. Bill works bard hut more 
episodically. Ellen loves to Imv expensive things, yet she seldom 
squanders money. Her expenditures bear a far more consistent 
relation to her central and unchanging values—comfort, oppor¬ 
tunity, and prestige for her family. 

She exploited her srepchitdren as much as she could. Over 
a long period she has made a drudge of Bill s second daughter. 
But to her own children she has been* by Navaho lights, an 
admirable mother. She demands their respect ami can be harsh. 
But she has slaved and fought for every opportunity and ad van- 
tage for them, tolerating Bill's political and ceremonial activities 
only tii the extent that she felt they served her primary ends 
for her family, Bill gratefully recognized this quality and saw 
that she was a rock of tougher, more abiding and unyielding 
quality than he, In the families of older Navahos the wife is 
almost always consulted by the husband on important decisions; 
Bill, though, is timid about taking even minor step without 
Ellen's assent. Up 10 a point he accepts and, in fact, enjoys his de¬ 
pendence upon Ellen. Thttrs has licen, as these things go, a happy 
partnership. It has certainly been a firtu one; and Navaho mar¬ 
riage is typically fragile. I have heard Ellen and Bill argue with 
heat, E have heard angry words* Even one of Ellen's own chil¬ 
dren once said of her: Al Shc is mad all the time, day and night. I 
lute her.* And Bill added in desperation: "She always gets mad. 
That's what's the matter all the time,” On those rare occasions 
when Bill goc artery enough to express aggression toward hi* 
wife, he would actually stand up to her; once, for example, when 
he was injured in an accident, she kept nagging him to go to 
the hospital, bur he stubbornly refused. 

'flic surprising thing is that never once, richer in my own 
observation or according m rumor, has die re been die slightest 
intimation of a dissolution of the marriage- Still more imaging- 
the exceedingly active network of Navaho gossip has never 
accused Bill of infidelity,' And yer there u a wastiulness in some 

7. The ^mgic hbir in O^r files <rf nutc* c-ntie itom h Mormon won xm urhu 
blew Li ale ilMiyt Bill, 
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of Bill's a tit ranees about his wife. His unending praise of her 
intelligence, energy, ami dependability docs not altogether mask 
a resentment at his surrender of male autonomy. There is an 
apparent compulsive aspen to his activities in those spheres of 
behavior "where he can, to some degree, assert his autonomy— 
riamts and politics. His self-assumed role as “provider of bounty" 

I sec also as, among other things, a masculine protest 

It may he meaningful that Bill is a specialist in the hunting 
rituals. These, along with some of the war rites, arc the only 
tines that exclude women completely and also demand sizable 
periods of sexual abstinence before the ritual begins and after 
it has been concluded. Women are, of course, patients in the 
curing ceremonials, and they attend these exactly as do men. 
After the menopause, women may even become chanters. Ihu 
the bunting rituals arc defined as exclusively masculine business. 
Women may not so much as hear most of the songs and prayers, 
Jet alone witness the ritual acts. 

Navaho women are by no means excluded from political 
activity: older women occasionally speak in meetings; in recent 
years a less women have been elected as chapter officers, and 
one has been elected to the Tribal Council. Bui politics remains 
overwhelmingly a male sphere, and Ellen, who is in many re¬ 
spects conservative, intervenes in Bill's political affairs on one 
pretext only—that he is neglecting his duties to his family. 
Politics for turn is thus an area of autonomy comparable to his 
ritual life- It may be added, however, that his political behavior 
has exhibited more guile than force. He did not, as did Jim 
CliJiuiso. condemn or accuse Ins enemies in public. He lacks 
The masculine authoritarian quality' that characterized Jim as a 
political leader. Jim was all too ready to make decisions at the 
top. Bill altowcd each person to have Uis say and then was 
evasive or reluctant or dilatory in bringing nutters to a head. 

This relative indecisive ness, this unsureness of himself, is also 
of a piece with his disposition to flee the field when stress 
mounts. It would seem that when his inner tensions become 
unbearable. Bill’s typical response is to escape by leaving the 
stressful situation or by failing to appear where he « expected. 
This, 1 think, is behind his absenteeism from political meetings 
and sometimes behind his failure to meet his promises to an thro- 
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pdogists and others. To 'leave the field" is 3 frequent Navnho 
response when the pressures accumulate* but this response is 
accentuated in EilL 

] have spoken lirtle of Bills sly but seldom unkind sense of 
humor. I have said nothing, directly, of his manifest affection 
and supportive attitude to his children, nor of hb warmth and 
charm in many of his dealings wirh rtonrehtives. The Leightons 
will later give us a more complete and more accurate [hi[ train 

I leave Bill now with the most recent news l have had of him— 
making a speech in the Nava ho Tribal Council on December 
9, 19^, m wliich lie complained of the encroachments of whites 
on the lands of the Indians he represents and also asked for a 
clearer definition of die area covered by hb constituency. The 
motives of economic pressure and of mixed feelings coward 
whites are still prominent. {These he shares with most Navahns, 
but Bill's case shows characteristic stresses.) The politician and 
the schemer arc also probably behind this speech. And I have no 
doubt that some of his neighbors are complaining char he irre¬ 
sponsibly failed to attend one or more sessions of the Council 
or that he neglected to bring up a matter that he had promised 
to raise. In the account of hss speech I also imagine Bill happy 
in acting as an alert man who can operate successfully without 
the cutjfttet or intervention of his wife, raking pleasure in Jus 
skill ti lth words, in his prestige, in his capacity to move other 
men to action. Yes, in this final posture, I see my old friend* 
"'Little Schoolboy/' with great clarity. 
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RECENT STUDIES 


OF THE £i NATIONAL CHARACTER ” 

OF GREAT RUSSIANS 


B y “national character" I mean those modalities 
. of behavior and of view of the world and experience 
* in it that arc found or claimed to be characteristic of 
a specified national or ethnic population at a particular period 
in time. In this instance i shall not be talking about “all Rus- 
remi T1 or all the citizens of the ILSiLR, but rather only about 
recent inhabitants of Great Russia^ speakers of (he Russian 
language proper* It b on Great Russians that the richest 
materials exist, 1 shall avoid methodological and theoretical dis- 
cu^ion as much as possible, i must inevitably sketch some 
central facts concerning data utilized and basic viewpoints and 
methods. Otherwise, for purposes of this paper, 1 shah assume 
tliatr while, there are certainly methodological and Theoretical 
issues of great urgency, die over-all “initial character” approach 

19$5% ftepritited by permisiicin al the pq fahabm from Dyde Kluckhohn, 
SmdtH of the 'Niuaud Chmractcr’ of Great RiiHUiis . 11 
Hrnmm Drceippmmt BtdUiit u a papers presented m the Swth Aiurail 
Symposium, February 5+ f + Chicago* pp, ?9-6n ( 

S955h "Publics, History* and ftycho|cig)% p * W&rtd Pelmet, fl: 112-121. 
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is a enable one and that problems of sampling and other aspects 
of method have been sufficiently met to warrant taking some 
findings seriously. It is my impression that the blaze of con¬ 
troversy over conceptual and procedural questions has too much 
dericctcd our gaze from the empirical substance rhar has gradu¬ 
ally emerged in the shadows not highlighted by the fires of 
dispute. I want primarily to summarize what seem the most 
interesting generalizations thus far made by behavioral scientists 
who have studied Great Russians. 

The first statement 1 know by a social scientist on Russian 
“national character* 1 b Sapirs i 19:4, pp. 407-409). Though based 
upon reading and ejqxrricnce rather than upon systematic re¬ 
search* it still seems to me so penetrating and so fundamental 
as regards the traditional Russian character as to be worth 
quoting at length: 

. < , rhe Tendency ©f the Ruslan to am! think ©f human beings 
not as representatives of types, nor as creatures that appear eternally 
clothed in the garment of civilization, bur as stark human beings 
listing primarily in and for themselves only secondarily for the 
sake of civillzariorL * < , The one thing that the Russians cart take 
seriously is elemental humanity* and elemental humanity, in his view 
of the world* obtrudes itsdf at even" step.. - . For his environment, 
including in that term all die machinery of civilixadom the Russian 
has generally not a little contempt. The subordination ©f the depths 
of personality to an institution is not readily wallowed by him as 
1 necessary price for the blessings of civilization. VVe can follow out 
this sweeping frumanity, this almost impertinent prodding i»f the 
real self that lies mvatiied in civilization, in numberless forms. In per¬ 
sonal relations we may now the curious rcadinc^ of the Russian to 
ignore all the institutional barriers which separate man from PWiti 
on its weaker fide* this involves *c nines it personal irfespcmsibilirv 
that harbor* no Insincerity. Hie renunciation of Tolstoi was no iso¬ 
lated phenomenon, it was a symbol of the drep^tartd Russian in- 
difTcti-nce t© tnsrimikmalisni* to the accreted values of civilization* 
In a spiritual sense, it » easy for the Russian to overthrow any 
embodiment of the spirit of insritutionahsm; his real loyalties are 
elsewhere. The Russian preoccupation with elemental humanity is 
naturally most in evidence in the realm of art, where *clf-expression, 
has freest rein, In the page* of Tubtoh Dflttoyevski, Turgenev. 
Gorki, and Chekhov personality runs riot in m morbid momenta of 
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play wlrii crime, in its depressions and apathies, in its generous en¬ 
thusiasms and idealisms. So mam of the figures in Russian literature 
)oe|i our upon life with a puzzled and incredulous gaze. “"I his thing 
that you mil civilizadoii—is that flll there is to £fc? fP wc hear them 
ask a hundred times. In music, too, the Russian spirit delights m 
unmask itself, to ravel in the criev and gestures of nun as man. . . . 
It is turd n> think of the main current of Rusdan art as anywhere 
infected by the drv rot of fornuitisin; we expect some human flash 
or cry to escape from behind the l>ar^ 

There have been many sub^uem speculative essays on 
^Russian personality" and its changes during the Communist 
period. Some of them have contained fragmentary observations 
nor without interest (e.g,, Steinberg, *929)* A few studies have 
had some philosophic and historical depth (t-g, Lkb, 1945; 
Tnrrusic. 195 j). But here attention will be concentrated upon 
a small number of empirical studies carried out by Americans 
during tile past decade* 


Columbia University and 
American Museum of Natural History Studies 


Tbb multidisciplinary group, organized originally by Ruth Bene¬ 
dict but directed during must of Its course by Margaret Mead, 
utilized literary, historical, and other published materials; per¬ 
sona! documents and folklore; films and photographs p and some 
interviews (mainly with individuals who had been away from 
the 055 .R for some years). The essential assumption was rhai 
one is dealing “with a system which can be delineated by a 
small number of very highly specified samples. 1 ' Mead (1951, 
pp r 9 fL) spells out the detailed implications of this assumption 
in a fashion that deserves careful attention l 

Tile aiiihropohigical use of informants is closer to the liistorian*® 
use of doemtenii ihan it b to the sodulogist^s use of respondents or 
the social psychologist** use of experimental subjects. Each informant 
is evaluated individually against j wide knowledge (on die pan of 
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the interviewer) of the culinre of the informant, the socbl structure 
which the informant is a part t and the particular subject about 
w hich the informant i.i being interviewed. Mere the anthropological 
interviewer^ skiil parallels that which an historian, trained in a 
particular periud, brings to the interpretation of the reliability and 
significance of a new document from the period in which he is t 
specialEsr. So, for example, it is possible cn judge whether Informant 
Kom—3 is basing a statEmmc about the Komsomol mainly on report* 
on—or experience of-a particular congress; to cheek statement from 
an informant in Rostov against a knowledge of movements and 
coumcr-movcoients of the Russian and Gentian armies through Ros¬ 
tov in World War H; to judge whether the vocabulary' used by an 
elderly informant is congruent with the particular educational claims 
which he puts forward, Furthermore, each interview nr scries of 
interviews with a single informant is studied as \t whole; different 
statements arc viewed contesrruaJly, in the sequence within which 
they occurred, and in connection with the affect displayed by At 
informant (using here the method* of interview valuation developed 
within clinical psychology, psychiatry and psychiatric social work. 
Statements of opinion arc placed within this depth context and arc 
treated not as martens of fixer, but as parts of a total response; so in 
this method there is no use for percentage statement*, such a% 
^Twenty per cent of the informants said they never read the front 
page of Fravdi ” or “Fifteen per cent claimed that the ritual creation 
of Stakhanovkes was necessary™, 111 which would not be any more 
meaningful than the statement, "Of the surviving documents on 
the early history' of New England, fifteen per cent said (hat 
Providence wo* good-" Interviews ire cro^-compared for partem and 
w ithin the pattern apparently contrary factual statement^ arc fit re d 
together, such as: 1 never read the papers because it was all just what 
tJie regime warned, you to think,* 1 and d, I read the papers veiy carefully 
to give me a clue to wliat was going to happen nrn, in be prepared.^ 
Both arc statements about the informants belief in the amount of con¬ 
trol exercised over rhe press. The contrasting statements about reading 
and not reading cm in turn be related to the position. age. anti 
personality of the rwo in formants and to statements by other in¬ 
formants. From such stud)", significant relationships between scam* 
—or type of involvement wifhEn the systcm-imi! dependence upon 
cine* from the prrs*, nviy or may not emerge. If systematic inicr- 
vkwmg of carefully selected groups within the Savier Union were 
possible, the contrast Iwtween those who do and thnse who do not 
report reading the pres* could be investigated, and perhaps systematic 
relationships to age or sea or echelon or type of activity could be 
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found. Bur wre s^til I would nut know how this wm rekied to whether 
pcoplc actually did ur did not read the press- quire separate mctliods 
would be accessary to dercnninc this, But, as with the use of 
available hivfcnricid documents on a period which 1 $ past, the reports 
of informants—whose availability' has been determined* not by some 
ideal sampling process, but by a series of historical accidents often 
arbitrarily rather than systematically related to each other-can not 
be used to make statistical statements. Nor is the numlwr of in- 
fomumis or flic number of interview* with single informants of very 
much importance—subtracting any given informant or any given 
interview from the total would produce a change, not by diminish¬ 
ing the reliability or validity of the whole group, but by impoverish¬ 
ing in a specific way die fullness of the pattern which can be derived 
from the whole, * , 


COMMENT 

Although Soviet intellectuals strenuously deprecate American 
culture and personality studies noiliing could be more certain 
than that Scmet leaders in fact believe that personalities can he 
shaped more or less according to specifications by employing 
carefully chosen techniques of socialization, education, environ¬ 
mental control, and indoctrination (cf. Bauer, 1951}. Many of 
the utterance and acts of the leadership also strongly suggest 
that the Soviet dire hold 3 view of the traditional Russian 
national character similar in many respects to tliat of Western 
social scientists. 

In my selective summary" of conclusions and hypotheses I 
shall for the most parr give preference to Those that seem to 
have at least some support from more than one publication of 
this project and/or from other sources: 

1- There is a sizable gap between the modal personality type 
advocated by the Soviet leadership (and attained to varying de¬ 
grees by many of the elite) and tJiat most diaractcrktic of Great 
Rieaium in genera L 

2. The people are warmly human, tremendously dependent 

L Nunwrtiuai publications alutsg similar lines hive appeared^ tf. Erikimn 
<1950, cli. X), Go ref and Rickman (1W). Mead (1WI, ifti4} v Mead and 
Mciraiu 
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upon secure social affiliations, labile, nnnratio-nat, strong but 
Undisciplined, and needing to buhrmt co authority. 

3. The counteractive Bolshevik ideal demands stem, ascetic, 
vigilant* incorruptible, and obedient personalities who will not 
be deflected from the aims of the Parry and the Stale by family 
or personal ties and affections. Instrumental rationality must pre¬ 
vail Ac any given point in history there is only one 44 truth" that 
describes a particular siraation. But since those who are not for 
the Party line of the moment without reservations must be pre¬ 
sumed to be altogether disloyal, and since every individual (alike 
from the people md the elite j must be assumed to harbor some 
forbidden attitudes, any person is capable of complete betrayal 
In spite of rite theory of the temorsdhs working out of the 
“laws of historical materialism* 1 * the leadership operates in prac¬ 
tice upon the premise of intensely pc rsonal causation. When 
something goes wrong, some individual must be at fault. Genuine 
guilt is less important than preservation of the principle that the 
prtem of personal responsibility be preserved by punishment 
rationalized with standard cliches. This is in accord with rhe 
gen end tendency of the elite to build “as complete a semblance 
as possible of the world as they wish to see iL lp 

4, The regime s program of educating the masses toward inde¬ 
pendent and conscious action that is highly goal-directed* 
self-stimsikied, and self-sustained is contradicted by The varied 
pressures constantly applied* producing apathy or cynical in¬ 
difference among rhe people and the so-calkd inner emigration 
among fruvirnted or disgruntled elite. Gmflicra of conscience 
beset some of the recruits to leadership, 

j. Tlie attitude of the people remains* on the whole, that 
strong G3cteraal authority is both hateful and essential 

Let us now turn to some points that are interesting but per¬ 
haps less solidly established. In Id* luminous diaprer Erikson 
(1950) makes much of M vasomotor caccss 1 * in a people both 
“isolmed and effusive.” “It is as if each individual were strangely 
imprisoned in himself as in a restraining bn3 of strangled emo¬ 
tions, 1 * Erikson sees the Bolshevik movement as “delayed Eastern 
Protestantism' 1 that tolerates no semrianbitit frying to liberate 
“swaddled souls" from "apathy, lethargy* and serfdom. 1 * The 
people must escape from the mother image, “the manic tctendfi- 
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cation of earth and woman*'* from “the imagery of an ancient 
agricultural revolution." from their weaklier in enduring what 
enslaves ihcm, The fiokheviks exp bin and excuse their impart¬ 
ing further suffering by the fact that suffering is parr of the 
human condition. “To leave the rairtS of ti\tn and systems behind 
seems j jnb which dr*cs nor call tor any expenditure of emotion/' 
Discipline rather than atonement is central. Parents, sacrifice, and 
cgn restriction are unimportant compared to exclusion from a 
creditable part in the historical process, Leaders can xvait 
patiently, hut eventual I v they must act, must "grasp life / 7 must 
at ail ci^sts avoid “sinking back into dependence" or “regressing 
to the traditional morality' and rhe ancient folkways of the 
people," 

In two fragmentary but highly suggestive working pa pm in 
Mead and .M^mnix (1953), Lcppold Haimson makes notes on 
thinking in the traditional culture {reversibility; lack of specific¬ 
ity, consistency* and completeness; readiness m equate whole 
and a parr or the outside and inside of an object) and sketches 
the Russian style of playing chess. This latter, he hints, may 
constitute a small paradigm of the elite s ideal of "conscious 
activity" that should l« a central characteristic of the "'new 
Soviet man.” The Soviet chess masters, according In Hajmson, 
study carefully the opponents' favorite style of play and predi¬ 
lections. They try to seize and maintain the pychological and 
materia! initiative, gaining advantages on position and tempo 
md committing their adversaries ro static and passive defense- 
When the other player has an initial advantage, rhev ""direct the 
gome into reuse and complex positions, introducing new and 
relatively untested variations/' They strive to hold to positions 
that are familiar to and psychologically suitable to themselves 
and unfamiliar ro and psychologically inappropriate for their 
opponents, Soviet players are adept at developing relatively 
short-range combinations . 3 Now some of this has an oddly 

Ir An Air Force officer the prefers m remain tmmyraoa*) who ts a 
skilled chess player mode an independent study of stiry games in which 
the six ranking Soviet dies phven putidpicti Although he burred wtih 
estrcjne ^cepfiehm about I laimyncVs delineation of Soviet ehsw style, he 
concluded thti HaimsWs description wu validated in *0 major rtspects- 
From other investigations he found evidence that Soviet leader* apply 
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familiar ring when one thinks of the Soviet style of politic? 1 
maneuver It is perfectly true, us Haimson freely admits; that 
chess as a game played mternatiofLillv is influenced by new 
modes of play developed in various countries. Nevertheless, lie 
makes a good case for there being some distinctive elements in 
the Soviet style. Anthropologic and others can think of many 
parallels. For example, Atismiaan cricket playing has its awn 
special: flavor, though the il tesr mutches” bring together teams 
from many countries in the British Commonwealths 

One can hardly speak of rhe work of the Mead group without 
paying one's resects to the mosr controversial of trs members 
—namely t Geoffrey Gorcr (fpfp). Thar he is guilty of loose 
statements, unwarranted assumptions, dubious analogies, and 
factual errors h unarguable. ] agree with mosr of Goldmans 
(1950) criticisms. And it cannor be emphasized coo strongly that 
the reader hardly ever knows where he stands nn evidential 
grounds. timer speaks of "three nr four hundred interview's 11 
bur never makes ir clear how' many of these were with Russians* 
how many with men and women of specified ages; whether given 
generalizations represent a consensus of informants or a particu¬ 
lar category of individuals; etc. On rhe other ItaiicL l believe that 
one must take Carer's work seriously in the face of all rhese 
methodological deficiencies, lie seems in many significant re¬ 
spects to have been right In spite of inadequate evidence* perhaps 
in some cases to have been right for the wrong reasons, Dicks 
(1952, pp, 157-558), in w hose clinical judgment on this matter 
I have the most trust, w r rite$: 

For the earliest level, only Geoffrey Go ter has, so far, evolved si 
coherent hypothesis. His cdries have done the very thing he warned 
them against; mistaken ihc paradigm for rhe theory. Nothing in my 
observation has contradicted his views. 

Even on the *‘swaddling hypothesis 11 Erilraon, another sensitive 
clinician, speaks of "smoldering vasomotor madtuss," True. 

"Vhe^-typc" thinking 10 LnterrmkHtal problems, irJ tint thcreftitc aiuli^ci 
between tutcmatioful conflict wtuations and qhesi dtuatiocu "will b< gen¬ 
erally HBtTwtTirc. ,, The officer, however, mturks finally, ,fc Qsrntlaxirpn 
between die Spy set sty It of operating tm the tmeifuticKtidil scene n high 
but may be ntHlcadmg’* Agreed! 
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Erikson was Influenced by Gurer (and pcrlv.jp? vice vcm). In 
any CMC, I agree with Mead (1954) thar much of the furor over 
swaddling was misplaced [though Gorer b at fault for placing 
his qualifications mainly in brief footnotes). I do not agree that 
data tin the frequency of swaddling by time period and social 
class are irrelevant, l"n my knowledge* the first information 
on this point due k not impressionistic or infercmial, consists 
in figures gathered bv the Harvard Project which will appear 
brer in this paper. On the general theoretical issue Mead's most 
recent (1954, pp, 398, 401-405) fomtuklriofl is; 

Stated concretely, the Russian institution of a srrong leader, whether 
called G^r or 8ralin k is noi to be attributed to swaddling, Rut ihe 
forms of the acceptance of such 3 leader are grounded in die way 
children are reared to be members of Russian culture, . * . 

FrTjTn jn analysis of ihc wa\ Russians swaddle Infants, It is possible 
to build a model of Ruslan character formation which enables us to 
relate what we know about human behavior and what we know 
about Russian culture in such a way that Russian behavior becomes 
more understandable. 

Much of Gorer's argument in his main text still seems reduc¬ 
ible fihnugh he does not use these words) to an oversimple 
formula for "Russian character": "If I accept constraimuent; I 
get milk (Le., food and general support)/ T 


Three "PoliticaF Studies 


Here it seems appropriate to review three recent books (Al¬ 
mond, 1954; l^itcs, 195^ Ecitcs and Bemaut* 1954) that ask 
political questions of materials thin are largely historical in 
nature, using methods, such as content analysis, that derive from 
the l>diaviural sciences and theory that is dominantly psycho¬ 
logical. Lekes, at least, was directly influenced by die Margaret 
Mead group, 

H h Murrav has said that there ore three dosses of informa¬ 
tion about even personality: 
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I* What the individual knows about himself and is willing 
under certain circumstances ro reveal 

i, Whai he knows bur will endeavor ro conceal 

3, What he does not realise about himself that is nevertheless 
true 

What holds for personalities also holds for potirical systems and 
those who develop and run therm And the salient characteristic 
of these books Is ihat ill are most deeply concerned to demon¬ 
strate features of certain aspects of Carnmunbm diat the Gim- 
immrsts either hide from the public pm or of which they 
themselves are almost completely unconscious. These authors 
me documents (and, in the case of Almond, interviews) as 
projective materials. 

No careful reader can fail to agree that the inquiries were 
searching and impressive even if the conclusions are not com¬ 
pletely persuasive on every point. Indeed, if in outsider may be 
permitted rliis observation* it would seem cleat that these volumes 
strongly indicate the relevance of a requirement tor some techni¬ 
cal study of psychology by all or most* professional students of 
government- The whole content of political science is, obviously, 
nor psychological even in an oblique sense. There arc historical, 
philosophic, economic, and organizational aspects where psycho¬ 
logical competence k at most peripheral Yet rhe study of 
government remains inescapably rhe study of political acts ami 
the products of these acts (constitutions, treaties, and the like). 

All human behavior has a psychological dimension, and this 
dimension can be comprehended only very imperfectly and 
superficially liv “common sense." Hus is even more so the Case 
with rhe totalitarian governments in Asia and Europe, where the 
sense that is “common " rests, bCraamgly, upon premises quite 
distinct from those that urc taken for granted m the Western 
democracies. Technical skill is also of peculiar importance w here 
governments int e ntiona lly and skillfully and with full piwer re¬ 
strict the dissemination of information to a degree unparalleled in 
many centuries* One can, as ordinary Russians say* learn by ex¬ 
perience and shrewdness to '"read between the lines" of official 
communications, Rut this is intensely difficult and time-consuiTH 
ing ro do unsystematically and without benefit of prolonged 
residence within the G^mmunist orbit. Con temporary" psychology 
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and psychiatry are, admittedly, still in rudimentary phases of their 
development There is substantial controversy within these pro- 
fessinra, but there art also today mu ft substantial ra nges of agree¬ 
ment nn many fundamental and traobvious puinis than most 
laymen realize. These books attest the illumination of a political 
order that may be obtained from the restrained use of, even, 
psychoanalytic doctrine. 

A Study of Bolshevism { Letter 1953) is so packed with em¬ 
pirical content and subtle (occasionally elusive) interpretations 
that any attempt at outlining its central arguments and its new 
contributions h doomed in advance to, *e best* very incomplete 
success. The book is so completely organic that selection will 
necessarily be more than ordinarily invidious. On pp. 27-63 
(“Prologue: The Politburo and the Westi*} and in a brief Epilogue 
('"From Lenin to Malenkov"), Dr. Lciccs provides in effect his 
own summary insofar as practical politics arc concerned. No 
serious student, however, will make the mistake of stopping 
with these pages. The body of the volume and—even for the 
nonspccialist un Soviet affairs—tlic notes at the end require 
reading and rereading. 

The essential method of the book is what Wondbridge and 
others have called "exposition of texts/ 4 A typical pattern b thar 
the author stares one of bis own propositions formu bring the 
Communist opera cion al code and then offers a quotation from 
Gogol or Mayakovsky or some other literary figure, followed by 
teicti from Lenin and St din in chronological order. The exten¬ 
sive excerpts from Russian htermite are justified on the ground 
that only in ibis way can one sL fmd a clear and vivid description 
of 1 he feelings and ihe moral sentiment* which are opposed by, 
or continued in, Bokhevik belief/' It is a technique for revealing 
"some of the unexpressed concent of Bolshevism." Incites says 
explichly that he believes bl There has been a significant measure 
of continuity in Bolshevism from 1903 to 1952-” It is also clear 
that lie feels some of the continuities—or patterned reactive dis¬ 
continuities—go back into ninctrenth-eeiitiiry revolutionary and 
radical thought in Rusth The specLficallv Russian features of 
contemporary So via Marxism can be understood only in these 
icnra. Tlicfic views fit extremely well v, LtIi fhe thesis developed 
by the British psychiatric Henry Dicks (1952), 
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National cumAvmi " of huf-at wotxss 

The four substantive parts of the book codify Bolshevik 
theory on goals* operations, techniques and situations Commu¬ 
nist conceptions of ontology, epistemology, and logic arc dealt 
with in derail and with great analytic power The sources used 
arc widely various in date, authorship, and type. There are offi¬ 
cial documents; private letters* and other papers; radio talks; 
scientific and technical articles. Leires is of course fully aware 
that there are contradictions in Communist theory both through 
time and at particular points in time. He tries to concentrate on 
what appears central and persistent and traces change and 
development with great skill Some representative chapter titles 
and subheadings w ill give a notion of scopes 

Chap few l \ The Canrrot ftf Feelmgr 

Varieties of GanrroE over Feelings 

The Danger of Imrosiw of Feelings into the tine 

The Danger of Sertsittiriiy 

Hie Danger of Ezcitcmcnt 

The Danger of Enwmonal Incontinence 

Chapter XIX- Retreat 

The Expectation of Setback* 

Facing Setbacks 

The Danger of Distress about Setbacks 

Rcircni to Avoid Annihilation 

Retreat to Avoid Futile Loss 

The Legitimacy of Retreat 

From Retreat to Advance 

The Danger of a Vicious Qrc!e of Rerrears 

We might also take as a brief summary example the interesting 
sections on the time-orien cation of the Communist elite. The 
orientation looks to the past but emphasises the future- It is the 
Party's past that is meaningful; there is an aversion to any other 
past. Even the Pam 's past can be dangerous to contemplate, 
because this might interfere with nuutipulations of things present 
ami to come. Even the present is a means only* 

Very ingenious is the tracing out of the psychfih*gical origins 
of some modal reactions of the Bolshevik chit—from bad man- 
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nets to the compulsive need for certainty. These are largely seen 
as reaction formations to some patterns anti situations attributed 
to the earlier inLclligcntsku The special role played by the 
intellectual in rhe family and by intellectuals within Russian 
society is given careful attention. The demand for unequivocal 
eeminty is related to the indTeciuilness in action of rhe Tsarist 
intelligentsia coupled with their opportunity to rhink things out 
down to the last split hair. Leites suggests that cruelty sterna 
from a revolt against the sentimentality and compassion of 
famous nine tee nth-century literary figures. Rather similar, though 
much more technically psychoanalytic* arguments are developed 
by Erikson (1950) in his chapter on "The Legend of Maxim 
Gorky's youth/' in face, these portions of Lcitcs book sinke 
one who has worked extensively in the & ^called culture and 
personality hdd as representative exercises of ehls currently (or 
recently:) fashionable approach 
Leiccs, however, goes out of his w ay to assert with emphasis 
that he does nor make any affirmations about lb Russian national 
character.” Perhaps not in the strict sense, for he seldom talks 
about Russians in general or even Great Russians as a total 
population, lie is dealing constantly with elite groups: the 
intelligentsia of two centuries and die recent Party leadership. 
We can strike our the adjective ‘"national/" bur he is surely 
dealing with the thought anil emotional modalities characteristic 
of certain defined segments of 1 people. Looking buck at an 
earlier article by Leites (1948)* one secs char he tends to restrict 
“culture and personality" to efforts to associate childhood 
training and experience with patterns of the adult culture. Never¬ 
theless in this same well-known article one sees the germs of 
manv T though admittedly not all of the kinds of analysis distinc¬ 
tive of these two hooks published five and six yearc later. In rhe 
broad, nonlireral sense* ihis is dm and foremost a “national 
character* 1 study—and easily rhe best ihus far of rliose based on 
documents. In particular, such passages in /I Study of Holshmmt 
as that on pp. 314-341 seem to me classical “national character* 1 
statements. And, with some variant shadings, they accord well 
with the analvsis of Dicks already cited and with the results of 
the Pro jeer on the Soviet Social System of the Russian Research 
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Center. Since these bust are Iwd primely on interviews and 
psychological tests* while Leircs worked entirely with published 
materials, the degree of agreement is heartening* 

Many of Leiics* centra] findings are already* familiar from the 
writings of American scholars such as Kennaxi, hainsod* anti 
Mostly. Tactics and short-range strategy change, sometimes with 
bewildering rapidity. Final goals endure, A genuine and lasring 
"settlement with Capitalist powers 1 * r$ ^inconceivable^ to present 
and recent leadership. One muse push (often rudely) to (he limit 
but know when to scop, avoiding adventures that would risk the 
continued existence! of the regime and retreating before un- 
questionably superior force. There are no neutrals. Internally, 
passivity must constantly be changed into mstrumenial acthicy- 
AU of these points could be matched in the work of one or root* 
of the leading Western smdctmu The difference in Leitcs is rhac 
ail of these and mam ocher features arc integrated hue a inherent 
whole with psychological and structural underpinnings, Leitei* 
may be—very probably is—too ‘"coherent- 

Nevertheless, his theory and various parts of it are, in ^ays 
that he notes, testable. They will receive a severe test during the 
nest few years. Here there appears to Ihj a small discrepancy 
berween A Study of RntsheviFTU and Ritual of Liquidation I Lcites 
and Bernaut, 1954)- The former seems to assume consistently a 
steady continuity of Bolshevism, at least so far as some unchang- 
ing cores” of Communist thinking are concerned (e.g.. the central 
question. “Mo will destroy Whom?"). Yet the latter book in 
its final sentence hints that Bolshevism (not the name but the 
doctrine) may lie utterly dead. 

Perhaps 1 have made insufficiently explicit my views as to 
wherein lies the distinctive nature of l.ciTes approach. It is per¬ 
fectly true that rhe critical use of tests has been standard 
procedure hi classical political science mid history. It is likewise 
true that this is fat from the first book on pihiics to make use 
of psychoanalytic theory'. What is unique in (-cites, in my opinion, 

is the following combination: _ 

1. A juxtaposition of literary, personal, organizational, and 
“state” papers in a theoretically designed way 

2. An orderly selection of quotations in terms of stated 
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limitation of sources and in terms of a complex (parriy psycho¬ 
logical) conceptual scheme of which the author was consciously 
aware and which he makes largely overt to ids readers 

j. Consistent and balanced attention to manifest and latent 
elements in die documents and to both change and eonrinuiev 

In short* while rhcrc are familiar parallels with every feature of 
Leirts 1 meiliod (except possibly his ingenuity in bringing to¬ 
gether variegated texts), this particular unification of features 
b an innovation, And the comprehensiveness of his scheme and 
his own consciousness of bb assumptions are, to assert the very 
least* unusuaL A learned, experienced and wise writer of an 
article ire sav, Foreign Affairs may draw upon as wide a range 
of sources—page for page—but the selection will ordinarily be 
more ,l inmicive T 1F Jos rigorously within the framework of a 
testable theory* 

Lcites has written a limited but not a modest book* Given its 
pbn. it b difficult to think of studies more "thorough"’ than 
thb. Only intense preoccupation with the data over years made 
such a volume possible. Ht provides developmental models of 
both "the enemy within*' and 4t the enemy without.” One may 
question the selection of categories and the reliance upon psycho¬ 
analytic analogies (Leninism to Stalinism appears almost a* a 
clinical case of "regression") P and one tmv regret the paucity 
of behavioral dam— though these were largely unavailable and 
it would take another very tong hook to bring Leites and the 
mate rials of the Columbia and Harvard projects together. The 
Study b more genetic perhaps than dynamic, even if Incites 
himself conceived thb as an investigation of the “state of soul” 
of a politically important group in all of its historical-dynamic 
mterrclarions. Yet* when all these and other possible qualifica¬ 
tions and reservations are made. A Study of Bolshevism remakss, 
in mv opinion* a work of gigantic stature that b likely to fair? 
Seat? in politics and the other behavioral &cirncts for many 
years to come. Its derailed rigniiiconce b aim™ impossible m 
exhaust, and the over-all picture of Communist mentality as 
somewhat like paranoia (precision nf suns imposed upon a div 
tonion of reality) stays with one. Subsequent events may prove 
Lrires wrong in major particulars, But scholarship learns as much 
from grand failures as from grand successes. There is nothing 
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petty about the a/chittcMt of this book- It is written on the 
scale of grandeur. 

JUmxl of Uquidrtictn {Leites and Bernaur, 1954) is more 
microscopic- Ic is also less welt pulled together. There is no 
summary or sex of conclusions- Only in ^ few places (e-g** pp- 
73 8 * and 317 If*) is there much approach to generalization or 
integration. The analysis of /! Study of Bolshevism continually 
and perceptibly underlies this later volume. The method 
(“exposition of texts”) and the psycho analytically oriented view¬ 
point arc also very much the same. 1 he exact place that j 
quotation appear “expresses a point of analysis, hven run re 
than in Lcites* study, some of the most intriguing excerpts 
(especially literary) are relegated to the mute than too pages 
of notes at the end. 

This is a dissection of the motivations for the behavior of 
rhe defendants in the Moscow (rial* especially those of August* 
193<5, January. 1937* March, 1938, The major motivations 
of the Stalinists in carrying out these (rink are only sketched. 
Leites and Bemaut emphasize their conviction that, except lor 
a few small splinter group, the “deviarioniMs shared with Stalin 
the belief that u iht only sacred object in the world is the 
Bolshevik Partv, ^Oiosc Vm trial felt too that the Pam’ must 
have “firmness 11 and “solder” must be “steely/ 1 ^strongly built/' 
and “hewn from one block/’ They accepted the dogma that 
the Parry 1e;ukndup had unlimited freedom in deciding what 
roles should be played by any member* Hicrcfore, T he de¬ 
fendant's compliance during the trial had the double purpose 
of giving to the Patty what was Us due and of reuniting him 
with the Parry, abolishing an intolerable isolation, -Mkist of the 
defendants still identified with Lenin's statement : that Marxian 
philosophy is and must be W cw£ irom a single piece of Steel 
Any in-between position is by definition “internally inconsistent 

nr otherwise invalid/* , 

Many of these materials show a most arresting similanty to 
words and tvehavior related to witchcraft in nonlkernic societies. 
The witch is likewise the person who finds Wmsdf intolerably 
seriated from hb group* Bv confession, he 100 can achieve re¬ 
union. if only a temporary one. There b that identification with 
the attacker (cL p. 97} that b so frequent a phenomenon in 
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witchcraft lore. Projection and pseudo-projection (cf. pp. \yj- 
342) arc probably the two dominant psychological mechanisms 
in witchcraft fear, accusation, and practice. Inhere is even a 
specific reminiscence of an image current ail over the world 
about witches from Paleolithic rimes on, that of object intrusion 
and purification by extraction. Zinoviev is said 10 have remarked, 
*'I am idling you all that 1 think, and Thereby I am extracting 
from my body the Iasi ■pplimer of the crimes that arc being 
unfolded." The very word "splinter” is precisely the right one in 
the witchcraft context 1 Finally, the Moscow defendants arc 
in the same position as witches because they have violated the 
rally ultimate and untouchable values of the culture. They 
have threatened Party unirv and defied discipline. "Primitive 1 ' 
witches are those who commit incest or murder their near 
relatives, most often their siblings. 

The more theoretical sections are largely expansions of, or 
further documentations upon, topics treated in A Study of 
Bolshevism, There is a psychologically acute and exceedingly 
illuminating set of “hypotheses about a type of Russian family/' 
The parallels to the trials and the motivations of both sides are 
a bit strained at points, yet convincing in a general way, There 
is a brief section on "veiled language" that adds to the “un¬ 
expressed content'’ iheme of the earlier hook, +t The Image of 
Betrayal: 1949-54^ takes up Slansky, Hostov, Tito, and others 
as a case history, as il were, for pp. 134-;;“ of A Study vf Bol- 
sbcvinni this is "the enemy within," The penetration of rhe 
eneniv into the Parry leadership is an ex peered eve hl Indeed, 
the Stalinist expectation is that through long periods of time 
*'ihev may form the majority of entire leadership groups of 
Communist parties rather than being isolated cases-” 

This is a very able, concentrated study. On the psychological 
side it is not likely to be surpassed for many years. For fuller 
minutiae on historical and narrowly political points we shall 
have to await the public j cions of Roth Fischer and other* who 
have been investigating the source materials on the trials over a 
long period. 

The Appeals of Communism (Almond, 1954) b based upon 
interviews with sixty-four American, fifty British, fifty-siac 
French, and fifty-one Indian former Communist^ biographical 
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data on the present members of the Coital ComrntiTccs of the 
Communist potties of Franee, Italy* and the United States; and 
thirty-five psychoanalytic ease histories of American Commu¬ 
nists, There is a li nka ge with Lcires* work both in the inter¬ 
disciplinary and specifically psychological approach and abo in 
the- fact that Leites* earlier book. Tbs Qpermmud Code of the 
FaRtbtffi) (^51) and personal contact with Lefto influenced 
some aspects of Almond's investigation, particularly the con¬ 
ception of “the Party militant/* 

Professor Almond is modest and cautious on the methods and 
research materials ualived by himself ;md hb collaborators. He 
faces openly and realistically almost even." possible objection on 
the sampling process and research design generally. If anything, 
his own reservations are seated rwerdarklv. For, as he himself 
remarks, “When a large body of individual findings cohere in 
a meaningful system, another kind of test of validity' b satisfied/" 
Moreover, some of the findings liavc been confirmed by inde¬ 
pendent public-opinion surveys in France and Italy. 

Part I reports on some very astute convent analysts of 
Communist media in various countries. The biographical studies 
and rhe ikcraiurt of social psychology dealing with radicalism 
arc aku drawn uport Historical sampling of Marxist theory 
makes quantitatively evident the gradually decreasing attention 
given to "the ultimate stage*' {*'withering away of the state/ 1 
and the like)- The structure of Communist communication 
involves various levels and processes of preparation and formal 
training, esoteric versus esoteric comnrimieaiao^ and integral 
association and integral antagonism. There arc some arresting 
and instructive contrasts between content and style in editorials 
in the Coniinform periodical and in the Daily Worher, For the 
most part, the first ninety-*]* pages confirm, supplement* and 
rake rather minor qualifications on issues that Lekes treated inde¬ 
pendently in somewhat different language, using another (and, 
in rise purist sense, less ^scientific T > method The nationality 
angles cmd some close scrutinies of Communist semantics are 
new and welcome, Almond concludes ihar “1 his sharp break 
between ihe inner Lind popular represenaritffis of political reality 
provides a clue to the main vulnerability of the Communist 
movement/ 1 


i:.8 ojetum m® behavior 

Part H takes the reader more immediately Into the key queries 
of the bouki What different types of parry members are there? 
How do these categories relate to the actual processes of assimi¬ 
lation into and defection from Cumnuinism? Whuc arc ihe 
attractions and repulsions of the Party fur people of certain 
temperament^ experiences, and social positions? The second and 
third of these questions arc treated empirically and at length in 
Pans 111 and IV, 

The mili ranee and aggressiveness of the Party seems to have 
been an outstanding attraction. Sheer doctrine counted much 
mure with early recruits than with those who joined In the 
posr-Popultr From period. The defectors were fully aware of 
she Pam - model of impersonality and rationality* hut they did 
not experience the emotional atmosphere of the Pam in this 
way. Rathtf* they report internal espionage, fear; and distrust. 
Especially m more recent years, it was the activism, ihe sense 
that “something was getting done/ 1 that pulled. In many in- 
stances joiners seem to liave been importantly influenced by the 
“wave of the future" premise. To this reviewer one of the 
mildly astonishing findings is the extent to which people became 
Comm s mists wiih only the vaguest notions of the Party's osten¬ 
sible goals—let alone its theory. As Almond points out* however 
this dots not mean Thai all or many of the converts were just 
+i innocent dupes of the Party/ 11 

live appeal of the Parry has varied substantially from place to 
place, group to group T and time to time. Almond says* “We 
must talk of rypes of appeals, co various Types of persons, in 
different kinds of situations," Economic considerations* social 
disorganization and persona! social isolation, the “secuLir re¬ 
ligion 11 appeal, private psychological susceptibility; and strictly 
institutional political factors arc a!! shown to have a place But a 
pat formula is impossible The largest proportion of joiners from 
urban-industrial area? came from middle- and low-income 
groupings hnr not from poverty-stricken homes. The relatively 
small percentage who reported high-incomt backgrounds were 
primarily intellectuals arid professionals^ Occupation and education 
ordinarily correlate with social origin-, though there are national 
differences hem The evidence is not conclusive* hut it dries not 
appear likely that tills sample was characterized by downward 
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sotrkl mobility* A large numl>cr of the respondents hud either 
withdrawn from religion or had actively rejected it before 
pining the Party. 

There were many persons who had strong and compulsive 
needs to attack authority, "The American and British respoo- 
dents in particular included a large proportion of emotionally 
maladjusted individuals who were seeking to solve tlieir emo¬ 
tional problems by attacking society." This tendency for the 
total sample is Indicated by the fact that only Zy per cent began 
to engage in radical activity afrer rhe age of twenty-three. 
Revolt Against the immediate family does not balk prominently, 
however. The largest singEt group of respondents possessed a 
left-wing family background. Fifty-four per cent tirsr joined a 
front organization. More than twice as many of the middle-class 
ex^Commtinbts manifested neurotic tendencies as compared with 
rhe working-class group. A somewhat higher proportion of die 
later recruiB exhibited neurotic problems. 

To an anthropologist some of the national differences are 
fascinating. Of those joining bi the United Stares 70 per cent 
are classified as motivated by sclf-aricatcd interests* with all 
three other countries Falling tinder 40 per cent Group-related 
intercuts fall from ^4 per cent in France to z 6 per cent in Eng¬ 
land. The French Patty seems to have the largest core of fully 
indoctrinated and dedicated militants. The ItilLm Party* while 
numerically large, may be one of the least well integrated and 
indoctrinated. The British include a very small number of per¬ 
sons who had studied Gmimunisc doctrine ar rhe rime of 
joining. The British Party' stands nut for lack of stress upon 
hutted of the "enemy " A sizable part of the leadership and 
memlK-rship of rhe American Parry is of foreign birth nr parent¬ 
age, bur total membership has never been high. Almond concedes 
soundness L 'in the most general scni>e 1h to Philip Sclzniclr’s hypoth¬ 
esis concerning the croton on an unprecedented jscalc of older 
primary and community ties and loyalties in die United States 
Yet he criticizes Selznick*s sociological determinism and hh 
underestimation of human capacity to create new and satisfying 
bonds rather quickly. Surely the facts are on Almond's side. 
Selftruck's theory to ihe contrary notwithstanding this country 
has proven only minutely vulnerable to Communist subversion. 
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Tiie p rob km of adjustment for former Patty members appeal 
mute grave in France and Italy than in the United States and 
England- “In general, die 'moderateness’ of the British party as 
well as itf British p»licy toward the parry reflects a general 
society cunliJcni of its solidarity, ready to tolerate deviance 
because it b basically secure.” The Communism of Western 
Europe is less “stomach” Communism than “heart - ' Comnnjnim 
■‘since what is involved in most cases is not so much hunger) as 
feelings of rejection anal neglect-” Almond sums up by saying 
that “while Coremunism in the United States and England neiy 
be viewed as an aberration, in France and Italy it takes on the 
proportion of a sub-culture.” 

The final chapter abandons somewhat the austere derachinent 
of the first twelve chapters: “The history of Communism may 
be told in terms of the degeneration of its political ethic? . . - 
This is not the first occasion in history in which a movement 
purporting to seek the highest humane ends has in fact achieved 
their obverse.” These sentences arc less detached, but they still 
correspond to objectively demonstrable fact. Some nf the policy 
implications of the research results arc spiled out sensibly hut 
eloquently. One of the most obvious hue also most useful of 
these is the urge nr need to reject Communist mythology as 
veridical: rhe United States cannot afford to behave as il Cum- 
iminisiri in all countries ,md all Communists were in fact us 
opposed to the facade) unisobble portions of a world-wide 
monolithic unit) - . 

Th& Appeals of Cotrmamirm is both solidly and brilliantly 
executed) To be sure, further research involving larger samples 
(and perhaps samples differently selected) is needed. There are 
numerous small pedantries that could be raised, tor instance, 
do "middle class” and “working class” represent a fine enough 
breakdown r Considering the size of the four national samples. I 
suspect that a finer sieve would have been inappropriate in this 
investigation. On major issues of method and interpretation I 
simply have no criticism of any substance, other than that the 
book tells us tnore about the reasons for and the difficulties «! 
defection from Communism than about its appeals. Some review¬ 
ers have complained that this book told us nothing about "real" 
(i.e„ U.S.S.IC) Communists, tn the firsr place, apart from the 
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beginning doctrinal section,. the book docs not pretend to do 
thiiL In iht second place* t would like to note that* on the 
basis of my participation in rhe Russian Research Center study 
of some thousands of non returners and defectors from the Soviet 
Union* I liclievc much of what is said here ho lib for this group 
also. There are* of course, the inevitable national differences and 
the differences, probably increasing* between those who Itive 
lived their whole lives under Communism and those who have 
experienced a free society. Rut many of the psychological and 
siniarsonal theses apply, in my judgment* even across these 

harrknv, 

These hooks all attest to the growth-and perhaps even early 
maturity—of a study of phtics that ranges itself among the 
various behavioral science specialties. This approach considers 
political boundaries of hallowed -academic tradidun. t think that 
w hen the history of behavioral science is written in fifty or a hun¬ 
dred years, th^e three volumes will all have an honorable place. 


Russia!! Research Center; Project on 
the Soviet Social System* 


With another recent snidy I am more intimately familiar. My 
colleagues, however, must not be held responsible fur what I 
say. 1 have ventured to select from their unpublished documents* 
to modify in some instances, and to combine. My own connection 
with this project was largely administrative and advisory* At best, 
I have the fairly comprehensive overview of the educated 
dilettante. 

One of the various pilot studies of tins project has been 
reported iDicks. 1952). l)i Dicks lived eighteen year* in Rus¬ 
sia and speaks Russian as he docs English. He had previously 
had intensive and highly successful experience doing work of 
this sort with German prisoners of war when lie served as a 
psychiatrist attached to British intelligence. In ibe Russian case 

3. See 19$ In and 19$ ft Vat a gotcnJ account tif the project, to I9$<S* 
Htnz the Si^iTfT System Works. 
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he had only rweniy-nific subject*. but ail of them had left the 
Soviet orbit in the years after 1947* and the interviews lasted 
between fifteen and eighteen hours. Only live of the subjects 
were over fony-five or over- Dicks' central theses appear in die 
following quotations (pp» 136-137, 142; 16^169; 169-170): 

One of the dominant and pertistem conflicts in Russian society (both 
premia viet and especially recent Soviet) is that between the ancient 
Russian &r$l character structure typical in many ways for the 
culture* and an Mrtd-emtpttfmi ("puritan") pattern characterizing 
the Mtv, Further this same conflict operates to a marked extent 
within members of the Jftfe itself under the poll of its own recent 
emergence from the traditional parrcm h and of its identification with 
the norm-models demanded by an orientally “Westm" type of 
industrial jjid adjnini'iirairve social development ... it would not 
be amiss to apply to the analysis of Soviet elite behaviour the cate¬ 
gories and concepts subsumed under the term of #J thc authoritarian 
character.” 

... the outstanding trait of the Russian personality is Its conrradie- 
EorintSir—its ambivalence - . . Russian behaviour oscillate* in large 
swings bi relation to sd f, to primary love object* authority figures* 
and ourgreuipi. l think of the quality of these swings in terms of 
the oral character: at one end the "omnivoroumesi,” the lusty greed 
the tendency m rush at things and to “swallow them whole** 1 die 
need for quick and full gratification, the spells of manic oitinipottiice 
feeling and optimistic belief in unlimited achievement* the over¬ 
flowing vita Iky* spontaneity, and anarchic demand for jboSirion of 
all bounds and kmications. At die other end* die melancholy. dreary 
apathy, frugality * closeness and suspicion, the anxious and sullen sub¬ 
missiveness, moral masochism and grudging idealization of 3 strong 
and arbitrary authority which is rhcmghr of as die only safeguard 
against the excess® of the Russian nature. In tliU nuKKi we tind the 
capacity for subtle introspection and ruminative self-doubt and seif- 
torment* Outward servilfry anti weret mulish obstinacy co-cxl#, as 
if one could bend the knee to Caesar in outward conformity and yet 
inwardly remain wholly on the tide of God, before w hom ail men 
ao equally small and fallible. The Russian can feel that he is no good, 
yet also superior to all the rest of mankind. Whether in his bac¬ 
chanalian mood or in his depression, he always needs direct* spon- 
ranenuo, htttrtHO-han contact and conmumication* and respects 
that need Ln others. He is inrolrnnr of hauteur, formal tint, mti hnrnu j 
critic protocol stud hierarchy,, preferring the direct, informal* face- 
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ro-fact handling of problems, and sfmnraiienLis unpronsadon in cack¬ 
ling (ILfRmlitcs. Elaborate hierarchy trouble! him, as does any kind of 
rigidly tm] uniformly controlled activity. 

. - , riiis behaviour is in great contrast to that expected of and by 
tjic eijfe. . . . Charisma attaches . T . to those who can dcmoiuitrarc 
their mastery over oral gratification needs. 

. . . The surrender of passiviEy and oral ^pcMabanciry- in favor oi 
leader-tike abstinence requires defense mechanisms, * - - 

. + . manic drmats hown by the stress on uniindied tcMcvement, 
on resriesi organizing ability and on Tempo; by the great importance 
they attach to technology, machine^ and other kl assu ranees of 
mastery” over nature and intrfnil threats. Manse denial could also 
be responsible for the contemptuous avoidance of and* one might 
almost vav* rabtKT on depressive moods, pessimism* doubr t send men- 
talirv—aJJ the “minor key” sides of Russian persona lit) 1 , J”hefe must 
be no guilt and no bad objects which cannot be “controlled/ 

, . _ pcTfccus&fy itnxieiy^Gii (he one hand there is ihe pressure to 
project the tormenting had object into foreign aggressors—capitidisrs 
and imperialists, On the other hand there Ls an identification widi 
Lhe aggressors manifested in the persecution of "Id" qualities w*hliin 
"the people” as projections of the Self; die scenting of revolt, 
ill-will or opposition in everyone's motivations; the anxious and 
organized anilysis of these motivations amounting to a paranoid 
interpretation of minimal mjrfemeanars at ddi luxate; the iiitoleraison 
of slmh. ‘"bourgeois 1 ' indiyiduabsm nr casy-gobgness^ and the pro¬ 
gressive petrification of &n ideological orthodoxy in the w ar|d of 
beliefs, including the same kind of condemnation of subjective art 
which the Nails once labeled 1 

The material?, used in our later work were: 

i. Extended life-history bitcrvicuh: and Sentence Completion 

Tests from 330 subjects, 

a. Intensive clinical interviews, projective question, Rorsdiach 

Tests, two TA r Tests, Fpisode Tews with fifty-live subject 

AI 1 oi these are mmrpreted in the light of the information 
coming from 3 much larger population that gave mor e than 
ao^ooo written. questionnaires, i^oo shon answer licms, and 
about fifty manuscripts written by escapees on their personal 
uhservatinns and experiences within the Lrti-S.R. Finally ( a group 
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of interview Lind psychological rc^ics was done on ll group of 
American matched for age, sex, Lind occupation with loo of 
the Soviet emigres Jn general* the findings from rhis much larger 
body of data square well wiiJi Dicks 1 interpretations* The major 
discrepancies would appear to bet 

i- We did not discover the Russian people tn be psycho¬ 
logically driven to be submissive. They do desire supportive and 
nurtuiant superiors* [We also found little evidence to support 
ErikscuVs “masochistic identification with authority."} 

i. We did not find the outstanding aggressiveness reported 
by Dicks, even though our sample was weighted toward the 
young Soviet male from the middle elite, 

3* Our Russian data when compared with our American do 
nor give dear-cut evidence for the w om 1" emphasis in the tradi¬ 
tional character structure of Great Russians, 

In addition, the findings of the main project add many details 
of interest and put some flesh on the bones skillfully stayed by 
Dicks. I shall draw primarily on a synthesis recently com¬ 
pleted in manuscript by our two senior clinicians, Drs. Eugenia 
Hanfmanti and Helen Brier (1954). although many others also 
Iiad a significant part In the analysis of these data. 

The “modal national patient" to be delineated is found in its 
extreme “primary" form among workers and peasants, is attenu¬ 
ated among those upw ardly mobile, and almost disappears at the 
top of the social hierarchy. "Mod*!” subjects showed a great 
need for intensive face-to-face relationships snd derived deep 
satisfactions from them. They “welcomed others into their 
lives" but were not tensely anxious about the opinions of others 
or compulsive about clinging to relationships once established. 
They sec others in immense concretenes ycr make their judg¬ 
ments less on the basis of the behavior of others than on their 
conception of the basic qualities and attitudes of their friends 
and acquaintances. They value people in terms of what they 
are rather than in iqrrns of what rhey have done. They are 
unthreatened by mutual dependence, whether in the family or 
in the peer group. 

These Russ tans arc expressive and emotionally alive. They 
exhibit fewer defense mechanisms than do Americans of com¬ 
parable age and occupational position. The ksue between 
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isolation. and conformity is less pronounced rhan among Ameri¬ 
cans* Russians, as mighr be expected* do show greater fear of 
external authority. In general, they express fear, depression* and 
despair more frequently and openly than Americans- “They 
viewed the ambiguous situations presented in the tests in terms; 
of danger and threat on the one hand, uf privation and loss on 
the in her. M They accept the need for impulse control but are 
nevertheless rather prone to excessive indulgence. They are, 
however, seldom punitive toward themselves or others for giving 
way to impulses. They arc less persevering than Americans and 
more accepting of the passive sides of their nature. 

While a little puritanical about verba] discussion of sex* rhe 
Russians exhibited little conflict in this area and showed less 
confusion about their sex idenrificatinn than did the Americans. 
Aggressive content emphasized the material realm: robbing, 
stealing, depriving. Among the Americans “aggression appeared 
more often diffuse or displaced onto trivial external annoyances. 
The Russians more often focused it on inimical and depriving 
people and situations / 1 Defenses of the Rusians were not only 
less prominent but also less stabilised i they were supplemented 
by the utilization of the sympathy and support of others for 
the expression and management of disturbing emotions. 

Some other Russian-American points arc worth summary. 
American stress upon autonomy, social approval, and personal 
achievement appears little in the Russian protocols. Russians 
demand and expect moral responses (loyalty, nspcct, sincerity) 
from their group, Americans care more about just being liked. 
Neither the Russian nor the A men can groups reveal marked 
needs lor dominance or aggression—two trends often emphasised 
in previous + 'fBtiurul character 1 studies, Americans arc nnurc 
optimistic* former Soviet citizens more pessimistic- In spite of 
rhe passion of the Russians for close social interaction, they 
exhibit considerable mistrust of others. They ask* Is he wearing 
a mask ?* 1 or '* Where docs he really stand with respect to mc? M 
Rut the dilemma is much more outside in the rcluri unship 
rather than within (he self. Aiwcritaas, on the other b.jnd T exhibit 
more acute seSf-awarene^ self-examination, and doubt nf their 
own inner motivations. 

Americans are appreciably more worried about their failures 
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in achievement. lapses in approved etiquette, and inability to 
meet social obligations. Russian* are shamed most deeply by 
dishonesty, IjetrayaL, and disloyalty. Americans arc Jess aware 
of other individuals as unique entities as opposed to performers 
of familiar roles. The Russians value identification with and 
participation in the larger collectivity more thin Americans. At 
the same time, they are less timid about expressing their individu¬ 
ality within the group. Yes they arc extremely sensitive to publie 
humiliation, to impersonal treatment by superiors, to what appears 
to them as violation of the dignity of the unique personality. 
In approaching new interpersonal sinmrions Russians character¬ 
istically take a very large view initially, and then make a very 
detailed and specific analysis, which usually takes an individual- 
bed and unstereotyped form. Russians and Americans both love 
material things, especially gadgets. The desire for u mastery 1 * is 
stronger in Americans than in nnnclkc Russians, hut Russians 
of alT kinds often manifest great hursts of activity. Noncbte 
Russians Are less likely to project their own hostile impulses on 
to others They sec mothers as nutunnt and supporting and their 
fathers as -arbitrary and demanding mure markedly than do 
Americans, Americans exhibit more inner conflict as to the 
dilemma of "'rebelling or submicting.” 

The elite group arc notably less expressive emotionally, less 
socially committed, much more strongly characterised by de¬ 
fense structures* and less unequivocal in their sex identifications. 
They arc more capable of unconditional obedience, tut likeness, 
and disciplined and orderly behavior. They are more persistent 
in goal trends. They arc more prepared to shoulder responsi¬ 
bility for socially unacceptable ictionsv Hsnfmann and Ikkr 
suggest that the marked discontinuity between the top layer 
and the rest of the population indicates a strong selective factor 
‘beyond those coincident to advanced education and training/ 1 

Among die dice Raymond Bauer fjgjju ESeier and Bauer, 
1955) has distinguished three personality typcs-idealkt, con¬ 
formist, and careerist—corresponding to three dominant motiva¬ 
tion dusters. Hie H idcalm ,+ has, as a youth, inrcrwized the more 
utopian values of theoretical Communism, However, he tends 
rn make increasingly hh own interpretations of how these ideals 
should be implemented and hence becomes disillusioned with 
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clitz regime or rationalizes Ms conflicts caver loyalty. 7 Tie more 
intelligent ami genuine of this type become concerned with the 
violation of rheir psy chological selves through compromises with 
iJie regime. Those who finally turn consciously against the 
Stains qm usually withdraw into the "inner emigration/' This 
type appears to be becoming more and more rare among adults 
in the Soviet Union* 

The pe^on motivated primarily by a need for psychological 
securin' (the H conformist") finds this by submerging Itis iden¬ 
tity in Communism and by giving complete obedience to the 
strong system and Ms lender. Both "idealists’ 1 and b " conformists" 
have an external aspect of devotion and dedication* The "con¬ 
formist/* however* is more rigidly correct in hb behavior and 
never swims againsT rhe current of the times* He b seldom able 
to let his doubts become conscious unless the leaders with whom 
he has personally identified fall or he loses faith in the strength 
of die system* He then becomes directionless or apolitical or 
suffers mental collapse. 

The cype more and more prominent among die younger elite 
is the cynical ^careerist/ 1 He pursues his own immediate self- 
interesT-materia! gains, personal recognition, leisure, recreation 
—within the established system of rewards and controls but he 
is really apolitical in his approach. He makes the appropriate 
political noises when necessary and conforms where this is 
necessary to his objectives. These ambitious men appear to be 
more correct in their behavior than the members of the Presid¬ 
ium. but this conformity is instrumental Acrnally, he is neither 
loyal nor disloyal to the system. He is intensely loyal to himself, 
using Ilk intelligence and energy to advance and to protect such 
position as he has gained. 


Stoaddttng 


In view of the controversies among "experts'" as to Swaddling 
practices in Great Russia within the last two generations, it 
Seems worth while to report upon perhaps the only systematic 
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body of data available in the West, Of 172 Great Russian re¬ 
spondents interviewed on their life histories* only three (all 
young) professed unfamiliarity with the practice, while another 
four or five refused m effect to discuss the subject. A majority 
of tiie subjects manifested some tension or uncomfottablcntss 
in this pan of the interview. They laughed or smiled nervously 
of expressed irritation by verba] or oilier behavior* Otrcn this 
took the form of an explicit rejection of the Gorer hypothesis, 
of which a considerable number had heard* though usually in 
vulgarized ur distorted form, The theory as such received no 
support from any of our interviewees, though some appeared 
to agree with the empirical generalizations on which it is based* 
Usually the theory w as termed inadequate. "stupid, 11 or “ridiett 
toils." Some said plainly that questions of this $on "hurt one s 
feeling of self-respect" "or that "This question implies that Rus¬ 
sians are wild animals." 

On many points our subjects were in rough agreement. In 
the Pre-Soviet period swaddling was ^compulsory" or "obli¬ 
gatory" in almost all sectors of the society* During the past 
generation it has gradually become less frequent* It is much 
more common in rural areas* and in urban areas in recent rimes 
it is seldom practiced except among families of workers and the 
44 uneducated." Swaddling is “old-fashioned," “primitive* and 
"not cultured t " though a few of our informants (including two 
individual* under thirty) defended the custom: 

The child could kill itvlf. 

The baby is soajghtcr and stronger if swaddled. 

. . . jtisr like stick*. It'* good that way. He is firm and supported and 
can't bun himself. 

The medical profession has opposed swaddling for some time, 
our Interviewees affirmed. Fhe attitude ol the government was 
generally agreed m be unfavorable, though the dates of an 
official pronouncement were variously given as between 
and igjd and there were accounts of instruction in waddling 
in government nurseries as late as immediately before World 
War II. 
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There was clear consensus on cultun] rationalizations for 
swaddling. A Unit half of the interviewees stated that swaddling 
was hi keep the child from harming himself/ The most fre¬ 
quent specific instance was to prevent the infant from scratching 
his face or his eyes. Prevention of thumb or finger sucking was 
mentioned only 3 few times. Some informants spoke of protec¬ 
tion when the child had to be left alone in a room. Others 
said their families had believed that swaddling was an insurance 
against colds. Straight limbs and avoidance of spinal curvature 
were frcqucntlv stated as being prominent in folk belief. The 
same may be said for swaddling as an aid to the child's sleeping 
lung, "quietly/ 1 "peacefully/ 1 Such grounds were often con¬ 
nected with a more practical justification. Busy parents were leas 
disturbed if the child was swaddled; they had more peace and 
couk! do their work better. At Icasr one subject said that this 
factor entered into the practice in government nurseries. If 
there was only one nurse for ten or more children, there were 
practical reasons why the children had to be swaddled. 

Some of the reasons invoked by those who rejected swaddling 
were interesting: 

Why should l torture my childrenr I was educated. 

We should all be free and grow up normally. 

Doctors say ir isn h t healthy, 

It is really a terrible thing to tenure babies with swaddling. 

[ did not swaddle my child so that he would not be tortured 
and would develop. 

But I probably was not swaddled because my father loved me 
very much. 

The wide variation in reports of swaddling customs may 
plausibly interpreted as reflecting wide variation in actual 
practice. The menial figure fur the duration of swaddling was 
three to five months, hut a number of Informants extended the 
period 10 a year and one to 3 year and a half. Some said that 
after three or four months "the bones art stronger/' and hence 
the child nerds to be swaddled less if at nil. Others insisted that 
full swaddling occurred unlv when flit child was taken out of 
doors in cold weather. Some stated that hands and/or feet were 
left free "after the child could sit up M or "after eight months/' 
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Apparently "tight” and “loose” swaddling wot rattier consist¬ 
ently contrasted, and differ™ families and regions were said 
to follow varying patterns. Our informants, however, disagreed 
among themselves a$ to whether die two Russian terms ordinarily 
applied to swaddling could be differentiated according to the 
“tight” and "loose” categories. Hie re was likewise disagreement 
as to [he extent m which standard practice required the pinion¬ 
ing of die amis: some insisted that this was usual throughout the 
swaddling period, others ihar it was true only at night or during 
the earlier months, A few reported that their mothers freed the 
arms of those children who did not show a tendency to scratch 
their faces or suck their thumbs. The richness of detail on the 
materials used* the actual techniques of binding and cleanliness, 
and other ethnographic dans would demand a small monograph 
for adequate presentation. 

Ninety-six Gmt Russians said that they themselves had been 
swaddled* Only two of these w r erc bom before 18^5; thirty-five 
were swaddled during the Soviet period. Of these latter, all 
except fen came from rural backgrounds. Five were reared in 
large dries and five in small cities Of informants who had 
themselves been swaddled, twelve reported that their children 
had also been swaddlcdn However, of the individuals bo report¬ 
ing, all except four were bom before iqoo and only one was 
bom in the Soviet epoch. In one instance the swaddling of the 
second generation was attributed to the grandmother rather than 
the prents- Eight individuals in the group who hid been swad¬ 
dled specifically stared that their children had not been. 
Twenty-six Great Russians said rhey themselves had not been 
swaddled; of these, only seven had definitely rural backgrounds 
Twenty-two individuals explicitly professed ignorance as to 
whether they had been swaddled or nor, but in a number ui 
Lhcsc instances there are grounds for suspecting chat in fact 
they had been. The context of the interview often indicates 
that the subject was reluctant to admit the facr to an American 
In another cjse the respondent gave the information that hts 
owti child had been swaddled: “If you donT their legs will tie 
crooked nr rheir arms will be crooked/" 'Hie remainder of die 
j-: Great Russians either evaded this question or made equivocal 
$tatCTncn&. 
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Discussion 


The findings oii Great Russians by bcliavioral scientists thus 
far ait all points of departure, hue points of arrival. And yet 
cm some issues it k possible to make with considerable confidence 
statements about the relatively enduring anil salient personality 
characteristics of the Conicuipiiriiry Great Russian population. 
Different observers and analysts, using different methods and 
data, are in gradient agreement among themselves— and, indeed, 
with the Russians. The results obtained by the use of a variety 
of psychological instruments are also in some respects remark¬ 
ably congruent. For exam ple, the Russians, when compared with 
Amerleans and other groups, stand out for their passion for 
affiliation. for their sense of belongingness* and for iheir warmth 
and expressiveness in human relations. All students Etc wise 
agree on a strong need for dependence, for—tn ^juoic Dicks-"* 
positive drive for loving protection and security 1 . . , Care and 
affection/‘ There is, however, divorcement as to the extent to 
which dependence and submission blend Similarly, rhe consensus 
as to the contrast between the modal personality of people and 
diEc does not extend to an acceptance of Dicks' typology of 
“oral" versus "anal^compulsive/ r Compare the historical "'expla¬ 
nation 11 advanced bv Tooiasic (1953): t he elite arc nomad 
Eurasian warriors; the peace-loving peasants and workers arc 
tbt old Slavs* The reality of some contrasts between people and 
clue is irrefutable, but no theory, either psychological or Ids- 
toricaU thus far sec forth is entirely satisfy big, It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that social changes and aspects of general social situation 
under the Soviets {as well as historical era did on and child-rearing 
practices) hive had their perceptible consequences in modal 
personality, 

A national character drama is now being played out in the 
U.$S.R. Hie plot centers on the follow mg themes: 

j* Warm, expressive apattsJraiess versus formality* control* 
and orderliness 

t. Personal loyally, sincerity and responsiveness versus distrust 
and conspiratorial mentality 

j. Strong identification with the face-to-face gruups of which 
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[lie individual is a member versus a single tolerated loyalry 
(upward to people not known personally) 

4. Iking venus doing, or dependent passivity versus ceaseless 
mstraoknral “conscious activity” 

This spectacle cannot fail to engage us a* scientists as well as 
from the point of view of the potential consequences of various 
outcomes for the future lives of ourselves nnd our children. This 
is an experiment on the grand scale. Can a small minority* under 
the spell of a he roe and intolerant ideology, remold a people m 
a direction quire contrary tn the most fundamental propensities 
of their traditional national charactefr ff so* how soon and after 
how much destructive activity at home and abroad? While we 
must not evade the fact that there are some traits in the con¬ 
temporary diameter structure of the Russian people that tend 
to make for support of the present dictatorship, personally I 
think Riesiran (1952, p- id8) is on the right crack when he 
writes: 

. . . many of the defenses I have discussed are Hide better than 
forms of paralysis which* by their presence, evidence the resistance 
men pm up against seemingly implacable destinies. 1 would prefer 
10 see men fighting back through paralysis rhan succumbing through 
active incorporation of the enemy. Bur this is hardly ait optimum way 
to live one’s life, and we cannot tie—even apart from the danger to 
ourselves—unmoved by the plighr of those now living and dying 
under Communist regimes. All we can do while we seek wava to 
bring those regimes down without war is to find our way m a more 
robust view of man's potentialirLes* not only far evd, alnnic which 
we have heard and learned so muciv not only far heroism, about 
which we have also learned, but also far sheer unheroic cussed 
resistance to rotahtaiian dlun^ to timkc a new man of him. 

Dicks ((952* p. 174) is really saying somew hat the same thing 
when he writes: 

. . . the Soviet system works chiefly because of the obstinate persb- 
teiiCE of unofficial* im'Communist, but uncommoniy Russian partems 
of M Backsliding" into fraternal, a£cctioflatc, and easy-going human 
relations; because of the capacity of the Russians to tolerate and 
cope with bad objects in virtue of the undoubted deep opthnsim 
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created by the good though fitful nurtu ranee they experience as 
infants, iml because any developing society gives sonic scope for 
consmictiveness and the kind of achievement which raises morale. 

These valid [minis must not. however, be interpreted in too 
optimistic a fashion. The situation is not static, and there Is 
evidence tliar larger and linger segments of rtic young people 
are moving closer and closer to the type of personality advocated 
and planned for by the regime. 
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STUDYING 


THE ACQUISITION 
OF CULTURE 


W ITH a very tew notable (and mainly recent) 
exceptions, anthropologists have failed to give 
systematic attention to the problem of how 
specific bits of culture arc transmitted from individual to indi¬ 
vidual within particular societies. Such factual material as is 
available in the published literature is almost; wholly anecdotal 
in character. Such general state men cs as have been made tend 
to be grossly impressionistic. A total conceptual scheme for 
attacking the question may be said to he nonexistent. I-rend 
(e.g., 1933, pp. 90-91)* it is true, has given us (in his discussion 
of the role of the superego in culture change) conceptual tools 
that seem to be generally congruent with the crude and broad 
empirical generalization we ore at present in a position to make, 
flutl would poini nut, first; tli.it the rneebartisms wtiich lie postu¬ 
lates apply primarily to the acquisition of value systems and 

Rcpnntcd by |jewiisj(in -nf the publishers tftan Clyde Ktuckhohn. 
'TLcarcdcil Biso fur in I 1 nipiricii Mcthixl of Studying the Accjuiii- 
nun Culm re by EEidividuaK" Afjff* Vt>I. pp. 98 - 10 J. 
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affective altitudes toward the formal cultural structure nnd s 
secondly, that his concepts need testing upon quantities of 
particular data gathered in widely differing societies. 

In short, I feel li is fair ro say that at the moment both the 
substantive 1 2 * * and the theoretical aspects of socialist ion and cul- 
mrization 5 (if I may coin an admittedly horrid word) acutely 
need investigation. It is not merely time calrtirizanon is a subject 
of great interest and importance in itself. Until u t hue learned 
■sometEiing about it in a detailed and comparative way, the 
premises basic to our discussions of culture change and develop¬ 
ment (to select the most obvious bur by no means the only 
relevant topic in general anthropology] can have, at best, only 
the justification of highly imperfect inductions. 

Wbai sorts of field material will Eiest satisfy this need? Gearly, 
we Can not be satisfied with information dm goes no further 
than describing in neutral tones positive acquisitions of skiib 
and of overt standardized behaviors generally- Data must have 
die affect dimension and hear upon the emotional structure or 
the transmission of culture. In my opinion, fife-history docu¬ 
ments rhac hive the amplitude of detail of Dyk's Son of Old 
Mm Hat (ipjS) will prove invaluable supplements to other 
sorts of data- However, the length of time, quality of informant, 
and other conditions prerequisite to securing such life histories 

1 1 Forres lus given W admirable empirical miwriiiL This work— « 

Well a* I 1 nil's excellent ciMtmbiJl m fi pp- H7 rf.}, ro which Knrtej 

eaih ^iTcrsiiinn—I hid nut seen until ificr fhi* poper hail Iwen written, 
Inrt I fwd nil self in general a^rtnneiu ujirb Fmm-/ and Firth** %k- 
limitation of the theory of the problem, cxccpr that I diner fhirply 
will later be cUb(jnncd) with the follovrinij enpcroent fFciTte* H p. % Tm 
most problems «f todil anthropology vamtinm arc of ruinor importance 
as compared with the "typical/ and an * LI-mum! knowledge of a culture 
if sufficient check of typicality."' At very least, it: would seem to me that 
mach □ statement » unjuuirid at present in default of cmicfrtc testing til 
rhU postulate. 

2 . To a large mem 1 mein by "culmrirjnon" what social pyehut- 
odists and soes?ilogif5s hire m m nr by 1 "social ma ho ft.** Undoubtedly social¬ 

izing 4 vu'jfic lm1ry.11 cinirtul cotm-isfr puinlv in corutanoning him fin 

far as possible) 10 the responw-* expected of him in a particular cukuiaS 
or tubctihsnl framew ork * But I think that the new word might have name 

little utility m directing ittetuiun esplidtiv and dirccdy (.0 itw pliutc of 
die process* 
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probably mean* as a practical matter that we cannot hope to 
have a very great number of such documents until the number 
of persons doing field research is materially greater. Neverthe¬ 
less f should like to state emphatically my conviction that the 
system of observations that I shall suggest must continually be 
revised in terms of such insights as we get from careful 
inductive analysis of life-history materials. 

In the course of extended investigation of the Navahns living 
in the Ramah region my co workers and I have developed a 
method that could be used somewhat more generally by the 
field worker who is not able to devote the whole or major por¬ 
tion of his energy to obtaining life histories bur who can, 
perhaps, look forward to repeated visits to the same people- It 
hardly appears worthwhile to elaborate here the more technical 
aspects of the method, for these would vary widely in detail 
from field situation to field situation. There arc, however, two 
postulates upon which its validity must rest, and, since these 
are of more or less universal application, it seems important to 
bring iheiu into the realm of conscious and explicit discussion: 

k. Even in relatively homogeneous nonhtentte societies iJierc 
are differences in the behavior of individuals that cannot be 
fully explained in terms of age, sex, and the other factors upon 
which sociological status and role depend. 

Range of variation (in ideology, in practice, in the diver¬ 
gence between these two) is sufficiently significant to make 
consideration of the sampling process vital 
Both of these premises merit extended discussion, but E must 
dismiss the first briefly* 1 should like, first of all, to suggest that 
it is not necessary, for our purposes here, to beg the question 
U-. co whether such variations rest upon inherited differences of 
generic constitution, upon various accidents of the conditioning 
process.® or upon combttutkms of both of these and perhaps 
other classes of factors. It is essential only do grant that such 

I im thinking <if the foElmring LinJ of ptomhilitv An tndividuj;, & ¥ 
who U approximately the equivalent i»f lumber individual li T in so L'ar 
age. 4Ci, mreii. ett_ aft CDEiccntctl might (under defined caditiom) be¬ 
have dillcremly from B t reciusc, ki w say, there had been a marked age 
difference between tib pirntti, whereas the father and mother of B 
uf about iIlc mum age. 
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differences du ms r and that they ire worth investigating, it 
follows (as in 1 he case of Professor Boas studies of the physical 
growth of children ) rhat it will not be sufficient simply to 
sample a community with regard to age, sex, status, and the 
like; ir will be necessary to follow the same children over a 
period Qf years, l concede the practical utility ol the presump¬ 
tion that what was observed to be true of the acquisition of an 
aspect of culture by one individual in defined sociological 
circumstances would hold for a different individual in similar 
drcumstanccs, l only urge testing the dunce that an appreciable 
margin of error enters in, which could be eliminated by having 
the same observer or observers follow the same individuals over 
a relatively long period. 

The second postulate seems to me SO critical and so scandal¬ 
ously neglected in the work of most anthropologists that 1 should 
like to discuss it a greater length. To begin again with a negative 
consideration, this premise does not imply that the observed 
incidences of any given class of behaviors would, if plotted, 
approximate the form of the scMaUed normal curve. nut\ indeed, 
of any particular curve known to statistics at present. It is 
premised merely that (even in numerically small and remarkably 
consistent and coherent societies) responses to the same situation 
are not identical; there are variances and covariances, and these 
and their frequency distributions must be taken into account. 

Heretofore we have been too often concent with purely for¬ 
malized descriptions thill give, iii effect, simply the ideology of 
the culttire-pcrhaps as conceived by a very few- informants. 
The meaningful question of “goodness of fit” between theory 
and practice has almost entirety been passed over- Girls in a 
particular tribe arc expected at a certain age to learn from thdr 
biological mothers such and such technological skills. h is very 
interesting and very important to know this but we can hardly 
hope to get a satisfactory intellectual grasp of the behaviors 
in question unless wc also hfive concrete data indicating what 
proportion of the actual individuals in the rrihe in question 
follow 1 our fimre or less the letter of the ideal pattern* what 
proportion deviate some what (and in wliat directions), and what 
proportion disregard the ideal patterns almost entirely. We have 
too many statements of die form “The Navaho fcani tius (or 
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that) from their fathers (or rhcir mothers). 11 Ngu such sleep¬ 
ing generalizations have lirdc scientific meaning unless we are 
given controls, unless we arc given some indication of how 
many ctmcreic observations formed the basis for such state- 
ments of uniformities. Clearly, if such statement are to be used 
by comparative sodologists making inductions as to very gen¬ 
eral regularities in human behavior a distinction muss be made 
between general statements based on the word of one informant 
out of a. population of fifty, one informant out of a population 
of 1,000, twenty informants out of a population of 400, and the 
like. Similarly, general statements based on observation of one 
relevant incident are surely of a different order from those based 
on observation nf 100 incidents. And there remains ihe whole 
question fii' differentiating between generalizations based upon 
statement, generalizations based upon observation, and generab- 
/jlions based upon both statement and observation. Almost 
never tn ethnographic monogiipfis does the author consistently 
give the reader control information of this sort. We have been 
Insufficiently tough-minded in accepting “general knowledge of 
the culture" as a substitute. 

Now in the case of someone who, like Malinowski, has lived 
long in the society and who speaks the language we are, in the 
greater number of cases, probably not unwarranted in taking 
hts word tnr implicit Suggestion) that a given incident is typical 
or atypical And yet—in terms nf what we know and suspect 
D-s to the intrusion of the “personality* 1 of the tick) worker into 
the selection of his data and the ciystalUzatum of his dominant 
impressions—would we nor be justified in demanding-cven from 
this brilliant field observer—some dispassionately factual controls 
of tills son 5 Malinowski (i9ji r p- adviii) himself remarks that 
"The competent and experienced ethnographer - - u ih easily 
see from the data presented throughout this bonk where the 
documentation is thin and where it is full. s 

But isn't this entirely ton rough and ready a sort of test fur 
even a would-be science? Malinowski normally document his 
^context of situation'* h% almnsr every particular. This is admi¬ 
rable, butI sometimes suspect that this sure ness nf documentation 
(together widt a general impression of firm mastery of his dam 
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that he manages to convey eo almost every' reader) makes Mali¬ 
nowski a trifle more convincing than a really cold-bit Milled 
scrutiny of his work would warrant, A distinguished anthro¬ 
pologist has been heard to remark; 11 When you read The 
Argonaut* you fclr tint the kola is everything in the Trobriands* 
when you read Sex and Repression or The Sexual Life of Sav¬ 
age* you decided it was really set that counted. Now—with 
Coral Island* and Their Magic you have to conclude that, after 
all* neither sex nor rhe kula arc really eemral-it is magic," Now 
no one (and certainly not rhe anthropologist whom l have 
quoted) would maintain that thee remarks constitute a fair and 
balanced verdict on Malinowskis work, lint there is, nevenhe- 
tess, a cerrain grain of truth Thar bears on what we are talking 
about- Until Malinowski goes a synthesis in which he shows us 
—in a steadily maintained perspective—how these various ele¬ 
ments of action that have formed the central motif* of hi* various 
books are interrelated one with another, how and where one 
"interest" prevails over or is subordinate to another* in some of 
us a nasty suspicion will pop up front time to time that Mali¬ 
nowski’s conceptual scheme is rather far from a neutral, uniform 
set of operations consistency applied to various assemblages of 
discrete data. 

It would be quite imp toper to cal! Malinowski's approach 
anecdotal Would it, however, be very far from the truth if wc 
described bis method .1* that of the well-documented anecdote 
ser firmly in a ramified context? There is surely a tinge of the 
anecdotal so long as an ethnographer gives us no check upon 
his statement nr Implicit ion that a behavior or a patterned set 
of responses is or is not typical—in the sense that type is "a 
measure of central tendency in a range of material. 1 ' 

It is frems such a theoretical background that rhe method 1 
propose to outline in a schematic way was developed—after a 
good deal of preliminary fumbling. The method ha* two sepa¬ 
rable aspects. The first consists merely in extended and systematic 
analyses of the relationships between teacher and learner m ihe 
various activities where the learning process is recognized as 
such. From exactly wbnm did every ceremonial practitioner 
learn each portion of his ceremonial knowledge? Who taught 
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even.' weaver, every silversmith, every porter, every basket- 
maker- md the like? WJuc uniformities of kinship or sociological 
or nrber patterned relationship emerge from sifting the data 
hearing of? each case? Figures, might* to be sure* be very mb* 
leading unless adequacy of sample were demonstrated My 
procedure, for the moment sit least, is to rule out the problem of 
sampling here by gathering every (or virtually every) relevant 
datum in the society being studied, 

Tlie second aspect of the method b slightly more complex 
There arc about 500 individuals in the community in question, 
and of the 1 jo-odd children putatively under sixteen years of 
age i selected twenty-four boys and twimry-four girls* divided 
equally between the following six age groups: newly born in¬ 
fants, children tinder a year of age, children over one yen but 
unweaned* weaned children under five years of age, children 
between five years of age and pubescence* and adolescent. 
Adopted children and stepchildren are included. In making the 
selection, care was taken to insure that the various subtotal 
group and four economic strata were represented in approxi¬ 
mately equal numbers. 

These forty-eight children Itave represented a kind of focus 
of interest during successive seasons of field work but not a 
project demanding exclusive attention. In bet, 1 feel char in 
the long run the material b likely to be more satisfactory be¬ 
cause it was obtained (for the most part) incidentally. Wliik 
we have made an effort to gather certain Lnfnrmation about cadi 
child rather systematically* my coworkers and 3 have not pre¬ 
occupied ourselves in so concentrated a fashion as to risk the 
danger of forcing our data (if only by unconscious selection) 
into a Procrustean bed of preconceived notions* Rather, rhis 
work has tjeen kind of field knitting, as it were—a set of tasks 
to which we could cum in otherwise idle moments while visiting 
certain families. Fur any ethnographer or group of ethnographers 
to say that they record ^everything in the field is* of course* 
a monstrous self-delusion. If truly everything alnienraiMe were 
noted down, the writing of field notes w ould take as lung as 
the iam inif out of all the actions. Ac best, the conception ^3 
recording everything about everything ss a counsel of perJcc- 
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tiom One can. However, record nearly everything (so far as 
one's unconscious blind spots will allow!) bearing on certain 
selected universes of behavior. One such for m is the doings 
and sayings of these children—and of iidnlts directly Interacting 
with these children. 

To date four observers (one a woman) have panic!pared in 
the investigation. Of these, two (who have spent nineteen weeks 
in the held) did not have ihe list of specific children hilt were 
asked to take particular pains ro record ihe actions and speech 
of all children. It is felt that these data afford a measure of 
control over those more pointedly garheredi We make a point 
(in the course of attaining other objectives} of spending a some¬ 
what disproportionate amount of time with the families involved. 
We also have opportunities for seeing the children at various 
ceremonial and other gatherings. On every occasion when we 
have the opportunity to observe the child direct] v 4 we endeavor 
iu write down everything that we see and hear with particular 
reference tu the interaction of the child with older individuals. 
We also gee interview mate ml (both active and passive) from 
the children when ihcv are old enough in ralk + This wt supple¬ 
ment with opinions of the children collected from ihe adults 
who are with them most- Our effort, 1 repeat* k to record every¬ 
thing seen and heard, hot, because at most this can be hue a 
trifling sample of the child's total behavior, and also because we 
are convinced that even under the must favorable conditions an 
observer w ill not record everything that he actually sees or hears 
or feds* we have prepared rather extensive lists of copies that 
we believed m be of rather crucial importance, U c do not 
regard these as complete by any means, bur we feel that if we 
keep them (as a minimum) tenaciously in consciousness, we 
shall be likely to miss less. TTie sheer printing of the lists would 
occupy a number of pages, but some excerpts {printed just as 

4. Aithtiugh the bulk of dtir tichl work it O B cratri ly done during the 
rnimslu of Jun^ July, August, arid September, I havr luftn among this 
group of Navaho it least once during every month rd the year,, ?nd before: 
ihe study is complercd 1 shall lyitemancally ilie-w children during 

naatunatnmer month*. It would Therefore tn^n possible m make most id 
the ctwrecmnn necc’an' for disrortaom consequent upon the fart that 
moil of the ikta Juve been gititeral during a particukr season of the year. 
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thcv occur on the memoranda we take into the field) will 
the scope and kind of behavior we arc trying to cover: 

l las the child remained with the biological mother? Was it suckled 
by others than the biological mother, anc^ if so, by whom* under what 
circumsTances, for how long, cfc.7 How many "mothers" in the 
classifies t ary sense were present in the emended family during what 
age periods? Detailed observations on totemcciori with these. Ha? 
ihc child had stepfathers, and, if so, how many, at what ages, etc,? 
Has the mother been without a husband at any period? Observations 
of suckling behavior in infants— does the mother appear to find 
pleasure therefrom? Is the infant suckled* day or night, whenever it 
cries? Does the infant ever manifest aggression with respect to 
nipple or breast? Sample records of how many hours and minutes 
out of twenty dour ihe mother is actually in direct physical contact 
with the infant? For how many minutes is the mother out of sight? 
Proportion of rime spent by the infant in being nursed, being 
fondled* sleeping, and the like, Famcuiiir attention to groupings of 
children with one another ond with adults in regard to birth order, 
set, siblings, othtr sociological rdarionshipsn Actual instances of 
discipline (and praise and blame generally) by whom? Under what 
conditions? Arc there threats of punishment? By whom- Carried out? 
Sratements by children as to favorites among adults and among other 
child ten-to wliac extent are others consciously taken as models? 
Concord with observed behaviors. Expressions of rivalry tn chil¬ 
dren? Evidence of competitive and aggressive behavior. Full accounts 
of somewhat formalized teaching ol children- What is kept secret 
from children of various ages? Are male and female children weaned 
at about the same period, other things being equal? Is there any 
evidence that male children find the warning process more traumatic 
than female child™ (or vice versa)? Aitet a child is weaned- 
any attempt to touch or caress the nwtheris breast? Other evidences 
of symbolization of rhe breast? Instances of parents (or other ciders) 
competing for the child's attention? How and when Is physical 
modesty taught? After weaning, what persons actually give the 
child food? To what differing extent do the various chilli ten seem 
to experience satisfaction or frustration m actfritte* common to *11? 
Evidences of leadership. Sharing of food and of property. With what 
elders b cwvcmcion carried on 11 different ages, for whai dura?ion, 
and on wh^t topics? Amount of work demanded of thiidren and 
degree uf responsibiliry involved. Does ft distinction seem 10 be 
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made m rfrc rewirds for accomplishment hy individual initiamr md 
by cooperative effort? Cases of play being regulated by adults. 
Bdiuvicir of adults wirfi reference to quarrelling, bullying, arid ihe 
like on the part of children, 

Already we have embanwssingly copious notes OH these and 
many other topics (including* of course, the more obvious ones, 
such as date at which waiting* talking, sphincter control* and the 
Hkt began; thumb sucking, nail biting, and other minor aberra¬ 
tions), It will be seen that many of these foci of observation 
will tend toward providing highly detailed documentation on 
die extension of behavior patterns toward wider and wider 
circles of Individuals* It is also patent that many converge on 
two crucial questions: 1$ there evidence that various external 
stimuli arc associated with primary biological impulses? What 
arc rhe chief foci round which the rudimentary sentiments of 
the child appear to form? A preliminary analysis of the material 
indicates certain rather striking and hitherto unrecognized pat¬ 
terns in the development of Navqho children and in the 
mnsmksion of culture in both its structural and affective aspects. 
Numtieis of instances arc such that (for the most parti analysis 
b simple, though tedious, for it proceeds largely by simple 
induction and hy the method of agreement and difference. 

En conclusion* let me restate in another and more general way 
the theoretical basts for this method. If we are to deal with any 
problem (such as that of the acquisition of culture by individu¬ 
als) in a way that is reducible to actual human behaviors* 
generalizations must be given a quantitative basis. In respect to 
any particular class of l>chavior* the range of variation, the 
frequency distributions, and something comparable to the 
“standard deviation"* must be indicated—even though tn many 
casta the data can provide only (he rmigliesc of first approxima¬ 
tions to these categories. It can no longer be regarded as adequate 
for a field worker to assure us that a specified response b 
“typical/ 1 Does he mean to define typical in terms of operations 
comparable to those hy which the rtatbridan defines "inode" or 

t. “Standard deviation’ niggcst* only the tind of problem involved- 
there u no tmphcjuon here ot ‘"uumur distribution. 
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in rhnsc by which the ^rarisrieniu defines ^median" or one of the 
several "means"? Row rich nr how meager are the numerical 
bases for types. so construed? 

To say that an attempt must Lie made to give generalizations 
a quantitative basis is not tci suggest that ethnographies should 
consist solely of horrendous masses of figures, h seems to me 
legitimate and desirable that the field worker should give us his 
impressions at various stages of his work, that he should bv 
any means if his command attempt to communicate fo us the 
"fcd M of the culture as he got it, Wc must demand, however, 
that ^impressions," ‘‘hunches,*' and rhc like be labeled as such. 
We must know clearly upon what more or less objective ground 
wc stand at every point in the presentation. This means, indeed, 
that some studies in social anthropology will make less racy 
reading than in the recent past. Social anthropologists have been 
a little too ready to skim the intellectual cream. At least some 
social anthropologists must devote rather more attention to seeing 
how much of nutriment can be obtained from rigorous separa¬ 
tion of the skim milk of field observations. Some of us must* l 
think, be content to work more patiently and less spectacularly 
on smaller canvases that we rework fur many seasons. To reverse 
a point made by Lass well, 1 suggest that anthropology must 
Supplement its extensive excursions with more intensive pene¬ 
trations. 
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THE LIMITATIONS 


OF ADAPTATION AND ADJUSTMENT 
AS CONCEPTS FOR UNDERSTANDING 

CULTURAL BEHAVIOR 


S inxe about 1920 the most fashionable major currant 
In anthropological theory has been that c om m on ly 
ladled lJ funcriona!Um.' h The ideological derivation 
of functionalism is ordinarily meed from Durkhdm md his 
crickets and follower of the Annie Sociologique group* with 
an almost complete (though partially impbeir) statement of the 
theoretical position appearing in Mauss T s famous Essixi n/f U d™ 
(1923-19:14). However, most of the questions raised by the 
English anthropologists who made 0 slogan of “functionalism. 11 
Rndcliffe-Brovvti and Malinowski, had been dealt with earlier by 
Boas and some of his pupik though they did nor advertize this 
approach as a conceptual pbrfoim Malinowski and RaJdUfe- 
Brown made the theory explicit and* to 3 degree, systematic, and 
they popularized it in ihe English-speaking world. Their own 
views are not identical, and their empirical studies differ inw 

IWh Rep rimed by pcrrm*ic*TT af the pnMtsben fmn> Clyde Kluclilnahn, 
H Thr LiirititW iff Adaptation tnd Adjustment u Cancepu for 
UrtLEcrstanJjng CiilmrjJ Behavior.” in Aduptetion, edited by John 
Rvutidno. Iibacj, GumcH L^mvcfsiiy Press, pp. W-llJ. 
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pruramly in emphasis, hut, m the whole, their discourse proceeds 
from the Same baric premise. 

ITcrc b fin doubt rhac the functionalist movement made 
significant contributions to the development of anthropology h 
M alinowski and his pupils dramatically documented the mien- 
late nature of cultures, the fact that cultural organization as 
wdl as cultural content must be described, and the intricate 
interdependence of the various aspects of a culture (“The canoe 
his also its sociology/* and so forth). Radcliffc-Brown and those 
influenced by him explored intensively one area of these intet- 
dcpcndcnees—namely, diar between social groups—more inten¬ 
sively than had ever been done before* 

By 103 5 the functional isr approach had made its impression 
upon even the movement's most professedly hostile critics, Many 
anthropologists, both in the English-speaking world and our of 
it, had aijsorbcd many of the main ideas, though remaining 
outside the "school' 1 of either MalUowsbi or Raddiffc-BrowTi* 
Thurnwald had developed what Lirwie has termed 1 'tempered 
factionalism/ 1 The Stnittur-Lelw? of Kraus was hardly more 
than an amalgam of Malinowski and Rad cliff e-Brown with a 
coloring of German philosophy. Benedict's P amrm of Culture 
( t gl4’) marked a genuinely new development, for* as Boas 
pointed out, she was concerned more with the discovery* of 
fundamental attitudes than with the functional relit ions of every 
ciiktiral item; nevertheless, many of her postulates are substan¬ 
tially identical with those of the functionalists. 

Some theoretical refinements have been introduced. The 
sociologist Robert Merton suggested a distinction between 
'hnamfcsr'* and “latent ' 1 function, and another sociologist, Kings¬ 
ley Davis, an essentially similar one between “purposed" and 
*HGnpurposed" f unction, One can easily point to cultural forms 
chat lack manifest function. For example, a cowboy w ill spend 
an hour catching a horse, which he then ride for a distance 
considerably shorter than fie covered on foot wiulc catching 
the animal Taken literally and superficially, ibis act (and iht 
subcultural pattern of which it is a manifestation) seems distinctly 
nnnfunctioniiL It docs have no manifest function, hut more ihan 
one latent function may be pointed out. The cowboy escapes 
the ridicule to which he would be exposed if another cowboy 
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saw him walking on any ocher mission than chat of catching a 
horse. He also preserves his own sense of sclf-rexpcct and of 
the fitness of rKings. Of course, the basic relation between cow¬ 
boy and horse that is symbolized in this partem ss functional 
{he., has survival value). 

AH apparently nonfunctional dements in cultures, a]] so-called 
cultural dysteleolngies, have been regarded as having burnt func¬ 
tions of a similar order* 'flic at present mechanically useless 
burtons on the sleeve of a European coat are said to subserve 
the function of preserving the familiar, of maintaining a tradi¬ 
tion. People arc, in general, more comfortable if they fed a 
continmiy of behavior, if they believe themselves to he following 
out the orthodox and socially approved forms of behavior. Experi¬ 
ence, much of which is actually unpredictable* is given the 
simulacrum of safety to our minds by making some aspects of it 
truly expectable because they conform to rhe past- Saying *five 
houses 1 ' when "five house' 1 would be sufficient at the level of 
manifest function has sbu been interpreted as fulfilling rhe latent 
function of bolstering the individual^ security through adherence 
to a Familiar and established Tradition, 

Another attempted improvement vm my own responsibility^ 
The psychologist O. H. Alowrcr introduced me to an attractive 
distinction between adaptation and adjustment. In our chapter on 
“Dvnarmc Theory of Personality" in Personality and ihe Uzhevkrr 
Disorders (1^440) we spelled this out as follows: 1 

The view that living organisms make movements when stimulated and 
that this is rhe end of the nutter is definitely fftft a functional theory 
of behavior. Physical machines and other inanimate object* may be 
Siid to “respond” to force* which impinge upon them, bur ft is only 
living organisms which pouted in any high degree what may be called 
the capacity for srif-Tfxtfktion* There are, however. two lnipiirunE 
schools of tlmugbE is to how tins is achieved, Under the sway of Dar¬ 
winian biology* imny writers of the last century conceived of the 
ttthavk-r of .it I living organisms as hang determined primarily by 
instincts. These were defined as genetically inherited pane ms nf be- 
luvEnr which were relatively fixed as far as the lifetime of j given 
individual was concerned but which were capable of changing from 

L From Q* 11. Mowrrr and Clyde fkluckhrdm, "Dynamic TIkoty of 
FcrsoaaSiiy, - in FmmtdiMty tmJ tbt Hchmar Duordm t edited by J. McW 
Hum. Copyright iw, T he Ronald Rfesi Company. Nvw York, 
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generation to generation through rhe mechanism of natural sclccrinn 
(“ wt ItoI of die fittest '), of itdjptailon. More reeemty, v’riiei^ have 
stressed tKl iimportance of habits f which arc defined as ways of behaving 
which have been acquired bv ihe individual through the course of lib 
Life history* h h true, -of course, that heredity, in both the genetic and 
the cultural sense, is a potent force in determining what a given indi- 
vi dual % Life experiences will Ik; and thereby greatly influenres die 
kinds of habits that are developed, but the liable that come as a result 
of both the generic and the enirural determinants must be equally 
understood in terms of learning. 

Learning theory represents an attempt to explain the genesis sod 
nature of habits* and in order to make rhU rlieory adequate to its task 
the concept of adjustwivit ( reward* satisfaction, gratification) has come 
intD prominence. According m die instinct theory* behavior functions, 
or is functional, if it keeps die individual alive, healthy K and reproduc¬ 
ing; according to learning theory, behavior functions, or is funcrionaL 
if it leads ro the elimination of the stimulation* or tension, which caused 
iL Failure to distinguish between adaptation (which develops and 
changes inherited ways of behaving) and adjustment (which develops 
and changes habits) has been the cause of endless confusion* Living or¬ 
ganisms arc so constructed that adjusrivc acts are* in tile overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of cases, also adaptive- Thus, earing food ’when hungry 
ordinarily functions both m satisfy the hunger and to keep the organ¬ 
ism alive. However, an animal m$y car palatable but poisonous fund, 
in which event its behavior i* adjust! vc but not adaptive. Although the 
concept of adaptation is uwful in explaining instincts and also culture 
in the movr general sense, it is only by adopting the adjustive conception 
of individual behavior that psychoanalysis, anthropology, and learning 
theory have made rheir greatest advances as separate sciences and 
present the favorable possibility which they do for systematic 
unification. 

In its simplest, most basic form, adjustment implies that living organ¬ 
isms tend to go into action and to remain in action until the source of 
their activity is removed* The proposition that 14 the behavior of aU 
Living organism b functional" thus comes to mean merely that their 
behavior tends to result rn the elimination of the stimulation, or irrita¬ 
tion, which produces it* 

At about the Same time* 1 based an attempt at interpretation 
of Navsho witchcraft on a modified functionalism that utilized 
these two categories of adaptation and adjustment. My basic 
postulate was that no cultural funns survive unless they constitute 
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responses that arc ad justice ur ^daprivc, in some sense, for the 
members of the society nr fnr the society considered as a perjur¬ 
ing unit, t used H ‘adaptive hp as a purely descriptive term referring 
u\ the fact that certain types nf behavior result in survival {for 
the individual or for the group). “Adjustivt" refer red tu those 
responses that removed rhe motivation stimulating the in dividual 
Thus, suicide* for example, is adjust) vt hut not adaptive, I then 
tried ro show how the corpus of Nivalin witchcraft belief and 
practice constituted 3 storehouse of cidniraUy defined adaptive 
and adjustivc respniKus-giveti the Navaho situation* Navaho his¬ 
tory* Navahu social structure, the Navaho sodalization process* 
and so forth. 

Mv anal Vais, however* was basically a functional one- I would 
suggest merely that the phrase ^adaptive and adjustivc responses 1 P 
is a means for avoiding the ambiguities that have inhered in 
“functional/ 1 since that word has diverse connotations from 
physiology* mathematics, and other disciplines, Moreover* the 
concept of “adjustive respond perhaps directs attention ro 
the contributions rhai this aspect of Navaho culture makes to 
the preservation of the equilibrium of individuals. Anthro¬ 
pological functionalism has too often been so interested in formu¬ 
lating the relations between the abstracted parts of the social 
structure that there has been a tendency to lose tight of the 
concrete human organisms. The motivations and rewards fell by 
penams have been lost sight nf in the preoccupation with the 
significance of a culture partem for the total social sv^cm In 
this framework the operations by which the functions of a culture 
pattern are defined consist in showing how the fulfillment of the 
pattern promotes the solidarity or survival of the sodety and/or 
the gratifications of its component members. 

Nevertheless these are at best refinements that accept the 
underlying presuppositions nf functional ism. Nor has the baste 
theory Ijcen seriously challenged by a nth ropologists— except to 
the extern that Lowie and cithers have pointed out that the shorts 
time cross section used by the ftinctinaalk'Es may result in 
“cxplfljning M in situational terms what can only be understiKsil 
in the light of The accidents of history. The main controversy 
between the “hbtoricalms" and the TunciicFnalists" in print, 
however* has been centered on the rather sterile quetTuo «f 
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whether the primary task of anthropology was to reconstruct 
the Itisiorv of nordkerate societies or to discover how societies 
and culture work. This dispute is now largely ended, wish all 
pmes agreeing that the two approaches are not mutually exclu¬ 
sive alternatives but rather necessary supplements of one another. 
Oilier cTitidsms nf the functionalist position are simply to the 
efFect that ftmetinn is overdressed at the expense of tomi* that 
functionalists sometimes overstrain to show the interdependence 
of the features of a culture, and the like. 

Tn brief, in spite of arguments on some issues, certain basic 
postulates about human nature and human psychology tend to 
be uncritically accepted. Nor k this limited to anthropology. 
Elements of the same conceptual scheme underlie need psy¬ 
chology 1 . psychoanalyst** and learning theory. All of these 
disciplines reflect to greater or lesser degree rhe mechanism de¬ 
rived from classical physics, the Darwinian stress on the struggle 
for survival, the hedonism haste to n mete cm h-century economical 
British empiricism. and the stress on irrational or unconscious 
factors that Freud, ftergson, Pareto, and others introduced early 
in this comity* Mowrer and 1 have maintained that anthropology, 
psychiatry P clinical psychology* and learning theory' ad tend to 
accept the following postulates: 

t, Human behavior is functionab 

a, Behavior always involves conflict or amhivalence. 

3. Behavior can be understood only in relation to the fseld or 
context in which it occurs, 

4. Behavior tends toward a stare of maximal integration or 
internal consistency f homeostasis). 

As Winner (1939, p, 98^ lias observed, “The light which 
psychoanalysis shed on individual behavior by its insistence that 
there was meaning md purpose in the most incoherent talk nf 
a psychotic k the sunt that functional anthropology brought 
to the study of group behavior." 

Theories based on these premises have markedly increased 
our ability ro understand human behavior and have even led hi 
a limited capacity to predict in certain areas. But I must confess 
to an increasing dissatisfaction with them as they stand. They 
pay too little attention to the long- or short-term cost of "func¬ 
tioning 11 Institutions, They are certainly incomplete* and l 
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believe there arc important dements of distortion in them. They 
do not enable us to deal with some nutsianding problem.^ and 
they rake no account of large masses of evidence rim do not 
square with rhem, Though admittedly this evidence is pirriculariy 
intractable to the techniques and methods at the disposal of 
contemporary science. They tnfephasL/.c out of all proportion the 
push of die total situation, neglecting the pull of ideas and of 
ideals. They constitute in fact a valuation in terms of survival 
and of adjustment* despite die common judgment of humanity 
that the ,J (jest-adjusted' 1 individuals often tend to he empty 
automatons. 

The stress upon adjustment to the environmental pressures 
leads to the relief-fran-tension formula as the primary or the 
sole explanation of motivation. To Say, a$ Murray and I have 
recently (1953a, p. id) said "that it is not a tcnsiunlcss state . . .. 
which is generally most satisfying to a healthy organism, but 
the process of reducing tension"' help only j Imk* We were 
forced to dhrringubh between "end pleasures” and “mode 
pleasures'* to bring the more spontaneous and expressive forms 
of behavior under the tent of our formula at all. The frequently 
observed phenomenon ihar individuals actually seel, tension, 
novelty- and thrills can only be handled by logical squiggling. 
Our notion of goal and climax may be cutrure-bmjnd. In some 
cultures satisfaction appears to inhere in the perduring situation 
resell* 

In the cultural field, it is when one comes to the aU-impumm 
problem of culture change that one sees the inadequacy of the 
functional approach. Functionalbm tf adequate to strictly struc¬ 
tural questionii but not ru those of process. Functional studies in 
anthropology have been synchronic, nor diactironic. Once the 
time variable is introduced and one tries to account for the origin 
of new cultural forms or the elaboration of old ones in certain 
directions and not others, the concepts of adaptation and ;idiri¬ 
ment do not suffice. Even at the fht.cime level the funcrjonalssr 
must straitifullv invoke the idea of latent function and of in¬ 
direct adjustive value to explain why days and even weeks are 
spent in polishing the nonbusiiiess faces of axes. Prestige sym¬ 
bols, via. Bur why cultures where stone sites have had 

no manifest function for hundreds of yean? 
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Functionalist anthropology lias attempted to explain cultural 
phenomena in terms of drives and needs, l have spoken of needs 
earlier, and they arc real enough—they are simply not the whole 
story, That tint patterns; of all cultures do crystallize around fud 
provided by certain biological imperatives and by certain other 
inevitables of the human situation, no one would question. Bur 
the different ways in which various culm res have provided their 
standardized answers to the same fundamental problems cannot 
always be illuminated by showing tint they arc appropriate re¬ 
sponses to the special character of each particular environment. 
The matter is dearly more complicated than tills, especially 
when we think of value system*. Here one can perhaps *ee the 
varieties of human temperament obfuscating the neat schemata 
of the functionalists. One of the principal difficulties with the 
functionalist premises* incidentally, is that they take insufficient 
account of the propensity toward variation in the biological 
stnlT of human nature—and hence in human behavior. The 
anthropological functionalists still tend to think in a mechanistic 
and Darwinian fashion: given a biological $pcdes of generalized 
properties and z specified stimulus situation, rhe functionally 
appropriate responses will gradually become standardized as 
cultural pa teems and may continue even after the situation has 
changed in accord with the principle of latent function. Up 
to a point this is certainly true neither a society nor an indi¬ 
vidual will survive unless behavior makes a certain mini muni of 
sense in terms of environmental d ema nds- But the theory is 
true only up in a paint One of the "laws' 1 which the earlier 
functionalists advanced was that those animals and plants in a 
people's habitat w hich have economic value fieeome invested w ith 
symbolic significance. Thb is probably a valid statistical gcncrab 
izacitm, but after it was advanced as the ^explanation** of 
coremism* such totems as flies, sting rays, sparrow hawks, bile, 
and anal sores were discovered in Australia. One clan ilorte was 
reported by Sharp to have 227 distinct totems. ftaddiffe-Brown 
and other* bad to do some awkward squirming. 

How is one to account fur the enormously diverse conceptions 
of time found in the culnues of the world? The anciem Egyp¬ 
tians were pioneers in astforlOffucad and calcndrkal investigations. 
This make* g<H>d functional sense, for Egyptian agriculture was 
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tied to the periodicities in iSic inundations of iht Nile. Why* 
then. is the- dominant theme in Jigyptian thought—as we have 
recently been assured by Frankfort (194^)—the conviction that 
rhe universe is static and char only the changeless is ultimately 
significant? Did the Judaic conception of sin originate in the 
Near East because this had unusual survival or ad justice value 
under the circumstances of life in this area? This seems unlikely. 
Rather, conceptions of lime and of the good life were surely de¬ 
termined in part hv the accidents of history, including the genius 
and temperament of individuals who happened to be bom at a 
crucial period and to key pod buns in the social strucrurc. So- 
deties make whar, for wane of a more accurate word, we may 
call "choices,'* Such decisions arc of special importance when a 
new culture is being created or when an old one has become 
relatively louse and malleable under extreme stress. But with 
societies, as with individuals* any crucial choice is to greater or 
lesser degree 3 determiner of later ones. Once a society starts 
down one road, the paths that would have opened up on another 
route that was physically available will seldom lie traversed, and 
if they should be, the territory wtU ht reacted to, out freshly* 
but in a fashion colored and shaped by the experience upon the 
first road. The principle of ^imitation of possibilities'* is 
operative. 

Individuals and peoples never, after birth, react $ in a ply ro a 
stimulus situation. Between the organism and the environment 
there is always tnicrptised an intervening variable, unseen but 
powerful This; is ihe total apperceptive mass rhar defines and 
limits the perception of the stimulus situation* Except In reflexive 
behavior or under conditions of extreme physiological stress, 
human beings react nor to environmental press but ro this press 
as interpreted bv appercepnnn. Thanks to the work of Me- 
Culloch and Pim and others we now know something of the 
neurological basis of tills apperceptive mass. 

The functionalist assumption that culture is solely the result 
of response to physiological drives and needs as modified by 
acquired drives reduces culture cliange to the tautology of 
“culture beget?, or determines culture,” The systemic quality of 
each may tend to give all cultures the property of immanence 
or orthogenesis. Some culture change may well be predetermined 
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once fundamental oreLiniyj.itin fl bas been assumed- Much more, 
however, culture change seems to be due to the ceaseless feed¬ 
back between factors or idiosyncratic and universal human moti¬ 
vation* on ihc fine hand, and factory of universal and special 
situation, on the orher. For dealing widl such systems of 
organized complexity we bet, as Weaver (194S) lias pointed 
out, conceptual instruments. 

Nemtkdcs^ this much seems dear We must not continue 
so glibly to posit needs on the losis of observed habits We muse 
take account uf the possibility' that some functional necessities 
of societies are referable primarily to the collectivity rather than 
10 the biologically derived needs of The crnnponent individuals. 
U e require a way of thinking rhat takes account of the puli of 
expectancies as wdl as the push of Tensions* that recognizes that 
growth and creativity come as much or more from instability 
as from stability, and that emphasizes culturally created values 
as Well as the immediately observable external environment. As 
Lee f 1948, p- 394) has noted, “Culture is not . > . ‘a response to 
the rntal needs of a society* bur rather a system which stems 
from and expresses something had, the basic values of the 
society/’ AU cultures create problems for individuals as well 
as solve them. Only in part is culture an adaptive and adjustive 
instrument. 
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ETHICAL RELATIVITY: 


SIC ET NON 


F rom trf. an t hropo lqo[cal standpoint, ethical rel¬ 
ativity is a special case of a wider Category, cultural 
relativity. This category applies to cognition, epis¬ 
temology, and the like as much as to the realm of value. The 
work of some of the linguistic anthropologists-notably, of 8. L, 
Whorf—has suggested that “concepts of reality” are relative to 
language and other accidents of the historical process, Whorf 
held that all observer* tanner arrive at the same picture of rhe 
universe unless their linguistic backgrounds an “in some way be 
calibrated," The sociology of knowledge is another particular 
form of cultural relativity. As with linguistic relativity, rhe soci¬ 
ology of knowledge makes for distrust of all questions in the 
form, ' Is tills proposition valid?” It turns attention rather to the 
question, "How did it happen that such views developed?" Hie 
approach of cultural relativity in general susses eh* uniqueness 

IVIfb Reprinted by permission if the publishers from Clyde Kloddiohn, 
“Ethical Relativity; Sic tt Non." fmntd of Philgiaphy, Vol. 52. pp- 
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iri the human record and tends to neglect (he recurrences. It 
often implicitly denies that •‘history repeats itself. f> It will be 
useful to refer more chan once to the general concept of cultural 
relativity, bur let us now turn directly to ethical relativity. 

Professor Edel (1955* p* 30) says, 14 Indeterminacy—the fact of 
no definite answers available or achievable—seems to be the 
heart of the relativist position in ethical theory/* Professor 
Brandt (195^ pp i t. 67 ff.) fates substantially the same position 
when he remarks that 11 a necessary condition for the reliability of 
ethical rebtrivism^ is to hold in principle iliac two people may 
advert u conrradicrory ethical views without cither l>ctng mis¬ 
taken.” The thesis of this paper will be that recent developments 
in the behavioral sciences have tended to narrow the areas of 
indeterminacy while still affirming the necessity of ethical rela¬ 
tivity in certain con tests. 

Few anthropologists would today defend without important 
qualification Ruth Benedict's famous statement (1954, p * 7 ®) : 

. . the coexisting and equally valid patterns of life which man¬ 
kind has carved for itself from (he raw materials of existence/' 
In part, I think we must admit, the abandonment of the doctrine 
of untrammekd cultural relativity is a reaction to the observation 
of social consequences. If one follows out literally and logically 
the implications of Benedict's words, one is compelled to accept 
any cultural pattern as vindicared by its cultural status: slavery* 
cannibalism* Nazism, or Communism may nor be congenial to 
Christians or to contcnipurary Western societies', but moral 
criticism of the cultural patterns of other people is precluded- 
Emotionally and practically* thb extreme position is hardly 
tolerable—even for scholars—in the contemporary world. 

But, actually, the trend of stricily scientific inquiry had 
shifted before there was general awareness of the more immediate 
implications of extreme relativism. During the nineteenth century 
anthropologies had [ended to stress the Utiity of mankind and 
the diversity of ihe Inanimate cnvirotuncciL At about the turn 
of ihe century, however* this emphasis came largely to be re¬ 
versed. This due in considerable pair to Franz Boas. He 
stated explicitly that anthropology w f as interested in historically 
created diverities, leaving to psychology the exploration of 
common human nature. For ai least 4 generation American 
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smthropcjlGgv (and* to a considerable degree* anthropology in 
the world in general) concentrated its attention upon the dif¬ 
ferences between peoples, neglecting the similarities. Recently the 
balance has been righted somewhat. Tins occurred, no doubt, 
under the influence of factors of the sort studied by sociologists 
of knowledge. This is not. however, the whole story. Also 
significant ’was the breakdown of (he isolation of anthropology 
from psychology and sociology. Since the present anthropological 
stance on relativity can be grasped only in the light of the inicr- 
disciplinary Thinking that has flourished of lare, ( shall briefly 
review some of the most relevant facts and theories of psychology 
and sociology, 1 shall turn then to a more extended consideration 
of the field where I can speak with greater competence. 


The Psychological Contribution 


Dnring the phase of die predominance of radical behaviorism 
most American psychologists eschewed the realm of values anti 
every tiling immediately pertinent to ethics. By however, 

E. L, Thorndike gave his presidential address to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science on values. In 1945 
even Oark Hull published a paper on values. And over the past 
fifteen years AllporL Ames, CantriL Frenkel-Brunswik* Hastorf. 
Maslow. and Woodruff-to name only a feu-have discussed at 
considerable length the implications of psychological rinding* 
abour human nature to values and specifically to ethics. 

To summarise quickly this considerable lirerarure i* impuv- 
sible. I shall therefore limir myself to some representative point* 
from the writings of academic and of medical psy chologists, Mas- 
low (1954, pp 77. fl<) for example, writes: 

Once granted reliable knowledge of wlm man crjrt be unchrr “ecrtaiji- 
conditintks-which■ we-hi ve-lcarrt td-to»call-good. aotl granted that lie 
is happy, j*eicne* accepting* unguilry + and ar f>race with himself 
only when he k fid filling himself and becoming wtur he can be, then 
Lt is possible and reasonable to speak about good and right and bad and 
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wtortp md desirable and undesirable. » , * Tlie key couiscpfi in the 
newer dynamic psychology' afe spontaneity, rtltfSK t naWfaltits^ 
acceptance, impulse-awareness, gratification. They wed to be control, 
inhibition, discipline training, shaping, m the principle That [he depths 
of human nature were dangerous, evil, predatery T and ravenous 

Ffenkel-B ninswik {1954. p- 470) likemw asserts the significance 
of social science for valuation; 

- . . individuals and cultures do, on the whole, not differ widely with 
respect to whac art considered the ultimate ethical goals, so that the 
arbirrarincss in preferences is more i matter of means* , , the knowledge 
accumulated in ihc social sciences may help us to make a choice between 
alternative value Vy stums. In renouncing any metaphysical or absolute 
position, we do not need to go to the other extreme of utter relativism. 
Although the social scientist, as a scientist, cannot make the ultimate 
choice for mankmd T hb function is to throw as much light as possible 
on die implications involved in existing value systems, and to make 
explicit all the Hunifiutions inherent in the options, 

Brandt (1954) roe* psychological theory (and especiflBy the 
theorems of utility and of reward) to explain Hopi ethical norma* 
Asdi {1951, pp. 37S-3/H) presents a partictilarly cogent db- 
erosion: 

Tlie insufUdcTicieaof an absolutist psychological theory of ethical judg¬ 
ments are obvious, ft has no means for dealing with cultural diversity 
(or, for that u tatter. with intra-individual diversity). On the other band, 
although thv ubHcrv adorn to which relativism refers have erectly 
widened 1 be horizon of the social sciences, the psychological interpre¬ 
tation they have received poses equally serious dufiedbe;, - - required- 
sest is not a property that klongs to an action irrespective of its setting 
arid relations. Every judgment of the value of an act Takes into account 
the particular circumstances under which it -occurs There follows the 
important consequence that the $&m act may be evaluated j? right 
because it is fitting under one set of conditions and a> wrong liecauw it 
violates rhe requirements of another set of conditions . * * Tlic essential 
proposition of ethical relativism yrafes that one cad connect 60 the 
identical situation different and even opposed valuations _ . .. the fact 
of cultural differences cmnot be automaticaliy converted ham an argu¬ 
ment lor L relativism of values. , . . Cultural differences are compatible 
with Identity in values. 
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The Cl-cfic^lc notion* of “intrinsic rctjuiredness' or ‘intrinsic 
appropriateness' 51 have aha i>crn considered in detail by ntstny 
other psychologists. On many grounds it can be argued that 
universal human nature has implications for ethics. I think, fur 
example, that Pa seal was right in imisrtng that if is the nature 
of man to believe and tu iovc T There is something in the Stoic 
aphorism Hk No man is so like unto himself as he is like to ail 

The medical psychologists Jiave like wise turned their attention 
increasingly to some of the problems of ethics and of universal 
psychological processes, Hartmann, Kris h and Locwttustem 
(1951, p, 11) consider man's psychic equipment to be “relatively 
independent of environmental conditions hi the same seme 
physiological processes are-" On the other hand 4 they warn -an¬ 
thropologists against inferring from observed behavior to under¬ 
lying morivariems, since similar impulses find different expressions 
in varying environments. 

Again, 1 must stop with a few examples, but 1 do wish to 
call attention to some efforts by British psychoanalysts. Money- 
Kytk {194+, ail) maintains that there arc "three fundamental 
subjective principles of primary morality and that; 

The basis of morality is therefore neither a priori and universal as die 
metaphysicians claimed, nor empirical and relative as critical philoso¬ 
phers and anthropologists maintain* bur empirical and universal in the 
cerise due it is a tpialitv* like binocular vision or an u mediated thumb, 
whkb is found to be common to all mankind, 

Flogd (1945) sketches a ^psychology of moral progress"; from 
t^ocentricity to sociality; from autism to roalLsitu moral in¬ 
hibition to spontaneous "goodness, aggression to tolerance and 
love* fear to securiry, heicronomy to autonomy* and <ifertc 
(moral) judgment to cognitive (psychological) Judgment- Dicks 
(1950, p. 8) refer* with approval to .Money'Kyrlc^s concept of 
“naraiuL murality" and adits: 

tn simplest, prom-menial ways the rndanenn of love rooted in the 
50c rib biological dependence on protective, nourishing objects, are 
dearly present and capable of flowering and ritamrarioo in human 
beings. 
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Contcmpjrarv psychologists and psychiatrists JiHer 1 of course, 
ip their views on many of ihe issues with -which we arc here con¬ 
cerned. Yet there appears to be a growing trend toward agree¬ 
ment on two fundamentals: 

u Psychological fact and theory must be taken into account 
m dealing with ethical problems. 

2. There are part-human universals as regards needs and 
capacities that shape, or could at least* rightly' shape, the broad 
outlines of a morality that transcends cultural difference. 


The Sociological Contribution 


The sociologists have similarly been placing greaier emphasis 
upon the univemb, Kolb (1953, p* 187) writes: 

The basic field conditions for die emergence o i ihe human psyche have 
been reb lively the game since man has been mm: society, culture* 
symbolic mrerjciian* md the potentialities of the biological organism 
interacting tn the bade process of socialization. All social psychologists 
recognize these universal coti die ions and processes. Yet, impressed by 
the facts of social and cultural differences among ioderie*, rhey have 
failed to inquire into the epuhrirt of the universal emerges?: human 
natLite. . , .Surely it b probiblc that psychic systems the world over 
have certain identical basic structures and functions organized around 
universal psychic necdiL 

Hie methodological arguments advanced against universal psychic 
needs attest only to the difficulty of determining their nature* not to 
their absence. 

In American sociology u lease as far back as Cooley there has 
been u current of stress upon universal* that cue across ail 
cultures, The fact that every human Ixhng, irrespective of culture, 
has had the esperience of intimate Association with "the primary 
group*' upon which he was emotionally and otherwise dependent 
has been held to lead to ihe so-called universal semimenrs: love* 
jealousy, respect, need for respect, and the like. All moralities* 
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if not built upon these semlmems, must nr least take account of 
them, This rota! conception, nit hough arising from a different 
perspective, comes to about rhe same conclusions as the psycho- 
analytic view. The universal sentiments leading to a “natural 
morality 11 have a biological basis, bur the resultant is sociological 
rather than biological, 

Parsons and Khils (195p, 171), in rejecting radical relativism, 
point 10 functional interdependences and m ihc limitations of 
possibilities: 

Hie exhaustive duracter uf the classification of pattern variables has 
far-rcaching implications for the analysis of systems of mom] standards; 
it provides a determinate range of variability and it allows only a num¬ 
ber of combinations of alternatives which—011 this level of generality 
at Least—is stiincioidy smalt to permit analysis with rhe resources we 
possess at present. There Ilxs tieen a tendency, under the impact of 
insight into rhe wider range of differences among cultures, to think* 
implicitly at least, of 4 Umitlcssly pluralistic valuc-uiuvcr^. In in ex¬ 
treme forui. the proponenc^ of tiii-. view have even agreed lh-Jt every 
moral ttandarsi is necessarily unique. There is much aesthetic sctisUiiliry 
underlying and justifying this contention, bui k is neither convincing 
Logically nor fruitful scientifically. If carried to Its logical conclusions, 
ft denies the possibility of systematic tin a lysis of cultural values. In fact, 
of course, all patterns of moral stafi&uxU are interdependent with all 
the other factors which operate in the determination of actioix 

Once again, although the language used and the data cited are 
different, rhe re is marked congruence between cemm recent 
sociological and psychoanalytic views, Rob rim (1950) argues the 
limitation of possibilities in the light of the facts ihaf human m- 
f'jists in variably arc dependent, have twn parents of opposite 
sex, face the emotional problems of being in competition with 
their siblings for the attention of these parents, and possess 
basically similar neurological mechanisms for defenses and other¬ 
wise dealing with their dilemmas. He (silting with Rank, 
Abraham, Marie Ronaparte, and other psychoanalysts) mobilize 
evidence for psychic universal in myrhs and Other culture forms, 
Rohrim mainrains that in addition to demonstrable universal* 
there are many other “porcntiiL universale" Crich Fromm takes 
the same general line in many recent writings. 
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The Anthropological Contribution 

Ethical relativity with specifically cultural empltaris long ante* 
dat<^ anthropology as such. One may instance Xenophanes, 
Jiuethius, and others. Strictly anrhropoli^gical formulations in 
fully explicit form for all practical purposes* the work uf 
this century. In spite of 113 ride, ^L'Amropnlgia in servigju della 
setenza morale,” published hy Rovmini-Scrbati in 1838, is solely 
* philosophical" as opposed to “ethnographic' 1 anthropology* 

Eiiel (E955) begins his consideration of the contemporary 
status of "cultural relativity* with a subhead, “The Vagueness 
of the Concept." Certainly it has l>cen employtd, by anthro¬ 
pologists and by others, in importantly different senses" Warning 
(1954, p. 116) defines it along the lines of Benedict: “Cultural 
relativity , . . asserts that any sec of customs and institutions, or 
of life, is as valid as any ocher." But he leaves out what any 
anthropologist holding the relativity position would immediately 
add: “for a group living under certain Circumstances and having 
had a particular history," Hartung's statement, as It stands, 
com« close to rhe popular vulgarization of the doctrine, which 
suggests, for instance, that if premarital promiscuity is approved 
in a certain tribe this gives "validity' 1 to such practices among 
any people. Actmlly Warning (p. 1 11) hiimdf says, , I could 
just as logically .idopt the conventions of any other culture I 
chanced to Seam about. . , Nu anthropologist would subscribe 
to this ini crpre cation of culm ml relativity* Quite the reverse, in¬ 
deed, for the doctrine of cultural rcIsLtivivy- demands, precisely, 
that one lonk within rather than without 
Macbearh (*052. p< jjtf), 3 believe* expresses the central and 
dominant anthropological view when he writes, *. die simplest 
self-contained unit of conduct, which can justify or render intel¬ 
ligible a final moral judgment, is a way of life as a whole* or 
at least a very* substantial pan of such a way of lift” To he sure* 
there are anthropological embroideries. Some anthropologists 
have stressed, and probably ovtraressed, the inherent dignity 
in «ach humanly created custom. Others have underlined the 
“functional” interconnections between ethical standards and the 
specific nature of the economy (e.g., Goldschmidt, 1951) or 
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environmettol situation, A few hive implicitly, and perhaps ex¬ 
plicitly, adv<*cated cultural relativity on the romantically tinged 
ground that the sheer variety of standards, including moral 
standards, added enormously to the richness and piquancy of 
die world. In some cases relativity is used to bolster a special 
kind of ethical absolutism (cf. EdeC 195$* p. 509}* 

No anthropologist, however, doubts tliat the theory" of ethical 
relativity is tn some sense forced by the facte and meaningful 
There is an exuberant variation in ethical codes, and surely a 
satisfactory interpretation of morality must be able to account 
for the moral judgments found in all cultures. Where anthro¬ 
pologists are not in full agreement is the extent co which this 
variation is basic or comparatively superficial Is ethical in/erat 
very similar if not identical the world over? Are variations 
largely related to means lurher than ends? Are means and some 
of the more proximate ends determined by historical accident 
artd local circumstances h the whole picture needlessly confused 
by the local symbolisms for expressing ultimate goals and en¬ 
forcing ultimate standards that are universal or near-univerbal* 


UNIVERSAL* 

From the anthropological viewpoint, the question as to whether 
there are ethical universal* Is a part of a larger question: Are 
there uni versa b or no r^um versa b of any son that cut across 
cultural boundaries? There is good agreement that there are—in 
some form or other. In the 191 t edition nf Tkt f Mind of f'rmdtwt 
Man Boas called Chapter VI The Universality of Culture 
Traits/' In the ig|8 edition (p. 195J he wrote: 


The dynamic forces that mould social life are the wnr nnw as those 
1J1 at n jo uIdrd fife choutandsof years agtk We can follow the Intel lemml 
And emotioual drives tlm actuate man jc present and rhat shape hia 
actions and thoughts. 

While Boas held, as do most psychologists and psychiatrists* 
that the needs of men and their "thought processes” are 
essentially the same throughout the world in time and space 
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litd hence give rise to shnifajr cultural forms such as values, 
Wissler was almost the only one of his associates nr students who 
devoted empirical attention to this question: in Afgn jvd Culture 
f 1911) he wrote a chapter <m “The Universal Culture Pattern" 
in which he showed that the "ground plan 11 of all cultures is 
very similar. More recently. Murdock (1943), Kluckhohn 
0953 b}* an d Trimhorn <1949) have examined these issues both 
conceptually and empirically And White {e.g., 1943). Childe 
195th and Steward (e.g., 1940) have looked specifically 
at environment:*!, technological and economic “determination" 
of cultural similarities. 

Thai music* graphic .irts, dancing. parallels in linguistic scruc^ 
lure* standards of personal excellence, kinship terminology, and 
such categories as age grading and many other formal siniUariiies 
exm in all known cultures no one questions. Nor, on the other 
hand, does anyone dispute that such resemblances as approach 
universality arc broad likenesses rather than concrete identities. 
Argument centers on three questions: 

L How numerous are these similia rides? 

3 * Are they simply "empty frames" chat do not enable us to 
escape from the impasse of complete cultural relativity? 

3 Arc they cultural or subcultural or ihc “conditions for 
culture 1 ? 

On the first question nor much can be said at present be¬ 
yond the fact that not enough research lias been done to give 
more than an impressionistic answer. 

The nest two questions can be considered together. Professor 
Kroeber ( 1949, p. 18E) writes: 

. . * such more or less recurrent fietr*regufjimks of form or process 
as liavc ru dare been formulated for culmn^ are actually mu inly sub¬ 
cultural in nature. Thcv are limits ser ra dilrurc by physical or organic 
factors. The so-called “cultural constants" uf family, religion, war, 
cnumuuii ration, and the like appear to be biopsychological frames 
variably tilled with cultural content. , * . 

Since cultures include organisation as well as ccntenr. i my self 
would include the* "frames" as part of culture. They are in¬ 
corporated-admhtcdly with variable content in derail—into ways 
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of life and socially transmitted as part of the iota I tradition- in 
any case, whether these phenomena ire cultural or subcultural is, 
for purposes of the present paper, an academic haggle. 1 

Whir ts significant is tinat such categories remove cultures 
from the status of completely isolated monads and mate some 
valid comparisons possible While scientific analysis comim'infy 
unites what the lay mind distinguishes and separates what 
common sense groups together, these broad similarities at very 
least provide a starting point for valid comparison. I lore I stand 
with Lcvi-Strauss (194^ pp. 525- $z6) in his reply to some earlier 
strictures of Kroebcr's upon “fake universals 1 ": 

Indeed, if behind such broad categories as Sacrifice, or Gifts, or 
Suicide, there are not at least some characters which arc common to all 
forms—among, of course, many others which are different-, and if this 
docs nor jlloiv the use of t hmc categories 3^ sorting points for the 
analysis, then sociology may as well abandon every pretention lo be¬ 
come scientific* and the sociologist must be resigned io pile up descrip¬ 
tions of individual groups, without any hope that the pile shall ever 
become of any use, cacept, perhaps, to culm ml history.. + , When Purk- 
heim studies division of labor, it is in order to reach such abstract, 
hidden categories as “organic solidarity” and '"mechanical wlidaritY"i 
when he analyzes suicide, he formulates the notion of integration of 
individual to the group: when Mans* undertakes a comparison between 
die different types of gifts, it » to discover, behind cite more diversified 
types, file fundamental idea of reciprocity’; when he follow* the trans¬ 
formation of die psychological ctmCepriorts of the “Ego/* it b in order 
to establish 3 relation between sock] forms anil rhe ometpr nf jser- 
pomlity. These categories may he good or bad; they may prove useful 
or be wrongly chosen bat,,,, They do not resemble the categories of 
“long," “fiat/* «>r “round," but rather such categories as ^dilation," 
“ttndnbriun/* or 'Viscosity/' of which [he physicist has precisely made 
hU study. 

Union (1951, p, 646) b squarely in the main strain of con¬ 
temporary anthropological opinion when he says, "Behind the 
seemingly endless diversity of culture parrems there is a funda¬ 
mental uni funnily / 1 

J. ] wrmiil accept at valid 4 cnrntfasf between cenaui cwvxitrt 'factors^ 
In human I Ue <e,g„ ihr MPM iwwirtiM i ihaE atr nut ■'built into” cttlrara and 
the empirically ditCOVtied fbJtxirJf similarities vt IflufamiEticA. 
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ETHICAL UNI VERSA l.S 

I he first poinr to note is the universality of moral standards in 
General. .Morality' is as genuine a human universal as is language. 
AE cultures have moral systems—that is. standards fnr conduct 
that go beyond temporary circumstances or spec til situations and 
standards [hat arc nor infrequently obeyed in the face of conflict¬ 
ing personal needs of the moment. To rhe philosopher and social 
scientist this generalization may appear too commonplace to re¬ 
quire comment- Bui the universality may not strike the general 
zoologist as so obvious. Nor only is button social life inevitably 
a moral life in theory and to a large extent in practice, but 
ethical principles arc the fundament of most of the rest of the 
culture, Fortes 11949, p. 346) remarks: 

Every soci.il system presupposes such basic moral axioms . , , these 
axioms are rooted in the direct experience of the inevitability of inter¬ 
dependence between men in society-The focal field of'kinship b 

also the focal field of moral experience, 

Every emtute has a concept of murder, distinguishing this 
from execution, billing in war, and other ‘'justifiable homicides.” 
The notions of incest and other regulations upon sexual be¬ 
havior, of prohibitions upon untruth tinder defined circumstances, 
of restitution srul reciprocity, of mutual obligations between 
parents an if children—these md many other moral concepts are 
altogether universal 5 ' The philosopher Ftibkman f 19^5, p, 10A) 
goes s bit further than most anthropologists would in saying: 

- ■ the contest of ethical values as of other values, changes 
constantly; hut the values have a striking similarity am) even, 
we strongly suspect, an identity'.” Anthropologists arc more 
comfortable with a treatment like'Linton’s (1954), which empha¬ 
sizes that the likenesses arc primarily conceptual and that varia¬ 
tion rages rampant as to details of prescribed Itehavior, instru¬ 
mentalities. and sanctions. This is important, as is also the fact 
that universality as such is not tram mutable into a categorical 

3. A dramatic, if bizarre, example of "similririiy in intent” k the Eskitnu 
[ ' ratIa T c Lfflfa S paiMjis who are too weal; or otherwise incapable of 
siu-vivinL: A. re tic riijnrt. The Lining remains »RMnifesninn uf [iliii pitty, " 
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imperative. Pascal's suggestion that moral cations exist in spite of 
iuch empirical univcrsals may he correct in certain instances- 

Universality may be due. nr largely dot. to diffusion nr other 
historical accident. Universality may reflect the genera! moral 
immaturity of the human species; that is, present agreements 
may in some instances indicate no more than chat human cultures 
have thus far evolved only to a roughly similar moral stage. 
Near-uni venality in other cases may indicate only that there 
BTC many “sick societies/ 1 Nor does the fact that the simple but 
basic wants of all men are similar lead us inevitably to sweetness* 
and light; it has made and can continue to make for hitter 
struggles for scarce goods. Similarly, as everyone knows, some 
of the worst wars in history liave been fought not over “final 11 
goals hut rather over “nicms/ Nevertheless, the universalities 
m u ajits and the universal and near-univcrsals iu moral concepts 
do generate two fairlv cheerful prop jettons: 

l. The similarities in human needs and human nespnnse- 
potentklities across culture^ do at any rate greatly heighten rhe 
possibilities of cross-cultural comm uni cation once these cat? 
likenesses have been somewhat disentangled from their cultural 
wrappings. 

i + While we must nor glibly equate uruvcFsals with absolutes, 
the existence of a universal certainly raises this question; If, in 
spite of biological variation and liistorical and envirnrncmal 
diversities, wc find these congruences* is there not a presumptive 
likelihood that these moral principles somehow correspond 10 
inevitabilities given the nature of the human organism and of 
the human situation* They may at any Tare lead us to “con¬ 
ditional absolutes*' or “moving absolutes/' not in the metaphysical 
bur in the empirical sense. 

However, the task of finding and vindicating either specific 
rules or more abstract principles as having genuine universality 
of application is more difficult than the empiricists have been 
willing to recognize. Verbal acceptance of rhe value of “truth" 
docs not always imply motivational acceptance The emori vises 
and linguistic piuralists have taught us much about the rtuncog- 
nitivc aspects of valuation a 1 tern re They have also directed out 
attention to the variations in meaning of such terms in a particu¬ 
lar context or a particular type of context. To attempt to 
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reduce value judgments entirely to value-free facts is to commit 
the naturalistic fallacy. Neither, on tire other hand, is otic 
justified in taking the emotional satisfaction of the individual— 
m a direct and simple way—nr the individual's information (as 
Opposed to rhe actual state of affairs) ,ts criteria of The validity 
of ethical judgments. 

Nevertheless, both the cognitive maps of individuals and of 
group and scientific depict intis of situations and their outcomes 
are relevant to the assessment of universality* or near-universality 
of ethical rules and principles. Such rules and principles may—if 
only at present in a very rough and ready way—he vindicated 
or justified by human experience. Philosophers despair « reach¬ 
ing a watertight theory of induction and deduction. And yet 
the working principles of induction mid deduction arc vindicated 
by the inescapable need to think consistently and predict with 
some accuracy. 


Discussion 


1 wo kinds of ethical uni versa Is or ncar-univeesals have licen docu¬ 
mented by behavioral science: 

i. Rules approving or forbidding specific kinds of acts (e.g., 
truth-telling and incest) 

=■ General principles or standards of evaluation which make 
for the stability and continuity' of groups and for maximizing the 
satisfactions experienced by individuals 

Hie second kind of universal is always at a higher level of 
generality or abstractness than die first. Presumably, indeed, 
the specific rules follow, in intent, upon the principles, If there 
are premises prescribing what should be dune in general, there 
are consequence as to what ought tit ought not to he done in 
particular. 

In l>oth cases the escape from relativity is only a proximate one. 
The maxim ’'incest should be avoided'’ is nor contradicted by 
another judgment that tan claim equal validity, Pur the pro¬ 
scription is universal and “the same” only speaking very broadly. 
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The stringency with which .til universal rules apply and the 
precise circumstances under which they apply vary from culture 
to culture anti w ithin a single culture over rime. T he universal 
principles also have their culture! weightings and shapings. Any 
formulation that is to he genuinely pan-human must be carefully 
qualified; thus, one tmisr say something tike this: l 'Thc preserva- 
tion of the life ui in-group members under most circumstances b 
always ami everywhere tin ethical value," The jams, however 
have made the preservation of all Life a supreme value, Thb is a 
special ease of the universal value. In i& extremity it Is culturally 
relative. The universal principles are also relative to the mori- 
vaiional, ifTcorivt, and intellectual make-up of man as a species. 
Man warns to live and to enjoy living. These are "givens —at 
least as statistical generaLiznrions, These existential facis are haste 
to many values, both universal and culturally distinct. But even 
the universal ethical principles arc relative to the psychological 
and cognitive facts w hich arc prior to evaluation. 

The relativity, in rum, is only a partial aspect, 1 agree with 
Wein (1950, p' i;j): “wrdcr Relamissms noet Absolutism®!*' 
The repeated recurrences of cerain rules and principles suggest 
that they correspond to persistent human needs as these operate 
in situations that have dements of constancy. Psychology, psy¬ 
chiatry, sociology, and anthropology in different way* and on 
somewhat different evidence converge in attesting to similar 
human needs and psvehic mechanisms. What are ostensibly meth- 
□dologied arguments against the existence of universal psychic 
needs usual![y boil down to correct statements as to the difficulties 
01 determining rlieir nature-exaedy whit they are, 1 have yet 
Hr encounter a psychologist or psychiatrist who denied cate¬ 
gorically rhai there are some needs and processes that may 
properly l*c attributed To mankind as a whole. It has often been 
u^red that. while culturally patterned behavior varies in accord 
with each distinct historically created tradition, responses ro new 
and unfamiliar situations for which there are tio cultural patterns 
mav be fundamentally similar aerr^ cultured 
Asch (195;. p, 374} maintains that a full-bodied theory' of 
human psychology h not congruent with radical cultural rela¬ 
tivity, A psychological baas for cultural rctariviiy must be 
found in simplified and mechanistic behaviorism. "Drive 11 and 
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"reward"' arc adequate polar categories for rats and other 
animals that do not liave symbolic systems. Aseh thinks it ^"highly 
tfiicbii finable whether they apply without modification to social 
action/* 

Similar need* and psychic processes, pins the rough regularities 
in the human situation regardless of culm re, give rise to wide¬ 
spread moral principles thar are very much alike in concept—in 
"intent/ 1 These considerations make the position of radical cul¬ 
tural relativity untenable. Indeed, rdnnvity when pressed to its 
logical limits soon reaches absurdity. If one a to evaluate an act 
or a moral judgment entirely with reference to its unique 
context, it is inescapable that no two contexts are literally iden¬ 
tical, Abstract moral principles then become impossible- And 
vet all cultures possess ethical principles of some generality, and 
the behavior of participants is influenced by them. 

Human beings generalize as well as prticuJame. T he human 
parade Ins many floats, but when one strip* off t 3 ic culm ret 
symbolism, some of the ethical standards represented are alrin, 
2 uni culture prizes restraint: Kvafciutl culture encourages exhibi¬ 
tionism on the part of the individual. These are contrasting values, 
bur in adhering to them the Zuhi and the Kwakiutl show their 
allegiance in a universal value; the prizing of the distinctive norms 
of one's culture. And thus, continually* the relative and the 
universal are intermingled. \Vhai Macbcurh calls the ^operative 
ideals” of each culture must be considered in the light of time, 
place, total situation, and sheer taste or preference. This does 
not mean rhar in every case variations may be dimdssed with a 
shrug and. S it*s just a matter of taste/ 1 An accent upon “self- 
elfacement/" as opposed to one upon "exhibitionism/ 1 may con¬ 
ceivably be evaluated ui terms of canons of universal applica¬ 
bility. But it certainly does mean dun some specificities of 
moral rule*; are rthrivc ro particular contexts- 14 Relativity” often 
designates “complexity/ 1 The details of m ethical ct*dc may 
expectably vary between i^deries according to their histories 
and present circumstances. 

The mdetcrmmancy contingent upon limited but valid cultural 
relarivhy may well diminish as science spreads through the 
whole world. If there is ativ "pan 11 movement in the world today„ 
sweeping behind both "cumins’ and into the “uncommitted 
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thirdd ii is *dcncc- And, as Hocking lias remarked, if there is 
to be 9 common science in the work! there will also arise, to some 
extent, a common conscience. Even then* however, both within 
and between cultures mural behavior in specific instances and in 
all its details must lie judged with in a wide entire xt but \sith ref- 
trence to principles t uhich are t im altogether relative* This com¬ 
bines what Pem^ and Rice have called virtuous rehtivem and 
virtuous absolutism, chough T much prefer “virtuous relativity, 
because the word “relativism*’ seems to imply the utter income 
mensumbiUty of die entities. Each culture must allow for the 
differentiation of individuals, tolerating and indeed supporting 
psychological minorities as long as this pluralism does not violate 
universal morality. As Macbearh says (lgfr, n) : 

11", flicn the principle of moral judgment is the same everywhere, any 
account of it which is to be satisfactory' must show rbat it is consistent 
w ith this diversity of muni judgments, ihat indeed the different moral 
judgments arc realty expressions of the same principle having regard to 
the ditTertne conditions and beliefs and cultures of those who p&w them. 


Meanwhile, arc there any criteria which can aid us to choose 
between varying; forms of the same moral principles, between 
those p rind pics that are an fact different, and between contrasting 
hierarchies of principles? I believe ihcne are, while granting fully 
that each remains to be worked our more adequately. First* l 
am attracted by Norrhrop's idea that the primitive concepts and 
primitive pustulates of moral systems must be concordant with 
natural science know ledge. This ii no naive "social Darw inism 
that identifies tire "is" with the “ought" attempting to derive 
ethics directly from science. Rather, this view correctly insists 
that in the world of real experience [here is never a complete 
divorce between cognitive and existential propositions that in 
the chiVtns of feeling and reasoning that actually occur tlusc two 
categories link in biterdepv nilence. Therefore, -1 morality based 
upon a theory that human nature is innately evij or innately good 
ought to check its primary existential premise against ihe obser- 
vutirms the child peychologkc makes of newborn infants, their 
tendencies and propensities Just as there arc some "psychic 
necessities'* tltar arc to a large degree autonomous and compare 
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dvdy independent of each specific culture* so also it is possible 
in principle to check the logical and cognitive underpinnings o i 
c tides against tacts that a re in depen doit of culture. I have 
cautiously chosen a restricted application of Northmp\s general 
thesis on natural science. 1 believe, however, that different cos¬ 
mological standpoints are relevant ro moral systems, though the 
relation may Ik l>oth mure vague and more complicated than 
Northrop lias argued. 

Second, although confessing to some scepticism as to whether 
this b not Kant's categorical imperative in dun anthropological 
disguise* 1 think there is sometldng worth careful cunsideration 
in Macbcath^ theorem (195:. p. 436): 

Any way of life whose general vtfuenifc or scale of value does nor 
admit of being extended to mankind as a whole, without denying the 
common IwtnjJiirv of snmc men ansi their right tu he mated as persons, 
must be regarded as uatsactsfactory- and the more remodelling it needs 
to make this extension possible* the more tmxiriLsfacturv it b 

Tills I would provisionally accept* provided it nnt be taken to 
apply to those ^secondary 11 moral categories that correspond to 
4 "taste M and to the determinations produced by unique history' 
and situation. However, not all culturally created values are of 
equal validity. 

Final I y T I subscribe—at least as an eventuality—to Amtol 
Rape port's {1950, pp 2j2-2)3) thesis that “objective relativism" 
can lead to the development of truly explicit and truly universal 
mural canons: 


* -. it is incorrect m say that the scientific on t took k simply 3 by-product 
of j parricuhr oilnirt. It is rather The essence of 4 culture which bs not 
yet l>cen established—a culrure-smdying culture* Ironically, the anthro¬ 
pologists who often are rtnmr emphatic in stating that nn ;i on-cultural 
siandards of evaluation exist are among the most active builders; of this 
new eulmrr-xHitlytng culture, whose standards transcend those of the 
cultures which the anrhropologbis Study and thus give them an Oppor¬ 
tunity tn emancipate themselves from the limit stuffs of the local 
standsrdi .** 

The moral attitudes cofimned in the scientific outlook have a dif¬ 
ferent genesis from those contained in ordinary' "unconscious' 1 culture*. 
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They arc s fesulr of a M fre<?r choice/' hccau.sc they involve a deeper 
insight into rhe consequences of the choice, 

"Objective relativity* will increasingly lie a corrective in the 
crbriocenni™ of all cultures, loosening their rigidities, hut it does 
not necessarily—or logically—lead to nihilism. What is rig hr for 
Hindus in 1955 may not be precisely the same as what is right 
for Americans in 1955* but it will be nf the same kind —which is 
only □ rephrasing of Plato * argument in The Republic. Relativity 
has an indispensable place in judging acts in all their concreteness 
but must be balanced by universality as regards the broad issues 
of principle, especially those ara higher level of generality. Some 
values are invariant. Certain of these we know already. Others 
■will be discovered by 3 combination of further empirical re- 
warcli and sound analysis. “Residual indeterminacy** will there¬ 
by he decreased. Radical retativiiv exaggerated the significance 
of outward form and of the historically determined accidentals 
in human cultures. White the specific manifestations of human 
nature vary between cultures and between individuals in the 
Mine culture, human nature is universal. All value systems have 
to make some of the same concessions to the natural world of 
which human nature is s part. Some needs and motives arc so 
deep and so generic that they are beyond the reach of argument: 
pan-human morality expresses and supports them. Hence there 
must be respect alike for individual and cultural differences and 
for the more embracing needs and norms rhat muse he commonly 
met. Principles as web as contexts must t>e taken into account. 

Vian Is capable of satisfying his biologically and culm rally de¬ 
rived needs in 3 variety of w p ayx, But this relativity of proximate 
means docs nut imply that some goals ore not salient for mankind 
in general. Nor should tolerance of a variety of means suggest any 
rejection of a passionate and uncompromising affirmation of pan- 
human ends. And these end* pay change through time In 
imp 1 nan r particulars. As Steward (iQH* p- 5 S 4 3 says: "Evolu- 
tionbm is disringiiished from relativism by the fact ilm the 
former attributes qualitative distinctiveness TO successive stages, 
regardless of the particular tradition, whereas the Lifter attributes 
it 10 The particular tradition rather than to the developmental 
stage / 1 
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I believe that further ptf^gress on this difficult question of 
ethics I rebtf viiy will be achieved by a cnmhmfirbri of Imrtlheaded 
empirical research with a theoretical analysis tint Ix-gs ils few 
ineraphysical questions ns possible. The “oughts” in all cultures 
(and the sanctions attached thereto) arc observable and 
formula file in "is” terms. The existence of empirical universal 
or near-uni versa Is should be known as fully as possible. Each 
exception in a general rule poses a specific problem, but a 
pmhlcm of a somewhat different order- The traits of a zoological 
species are not the less objective or in a sense "universal" be¬ 
cause of the occasional birth of “sports' nr monstnisitits. 

The present position is that neither extreme relativism nor 
extreme absolutism is tenable as a guiding hypothesis for further 
empirical inquiry. The contribution of behavioral scientists has 
made essential the use of the concepts of both universality and 
nf relativity in the investigation of human acts in their cross- 
cultural dimension. Much remains to be done. Especially we 
require operational technique!, for controlling diiTcrences of 
meaning among apparently similar values and for validating 
similarities when the phenomena appear quire various ro the eye 
of the naive observer. Anti the sheer demonstration of empirical 
om versa Is docs not, of course, settle any question of absolutes 
or right or wrong. It is a significant step and would seem to place 
(he burden of proof upon those who would deprecate such 
values, Bui, in the main, such proof of universal^ will merely 
pose further questions. We must move from description to the 
testing of hypotheses, from positions to defend to searching for 
facts that will verify or reject a position. Both extremes have 
had their chance to speculate, to reason, and to speak our. 1 lie 
proper formulation of the elements of truth in these two ex¬ 
tremes. forged in (he teeth of the stubborn and irreducible facts 
now available, will require the cooperation of philnsophets and 
behavioral scientists to the end of carefully pointed empirical 
investigations that may gradually settle the issues. 

Present knowledge may be briefly summarized as follows: 

In the realm of human'psychology, social life, and culture there 
are similarities as writ as differences. Wc must indeed recognize 
similarities Within differences There are many sets of coordinates. 
There arc cross-cultural regularities both in the processes of 
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cultural development and in basic functional relationships be¬ 
tween isolab 1c cuIrani! features, synchronic and diachronic* 
There Arc some cultural universal* in coni tut; its ere arc a greater 
number of conceptual equivalents* Other regularities occur under 
simila r conditions without being uni versa!- 

While there are some ethical cognates between cultures, much 
value pluralism is found in ihc cultural world. Some of the vari¬ 
ance may lie attributable to ignorance or to mischance- Some re¬ 
mainder of the variance must i*e accepted as suitable to the 
different backgrounds and contemporary situations of the group 
in question. Koine moral judgments Arc relative to the Mays ot 
life of different peoples. Nevertheless, there are some rules and 
some principles that ail human groups take seriously. The simple 
but fundamental things that people want the world over arc 
pretty much the sunt, an A they have learned from repeated and 
similar c\periences that certain aspirations and regulations are 
more compatible with optimal fulfillment of these wants than 
others. Ethical universal* arc the product of universal human 
nature, which b based, in turn, upon a common biology, psy¬ 
chology, and generalised riruatiom Finally, ihb *huimn con¬ 
dition' includes the circumstance that men perceive, observe* 
and reason, Ethical conceptions are related to whar people believe 
to he 84 the facts" about the world in which they live. And truly 
scientific knowledge provides some, though not complete, 
criteria against which to decide whether a given rule or principle 
is more sound anti defensible than another. While values arc nor 
H, in nature'* in the sense that mass and energy arc, one can never¬ 
theless agree with G- E \ Inure* that, although i+ gotid h not 
a natural property* it docs depend upon the natural properties of 
that which b said to he good. Moreover, whatever view b taken 
nf rlic applicability of the finding? iff science to die critique tff 
values, the aetivify nf science surely carries value-Commirmaic 
iBronowski* 1959: Anatol Rapoporc, 1950). The realm ul science 
pints tii the realm of values- and vice versa. One cannot derive 
values from scientifically established facts, but these facts can be 
meaningful in vitiating ethical norm$, 
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T he WATTtn of values is certainly the prime intel¬ 
lectual issue of the present day. The practical im plica¬ 
tions of this problem also axe of the most intense 
importance. Our cohesiveness and strength as a people depend 
upon the achievement of greater clarity and force in making ex¬ 
plicit among ourselves and to the outside world w hat we conceive 
to be good, w hat tve hold to be right or wrong in private nets, our 
official duties, and the responsibilities of our nation in its dealings 
with other nations. We cannot hope to discharge satisfactorily 
either to ourselves or to other peoples the leadership that history 
has forced upon us at this time unless we act upon reasoned and 
dearly stated standards of evaluation. Finally, til calk of an 
eventual peaceful and orderly world is but pious canr or senti- 

l9VJb Reprinted by |*eemruic<ri of the puhSuhera from Clyde Kludthohn. 
"Univcml Values and AnikrepnSogicaJ iUkurism/ 1 in Modern 
Educatotm *nJ Hamim Values. Pittsburgh, U nrvmiiy of Pittsburgh 
Pre» t pp. H7-U1. 
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mental ftiTiCiiSv' unless there are, in fact, some simple but powerful 
beliefs to which all men hold* some codes or canons that tart or 
on obtain universal acceptance* 

The challenge to the educator, and specifically to the American 
educator, scarcely requires elaboration, From primitive tribes to 
Egypt* China, Greece, and the Christian world in its flower, the 
task of education has been first and foremost rime of txansmitring* 
expounding, and in some cases refining the great values of each 
culture. The teaching of information and of skills, until recently p 
has been essentially link more than a means to the more ultimate 
end. Today, among us* the picture is startlingly different. Except 
in religious institutions of learn ing t most teachers shy away from 
any direct consideration of values. 

The public-school teacher must tread warily, for the dozens 
and parents to whom he or she is ultimately responsible hold 
different religious faiths and varying political convictions. The 
nnlv safe course is to wick to “factual" information-arid per¬ 
haps to refrain from calling attention m portions of this, ~Io the 
law of the land, to he sure, we are all officially committed. Jr b 
true that the Constitution, the Gettysburg Address and « ftw 
other utterances of our mow fatuous leaders still embody some 
of our deepest values* These can be taught both properly and 
safely. They are taught—but sometimes with considerable vogue- 
ness. On rhe other hand, parents, teacher*, and pupils all have an 
uncomfortable awareness of widely varying degrees of explicit¬ 
ness, a sea** that wc are in the midst of a period of vast changes 
and that hence the gap between our codified law** and our actual 
valors is often tremendous- 

Some classics of English and American literature are relatively 
M safe/‘ hut 1 hardly need remind you nf recent public contro¬ 
versies about w hich literary masterpiece^ may or truy not be 
taught in public schooK The same kind of at tirade applies to 
strictly aesthetic values, for various sons nf "modem" pmting 
ami music arc: held to have moral and even political implications. 
So the cautious i cache r of the humanities in insti tut ions deriving 
their support from taxation does not feel he has a free IvunL quite 
apart from those values ordinarily considered ethical or religious 
The scientifically trained instructor has been UtdocrrirtaTed with 
the cliche that “Sdence ha* nothing to do with values." So he 
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says, "Here art the facts so far as wc know them” and lets it 
go at that. 

The net result is what Sibley ( i<h^< p* 0o ) has described: 

. . each subdivision of knowledge is cultivated a a if it were in- 
dependent of the whole of culture and hence as if it were 
ethically neutral, not subject to evaluation in terms of any tran¬ 
scendent standards of value." Yet citizens and educators alike are 
all too confused to be able to follow' Sibley's recipe (p. 7 i)i*\ * * 
the colleges roust undertake to lead the American mob out of the 
mire by helping it sec what it is tcmiconsciously striving for, by 
focusing its attention on ultimate goals and values rather than on 
the details of the passing moment. 1 ' 

Why are Americans so inimeuhte abottr what they believe 
to he right for rhemsdves and for all human beings? Tti pair, 
there is the problem of communication, immensely difficult in 
tins contemporary world even within the borders of a single 
nation, let alone internationally. There tire those who have 
stated a national creed and attempted a world creed. Sometimes 
these utterances have l»cen loud, and same indeed have been 
forceful, but none thus far has been at nnee cornprebenirivc and 
broadly persuasive. All have failed to capture the implicit agree¬ 
ments that exist among most Americans and, 1 am convinced is 
an anthropologist, those vety general understandings which bind 
all creatures of our species together. 

There is confusion because there is doubt or lack of agree¬ 
ment as to what arc valid reasons for belief in values bv men of 

m 

the mid-twentieth Century; Over the whole of recorded history 
until our rimes one finds, broadly speaking, three type* of con¬ 
victions as to the basis and unction of values: divine revelation 
or command, tradition and custom, and human intelligence. 
These ate, m he sure, abstract polarities. Probably no culture 
has relied completely upon onr to the complete exclusion of the 
other two, The king or priest has more often than not served 
almost rcpialtv as the viee-regent of the divine order and as the 
interpreter and enforcer of hallowed precedent. But there is a 
difference between the theocratic value system of the age of 
Innocent III and Roman morality, which was just what the ety¬ 
mology of the word imphe^—adherence to the mores or sanctified 
customs- The Greek philosophers and Confucius gave the world 
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ins first systemwide eoncepdons of how human beings might derive 
their values in other than an authoritarum manner and with the 
possibility for change and growth. 

for contemporary man* even within a single country like the 
United States, no one of these is clear-cut. Precedent, or 4b iiie 
accumulated wisdom of the ages,' is considered inadequate under 
the special conditions nt life today- 1 here is rivalry between 
various sets of rules that claim to be based upon supernatural 
Authority. Increased knowledge of the processes i>t the physical 
and biological worlds has engendered widespread skepticism of 
all doctrines lapsed on authority and revelation rather than upon 
scientific investigation- 

Nor is there agreement as to the procedures by which human 
intelligence could resolve these issues, if only for the time being. 
Since the time of Ivant it has been a firm tenet of our intellectual 
folklore that values are outside the real in of science. As W. H* 
Auden has said: 


AJi that we feel from all that we perceive. 

Desire from Data, 

Values do neat consist in "desires" but rather in the desirable— 
that k, what we not only want but fed that it k right and proper 
to want for ourselves and for others. Values precisely are abstract 
standards that transcend the impulses of the moment and 
ephemerai situations. Nevertheless, the poet is right in principle. 
Much of our confusion arises from the artificial separation of 
“feeling 1 ' and -'face/ 1 of what should be and what is* 

More specifically, the reasonable grounds for adherence to 
values pretending to universality have been challenged by the 
movement toward relativism in tilt intellectual history of The past 
roo years* This movement lias had many facets. TTie psyeho- 
analyars-ir least rn the vulgarized form in which their teachings 
have reached the wider educated public—have seemed to be de~ 
bunking “conscience." They have appeared to argue that a 
“strung conscience^ was by no mean* an unmitigated good, that, 
on the"contrary, 2 Imreh and Tyrannous superego led to persecu¬ 
tion, demagoguery, and, eventually war. 
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The Marxists have preached a still mure threatening form of 
the rektivi&m of values, Eugds wrote: “We maintain thsc all 
mural theories nr t* the products in ihc last anaJybh of the eco¬ 
nomic stage which society has reached at that particular epoch.'* 
In other words, values arc simply rationalizations of the status 
cjun, instruments of a class that wants to hold its power. 

The logical positivists have appeared—again to the nonspccblisc 
audience—to deny all meaning to propositions about value. Witt¬ 
genstein is said to have remarked: ' L Values, A terrible business. 
You can at best stammer when you talk about them, 11 Carnap Etas 
observed (though in a technical* cognitive sense) that the com¬ 
mandment s 'do not kill* 1 does not assert anything anil cannot be 
proved nr disproved and thsit the statement *'killing is evil 13 h 
merely a paraphrase of the meaningless commandment. 

Next, the core of moral agreements tended to vanish in pro¬ 
portion as the belief in the individual's freedom to choose was 
weakened by philosophic determinism and scientific evidence of 
“conditioning/' of the rooting of character structure: in early 
infancy, and die like. One does not exhort a sear to observe the 
moral hw nor lilamc a meteor that has crashed into the earth. 
To the extent that die behavior of everything* organic and in- 
organic, conforms to ineluctable taws of nature, values seem at 
best to he verbal rationalizations after the faci^ 

Finally> anthropologists have made their contribution to the 
deflation of aU notions of universal value, and this is what 1 
particularly warn to talk about at present The doctrine uf cul¬ 
tural relativity, in its earlier form, denied general truth to any set 
of values. In Ruth Benedict’s classic phrasing, all cufruros arc "co¬ 
existing and equally valid patterns of life which mankind has 
created for itself from the raw materials of existence/ 1 This r:im- 
pnt form of anthropological relativism ebimed* though in a E«. 
limited form than the Manases, that all standards and values were 
relative to the culture from which they derived. I shall rry to 
show you that this extreme view is hoe substantiated by the very 
facts of anthropological research. 

But first let me moke two points for perspective. The contro¬ 
versy over relativism is mulling; completely new under the sum 
In at least seven of his dialogues Plato examined critically the 
fthtivism of die Sophists, Especially in the The&ietm he showed 
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the superficiality of Protagrua^ anticipation or the unirammelcd 
variety of anthropological relativity: fc< iMon ts die measure of all 
ihiogs-of thovt that are that they ire, of those thstt arc not that 
they are ml." Second, most of the writers and thinker* whom 
the judgment of humanity has called "great 11 have come to the 
conclusions chat men are influenced in their behavior by tran¬ 
scendental standards and that these standards art by no means 
completely culture-bound but liave eicmenLi of universality. 

So far as the force of values in human life is concerned* no 
more striking literary testimony can be produced than from three 
French writer* of this century. On die whole, Paris more than 
any other single center has Uccn the intellectual capital of the 
Western world throughout modem times. France lias also been 
the country where the "moral decay” and moral confusion of 
the last generation have been most glaringly evident. Proust we 
tend to rhink of -ts the dis eased ly sensitive diagnostic ian of the 
vagaries of individual deviation within a sick society. And yet 
he writes; 

Everything happens bt our lives as though we had entered upon them 
with a burden of obligation* comxacred in an anterior existence i there 
is nothing in our earthly condition to make us feel that we are under 
an obligation to be good, to be morally sensitive litre diUcAUl even to 
be polite; nor* to the artist; to begin over again twenty times a passage 
which will probably be admired only when his body has been devoured 
by worms. ... All these obligations, whkh have no sanction in our 
present life, seem to belong to 2 different world, a world entirely 
different front this uoc, 3 world whence we come when we arc bom 
on earth* perhaps to return there and live met more under the rule 
of the unknown laws which we have obeyed Here because we carried 
their principle* within ourselves* without knowing who decreed rhar 
they should be; those law's to which ever*’ deep Enrcllrcmal hlxnir draws 
us nearer, md which are jrivisihUr only - and not always!—to fools, 

Sartre has proclaimed* ll God does not exist.. * * all the implica¬ 
tions of this must Ik? made explicit. 11 Nevertheless, the anarchist 
who is the hero of Sartre's short story, "Tlic Wall/ 1 refuses to 
save hti own life by the simple expedient of betraying his friend, 
though hr is puzzled by the "absurdity" and “ohtiriiiaey” of the 
inner compulsion that regulates his action. The persistent rheme 
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in the writings of Gamm is the new variety of man who is freed 
of illusions and aware only of 4l facmeis r ’— as the Gentian existen¬ 
tialists cai! it. However, in "Letters to a German Friend’ 1 (1945) 
Camus shorn that Frenchmen at considerable risk to themselves 
banded into resistance groups against the Nazis in *phc of their 
intellectual iinceminrics as to the moral justification for such 
a course. 

With the conclusion. albeit somewhat reluctant, of these Liter¬ 
ary figures that the empirical olsscrvation of human behavior 
compels a recognition of the role of norms the anthropologist 
is of course in complete agreement Human life is—and has to he 
—a moral life precisely because it is a social life, and in the case 
of the human species cooperation and other necessities of social 
life are not taken cart of automatically by instincts as with the 
social inlets. Perhaps the outstanding induction which a natural 
historian would make from studying pre&Uy this particular 
kind of animal would be: man i_s an evaluating animal; he talks 
and argues continually ahem values and shows by his behavior 
char values redly count in what he does or refrains from doing. 

Bur can any values he conceived* if nut as basically 1 absolute, 

4 _ - 

as at least universal? Or arc all values inherently relative and 
conformable? Are they merely fluctuations around the means 
of common denominators or, as the Communists claim, sheer 
functions or reflections of the reality adaptations of technology' 
and economics? Is the search for panhuman values really a dis¬ 
guised attempt to impose “a monotonous standardization of 
human experiences’ 1 (along rbe lines* of course, of our own 
private or our own cultural values)—and one doomed to failure 
by the inherent inertia of each monadic culture? William Empson 
( 1955, p. B|) puts this problem into a fine sonnet: 1 

Nor wrongly moved by this dismaying scene 
"Hit thinkers like the nations getting caught 
Joined tn (he organising that they fought 
Tu scorch all earth uf all but one nmehinc- 

I From CtilUtud Poemt t?f IVitUxn- Emp3&n f copyright WJ, L940. 
194V. by WUiUm EmpfCtt, Reprinted bv penmiiitm of Hirccmn* Dro^c a 
Wodd* Lat. 
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It can be swufi^ ls what these hosiers mean. 

For ail the loony hewers can be bought 
On the small ball. It c m then all Ik; taught 
And reconverted to he kind and clean, 

A more hearten mg fact about the cultures r-f man 
U their appalling stubbornness. The sea 
h always calm three fathoms down. The gigan- 

-tic anthropological circus riotously 
Holds open all its booths. The pygmy plan 
U one tin« cadi anti the Dine goes out free. 

To me it is clear that the answer to these questions must be 
given not in an +, dihef-oti T but in a "hoth-and" form. Certainly, 
saint values ire relative to specific cultures. The values under¬ 
lying the use of rht crndltbaard and other aspects of the child¬ 
care practice of the Navaho Indians make lense in term, 1 ! of the 
total circumstances of Navajio life hut are not fully applicable 
under the conditions of Indonesian life or contemporary' Ameri¬ 
can life. There ire many values that are a question nf taste, and 
die fact that the taste of other peoples docs not coincide with our 
own does not make them stupid or ignorant or evil. 

Moreover* in a tv it rid society each group cm and must kam 
from other cultures, can and must familiarize itself with divergent 
value systems even when it prefers In the last analytic to bold 
in the main to its own traditional worms. Hence, the ''Great 
Boob" of Mr. Hutchins are a gigantic piece of cultural im¬ 
pudence. The Harvard report on General Education, published 
in io45 t is in many respects 3 wbc And. indeed* a noble docu¬ 
ment; vet nuE one word is said of rhe need of rhe educated citizen 
to know something of the great religions nf Asia nor of die 
aesthetic values nf non-European languages. Airier remains the 
completely dark continent in spite of Benin bronzes and Budi- 
men paintings. The significant values of human culture are 
taken as limited to the Mediterranean Basin, Europe, and 
America. A peaceful revolution must dethrone such parochialism* 

The inescapable fact of cultural relativity docs not justify the 
conclusion that cultures are in alt respects utterly disparate and 
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hence srricdy incomparable entities. There is a generalized frame¬ 
work due untie rites the more apparent and striking facts of 
cultural relativity.- All cultures curatimre so many somewhat 
distinct answers to essentially the game questions posed by human 
biology and by the generalities of the human situation* Every 
society's patterns for living must provide approved and sanc¬ 
tioned ways for dealing with such universal circumstances as the 
existence of two sexes; rhe helplessness of infants; the need for 
satisfaction of rhe elementary biological requirements such as 
food, warmth, anil scs T and the presence of individuals of dif¬ 
ferent ages and of different physical and other capacities. The 
basic similarities in human biology rhe world over are vastly more 
massive Hun the variations. Equally, there arc certain necessities 
in social life for this kind of animal, regardless of where or in 
what culture that life is carried on. Cooperation to obtain sub¬ 
sistence and for orher ends requires a certain minimum of recipro¬ 
cal behavior, of a standard system of communication, and, indeed, 
of mutually accepted values. The facts of human biology and of 
human gregariousness supply, therefore, certain invariant points 
of reference from which oros^-cukural comparison can start 
without lagging questions that arc themselves at issue. The broad 
outline of the ground plan of all cultures is and has to be about 
the same, because men always and everywhere are fated with 
certain unavoidable problems tliar arise out of Hie situation 
"*given l+ by nature* Since most of the patterns of fill cultures 
crystallize around die same foci, there are significant respects in 
which each culture is not wholly isolated, seif-conrasned, and 
disparate, but rather related to and comparable with all other 
cultures. 

Nor is the similarity between culm res limited to the sheer 
forms of rhe universal culture parxem* 1 here are at least some 
bmad resemblances in content and specifically in value content 
Considering the exuberant variation of cultures in most respects, 
the circumstance that in some particulars almost identical values 
prevail throughout mankind is most arresting. So culture tol¬ 
erates indiscriminate lying* stealing, or violence within the in¬ 
group. The essential universality of the incest rahoo is well 
known. No culture places a value upon suffering as an end in it¬ 
self—as a means to the ends of the society I punish merit, discipline* 
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tic.), yes; ;is a mean* to the ends «f the individual {purification, 
mystical exaltation, etc.), yes; but of and for itself. never- Y\ c 
know of no culture in either space or time, including the Soviet 
Russian, where the official ideology denies an afterlife, where the 
fact of death is nut ccrcmoniaUzcd. Vet the more superficial con- 
ccprion of cultural relativity would suggest that at least one 
culture would have adopted the simple expedient of disposing of 
corpse* in the same way must people Jo dispose ol dead animals 
-that is, simply throwing the liody out far enough from habita¬ 
tions so that the odor would not be troubling. When one first 
looks rather carefully at the astonishing variety of cultural detail 
over the world, one is tempted to conclude that human indi¬ 
viduals have tried almost everything that is physically possible, 
and that nearly every individual habit has somewhere at some 
time been institutionalized in at least one culture. To a consider¬ 
able degree this is a valid generalization—but not completely. In 
spite uf loose talk (based upon an uncritical acceptance of an 
immature theory «f cultural relativity) to the effect that the 
symptoms of menial disorder are completely relative to culture, 
the fact of the matter is tint all cultures define as abnormal indi¬ 
viduals who are permanently inaccessible to communication or 
who consistently fail to maintain some degree of control over 
their impulse life. Social life is impossible without communication, 
without some measure of order: the behavior of any “norma! ’ 
individual must be predictable—within a certain range—by his 
fellows and intcrprctable by them. 

To look freshly at values 0/ the order just discussed is very 
difficult because they are commonplaces. And vet it b precisely 
because they are c™nK>«ph«s that they arc interesting and "un- 
jHifrjnt. Their vast theoretical significance rests in the fact that, 
despite all rhe influences that predispose toward cultural variation 
(biological variability', differences in physical environments, and 
the processes of history), all of the very many different cultures 
known to us have converged upon these universals, tr iv perfectly 
true (and for certain rypes of inquiry important) that the value 
“thou shah not kill thy fellow- trilxsman"’ is not concretely 
identical either in its cognitive or in its affective aspects for a 
Nsvahu. an Ashanti, and a Chukchee. Nevertheless, the central 
conception is the same, arid there is understanding between repre- 
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sentarives of different cultures as to the general Intent of the 
prohibition. A Ntviho would be profoundly shocked if lie 
were w discover that there were no sanctions against in-group 
murder among the Ashanti. 

The face that a value is a universal does not, of course, mate 
it necraarily an absolute. It is possible that changed dreunv 
stances in the human situation may lead to the gradual 
disappearance of some of the present universal;. However, the 
mere existence of universal* after so many millema of Culture 
history and in such diverse environments suggests that they 
correspond to something extremelv deep in man s nature and/or 
are necessary conditions to social life. 

When t>ne moves from universal* to virtual universal* to 
values that are merely tjuitc widespread, one would be on most 
shaky ground to infer u rightness" or ‘'wrnngmss/ 1 *better" or 
‘■wwe," from relative incidence. A value may have a very 
wide distribution in the world at a particular time simply because 
of such historical accident* as the political and economic power 
of one nation at that time. Nations diffuse their culture Into the 
areas their power reaches. Nevertheless, this dues not mean one 
must rake all cultural values except universals js of necessarily 
equal validity. Slavery nr cannibalism may have u place in cer¬ 
tain cultures that is not evident to die ethnocentric Christian, 
Yet* even if these culture pjuieim play an important part in 
the smooth functioning of these societies, they are still subject 
to a judgment that is both moral and scientific, lliis judgment 
is nor simply a projection of values* local in time and space, that 
are associated with Western culture. Rather, it rests upon a 
consensus iwntmm and die best scientific evidence a* to the 
nature of raw human nature—that U, the human nature that all 
culm res mold ami channel but never entirely remake. To say 
char certain aspects of Nadbm were morally wrong—wen fur 
Germans—is nor parochial arrogance; it is—or an be —m asserrifrn 
based both upon crnss-cuimral evidence os to universalities in 
human needs, potentialities, and fulfillments and upon natural 
scientific knowledge with which the basic assumptions of any 
philosophy must be congruent. 

Any science must be adequate to explain both the similarities 
and. the differences in the phenomena with which k deals. Recent 
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uithropoiogy tins focused its attention prepmdetandy upon the 
differences. They are there; they arc very' real and very impor¬ 
tant* Cultural relativity has been completely established, and 
there must he no attempt: to explain it away ‘>r to deprecate It* 
importance because it is inconvenient* hard to cake, or hard to 
live with. Some values aJe almost purely cultural and draw their 
d^nificance only from the matrix of that culture. Even the 
universal values have their special phrasing^ and emplmses in 
accord with each distinct culture. Anil when a culture pattern 
such as slavery b derogated on the ground that ir transgresses 
one of die more universal norms char in some sense and degree 
transcend cultural differences* one must still examine it nor within 
a putatively absolutist^ frame but in the light of cultural 
relativity. 

At the same time one must never forger chat cultural differ- 
dices, real and important though they are* arc still so many 
variations on themes supplied by raw human nature. 1 he com* 
mon understandings between men of different cultures are very 
broad, very general, am! very easily obscured by language and 
many other observable symbols. 1 rut- universal of near- 
universal* are apparently few in number* But they seem to be 
as deep-going as they arc rare. Anthropology'facts quest that 
the phrase '^a common humanity'" is in no sense meaning lets. 1 his 
is also important. 

The one riling that we surely have to thank the Communists 
fur is forcing us to sake struck of our own p os i rioiv On the whole, 
the record of ihc past ten years shows that our Western democ¬ 
racy has one of its essential strengths still: that, at least in time 
of crisis people—the majority of the people—will do some 
rethinking. 

The mistakes that we make on the international scene and 
have made in the decade and more arc primarily political 
mistakes. This is in pan because the ideas that out leader* do 
have arc Largely jd hoc ideas—some of them., in my judgment 
excellent (the Marshall Finn, for example)-that do not add up 
ct> a long-iemi positive policy* 

One of the broadest and the surest genera Inrations that anthro¬ 
pology on mute about human beings is that no society is heilrhy 
or creative or srrortg unless diat society' has a set of common 
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values that give meaning and purpose to group life, that can he 
symbolically expressed, that lie with the situation of the time 
as well as being linked to the historic pose* and rlinic do not out¬ 
rage men s reason and at the same time appeal to then emurioas. 

We at present largely lack such a creed that is appropriate to 
die times in which we live and to the tremendous economic and 
social changes that have taken place hi our own country. 

There is surety erne filing in this whole picture that is* ! mist, 
a comparatively temporary' phenomenon-namely, the kind of 
disillusion me nr and cynicism that folio wed after the Wilsonian 
period, k betaine fashionable* and to some extern still is, nor m 
talk about these things* so that one avoided discussion of our 
larger and more abstract vatues- 

Vou rcmcmlwr from Alice in IVenidertend the question, 
* E Chcshire Pus^ would you tell me please, which way l ought 
to go from here?” and the answer. P+ That depends a great deal 
on where you wane co get to." ] think our greatest weakness 
today L> that we seem to know only where we Ho not want to 
go. We repudiate the brutal tyrannies of the police state, and 
we are not particularly eager to follow in derail the program 
of British Socialism, but even the famous Four Freedoms are 
mainly negative* At best, on the positive side, we can say that 
we Wane to preserve certain tilings; we want to keep our high 
standards of living, our educational opportunities, and our rights 
to choose our own occupation, to move freely about in our com* 
immity, to speak our opinions on political and other questions, 
and it> attempt without interference fmin the state to influence 
others. 

But we no longer seem to be explicitly creative and forward- 
looking in the realm of ideology' and mir national values. This 
is unfortunate, because perhaps the greatest strength of the 
democratic tradition has been m capacity for growth* its 
insistence that there were no pal formulas that gave M ilie 
Answers for all men in all Times and in all titrations. 

One csjiericnce left a deep impression on me when I was in 
Japan after the war. The Japanese, particularly some of the 
Japanese intellectuals, were shocked by the fact that few of us 
could utter even a coherent sentence or two about our national 
values beyond a vague reference to the Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence or something of that son. Japanese after Japanese said to 
me in sobinnce, +c Why. 1 even asked a Colonel in yuur Army, 
and he couldn't tell me what Americans believed a* a nation and 
what the long-term objectives of American policy were. 

The present struggle is, in the last analysis, an ideological 
combat The great power of the Communists outside Russia and 
the satellite states is a system oi ideas that has pretensions rn 
tsplajn and to unify the economic, social, and political aspects 
of the contemporary world. In countries like France and Italy 
a large proportion* the rank and file, of the Currariujiist Parry 
are idealists in a ieiise in which, historically, Americans have 
been idealists; that bw they rhink that they have in the Party 
an answer ro rhe meaningless chi os and confusion that they have 
seen, and they are powerfully drawn and powerfully motivated 
by the comprehensiveness arid the explicitness of its scheme. 

The fact that Communist ideology is irsclf terribly dated and 
scientifically una cceptable docs not make it less threatening to 
the democracies a* a Messianic secular religion unless and until 
wc can oppose to it a formulation thai is equally impressive, 
equally coherent internally, but mote soundly founded upon the 
faces of external and human nature. 

I arn firmly convinced chat there are some things that the 
vast majority of us do believe in ant! that do not, in any sense (as 
Europeans and Asiatics often interpret ) t constitute a crass materi¬ 
alism, But, unfortunately. these beliefs that bind us together 
remain largely implicit. 

What can we do about it? I think we need to gather together 
in small and large groups, local and state and national as did 
our forefathers in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth ccn- 
nines, in order m he able to say explicitly what America is and* 
even more* what we want her to become- ThU is not a question 
of an official—that is, a governmental ideology that, down to the 
|jsr crossing of the t and dotting of the i binds all of us. k is 
rather what the Americans of the Revolutionary and pvw- 
Rcvoluticininr period created outride the government by collabo¬ 
rative effort in local groups at firsr and then between the states, 
something that would enable the United Status to speak t>nce 
more in the international realm with a clear philosophy so that 
the voice of America would no lunger be muffled and confused. 
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I think we may iosc the Cold War-nnd a possible hnt war, if 
we eonririue to fight with the tecfeciotugy of ir>6i. which we do 
very welt but with the ideas of I should like to conclude 
with some wise words of Professor Oliver Reiser (n>ji) ol the 
University of Pittsburgh, front his address to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in December* 19^ 1: 

The failure of civilization is in parr the failure of c^mmunication-nof 
only die breakdown of already established symbolism v.ithin ethnic 
groups* bur rhr failure to establish new symbolic bridges between sepa¬ 
rate groups around the world. - - . To point this nut is not to present 
an argument for * monotonous standard ha oon t>f human experiences 
teither for individuals or for sock! groups]. Evidently the liest solution 
is a mid dl c-of-the- road policy: wirhin a common framework of the 
psychological and social uniformities necessary to a coming world 
fedemriun, each ethnic group should be free ro enjoy its own customs* 
myths traditions* [language], arc-forms, and other forms of symbolic 
cxpression. Regional groups would be permitted to act out rheir social 
hemliry-tbc mimesis of col rural synibcili-ittw— provided there b tolera¬ 
tion of similar cultural deviations of other peoples from rhr norm* of 
a world cururmitiiry. Thus the world would in time become ^ self- 
integrating muhipUrity of the culture-patterns [that are} indigenous co 
disparate areas of the carrh T s surface. 
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GROUP TENSIONS: 


ANALYSIS 

OF A CASE HISTORY 


Introduction 


B ecause of a f&efehe^cf for dealing with data 
with which [ have first;*hand and long-continued 
' familiarity, and iKcatuc ! am convinced thru social 
science (except perhaps in a few matters such as public-opinion 
polling), is not yet equipped to deal with other than very small 
canvases in anything approaching a rigorous manner. 1 shall 
approach rite more general problems of group reunions in the 
context of a ease history. Tensions aiming rhe Navahos and in 
their relationships with their non-Navaho neighbors have been 
acute d urine the past decade. Much experience and observation 
suggest that the strategic factors in social pathology (like those 

IWfc fteprinwi! by jierrntsasun of die puliliiliin from Oydc Kluekhohfi. 
"Gronp Tensions: Analywi «f » C«* History, - in Apptosebri w 
NVie nd (/■iiy. edited by Lyman Bryson, Lows FinVehtetn. and 
Roben; M. Maclnr. New Yorie, Harper * Brea, pp. 322-Ut. 
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in the disease of individual organisms) emerge most clearly at 
critical phases. The scene is small enough to be sketched with 
a relative minimum of distortion in a brief space and vet not so 
liny nor so comparatively uncomplicated as to be sttnply irrele¬ 
vant to issues within the total American society. 

The contemporary facts have hem substantially sampled by a 
number of different investigators of different professional min¬ 
ing and of varying personal backgrounds and present situations. 
On most points of description {though not of interpretation or 
''cure") agreement prevails among the vast majority of students 
of contemporary Nava ho life. The historical facts for the period 
between 1^70 and njto must be regarded as only fairly well 
established. Nevertheless, some aspects of this less well-known 
period will be introduced, for the dangers of diagnosing a 
human situation from the perspective of a mo limited time 
dimension ate well established 

I shall preface the “case" by a condensed conceptual scheme, 
making explicit the central assumptions upon which the argument 
for the relevance of the analysis of the case to a central theory 
of group tensions would rest; 

r. In spite of the significant differences in cultural tradition, 
population genetics, and social situation that have been ohserved 
among human groups, there are stiff both biological and social 
processes that are universally human. 

- Almost every Instance of antagonisms between biologically 
and/or culturally differentiated units is based upon one or more 
“realistic” conflicts of interest and upon "unrealistic" dislike. 
(Tor example, the mutual distrust between British and American 
businessmen over postwar control of oil and of ,iir or sea traffic 
is realistic given the culturally defined high valuation of 
“economic' 1 success and of nationalism. But the irritation of 
many Americans at the “affectation" of “the British accent" and 
the annoyance many English people fed at the “brash vulgarity” 
or American manners are “unrealistic.’’) 

3, Tensions that center around ‘realistic" conflicts of interest 
are often insoluble except at the price of severe deprivations 
to the members of one group or of a mutually unsatisfactory 
compromise fhnt perhaps engenders a greater total amount of 
discontent than does a resolution that satisfies one interest, in 
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such c-jjsg> the eventual outcome within the frustrated group 
is often either (a) a compensatory movement bringing greater 
social solidarity and generating hostility directed toward the 
frustrating society or (b) a Gradual shifting of group goals in 
other directions or gradual alteration of the goals themselves. 
(Other possible outcome* need not concern us here: extinct inn 
of the frasixaied group or absorption of one group into the 
other*) 

4, Where “prejudices" are most commonly rationalbicd nn 
"unrealistic 11 grounds and where hostilities are manifested with 
great frequency over trivial matters, ihe situation may ordinarily 
be described in one of two ways or a combi nation of the two. 
Either an impasse bfts been reached over * a rcatistie' P coniliccs or 
aggression displaced from oihcr sources is being channeled into 
group tensions for there is a mixture—in varying proportions— 
of these two situations). 

5; In every human society there appears r« exist a varying 
amount of “free-floating aggression.” Tins is ih ought to be 
mainly the product of the restraints pur upon all immature 
human organisms during the socialization process &nd of the 
deprivations and frustrations incident to adult social life in all 
societies. People arc blocked from doing whsr they wane co do 
or from attaining what their culture has encouraged them to 
expect. Historical events interfere with customary" means of 
activity. Or people become tense simply because they do not 
know what to do* 

'Tree-floating aggression" abo derives from the anxieties cur¬ 
rent in a sodery. Anxieties, in turn, are both “realistic" and 
"unrealistic. 11 The latter are those which arise from the special 
picture of the world furnished by the culture or are generated 
by “accidents" of individual experience. Every culture also 
provides means for the catharsis of anxieties Through personal 
observances of “superstitious self-protection" and through social 
rinials. Tn times when insecurities are heightened., new cults are 
usually developed and old rices often gain 3 renewed bold upon 
the people. However, there ordinarily remains a residuum of 
“free-floating anxiety 11 that ts not dissipated by the Totality of 
available releases, some parr of which becomes an increment m 
the magnitude of "free-floating aggression*" 
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In some societies this +t frec-floating aggression™ has been 
mainly drained off bv pc rim lie (nr 3]most confirms! 1 wars. Some 
cultures* at certain periods seem to liave lK!en aide to ehattud 
much of it into socially creative channels (literature and the 
ans* public works* invention* geographical exploration, and the 
like). In most societies n*ost of the time, the greater parr of this 
energy is diff used into various screams: the small angry outbursts 
of daily living, constructive activities,, occasional wars. But his¬ 
tory shows that ar epochs in the careers of must nations much 
of this aggressive energy has been, for longer or shorter periods, 
concentrated against segmental or distributive minorities within 
the society. 

6 , k Is primarily from chc angle of the "unrealistic" tensions 
and displaced aggressions that wc may hope to find a case history 
like tha t of the Nava ho instructive. Where conflicts have 
“realistic 7 * bases, the historical moment is critical—and unique. 
The precise circumstances of the “realistic* situation will nor 
repeat themselves, and so we must nor expect to discover many 
trends* nor any mufonmoes: But the human body as a psyche* 
U^gical reacting instrument is being constantly reproduced with 
variations that are important for individual lives and creativity 
but minor so far mass Trends in reaction are concerned. In 
the uniformities of human neurological equipment nnd in the 
universality of the great dramas of human life ( birth! depend¬ 
ency, death) may be found the conditions for universal 
sne in psychological processes. The forms vary cu I rurally. The 
circumstances under which the expression of aggression is 
tolerated; the classes of persons or things toward which hostility 
is channeled: the svmboJs that evoke (or express) aggression— 
these are functions of the designs for living tinned by distinctive 
groups. Bur the processes are the same. Failure to obtain satis¬ 
faction occurs under outward circumstances that varv. But 

J 

mwardlv i ometbmg happens. If enough irtdividua h are div 
appointed in their needs, hopes, or expectations enough of the 
rime, if feeling* of insecurity for the person or for tlie group 
arc hypertrophied enough, somethmf* happens on a soda! scale- 
ThU may not be an increase in the lural quantum of M frce- 
tf oaring aggression/' The dominant response may be withdrawal 
or inass melancholia or increased addiction to narcotics. If the 
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principal result b heightening of hostilities iti individuals. we 
cannot now predict with lull confidence die circumstances under 
which the aggression b mcitf likely to be focused within the 
family or the larger face-to-face circle, nr turned toward om- 
side scapegoats, But dissection of casts and crossr-cultura] 
Comparisons are likely to reveal some common denominators 
in superficially divergene phenomena. We should l« able to learn 
much about the circumstances (cultural* social ^economic," 
ere.) under which mass movements are most likely to take the 
form of self-blame and self-punishment \ with hypochondria 
tending to be general) or to take the form of more neutral 
withdrawal or ro seek scapegoats within or without society. 
Moreover, if details arc not ron easily surrendered for high 
abstractions, wc should gain a healthy respect for the complexi¬ 
ties of such phenomena and humility about our capacities for 
devising remedies. 

As the seemingly outstanding features of the Nsiwho Case are 
set forth- 1 shall draw some general references that f shall try 
to link to the foregoing general theoretical framework. 
“Theorems 1 ’ will draw attention to those processus I uniformities 
which have been stated above in the belief that they arc already 
established ond that the Navalu* material therefore merely vali¬ 
dates them anew. “Working hypotheses” will he those additional 
process (or refinements of "theorems") which I am confident 
could be supported by much data from other socirries hut which 
hardly yet fall into the class of “theorems/' 'Tentative hypothe¬ 
ses'* will be those inferences as to regularities which veem no 
more than leads for further investigation and testing- 


The Case of the Navaho Indian* 


When the defeated Navaho*. who had been held captive at Fort 
Sumner for four years, returned to their Reservation in i8GS, 
the most widespread reaction seems to have been that of con¬ 
fusion. A note of despair h abo prominent. Rut hostility toward 
white seems tn have been restricted to a small and not very 
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in(lucntiill minority. This is attested by contemporary govern¬ 
ment report ^nd hy recent interviews with old Naval™ who 
were young ?dsilts in 1J870. 

wnMKivcs h vptn'm si*, t: The immediate response of .r con¬ 
quered people 1 s not necessarily hostility toward their conquerors 
fCf. the dominant trend in German public opinion immediately 
after the 10 3 a Armistice and the persistently positive reactions 
of large and important groups to the United Stares and Britain 
for manv years after iqiS .) 1 

By pKt>- most of the Navaho tribe were well on the way 
toward economic prosperity* and she period between 1875 and 
1890 was a time of relative affluence. Thk same epoch* however, 
was marked by sharply heightened agitation over witchcraft, by 
several mass executions and numerous isolated killings of 
“witches. 11 

theorem f: A people forced to make readjustment* are 
likely to display increased hostile energy hi some direction, even 
UJ 'hen their objective" sitttati&n is more favorable them in the 
mt'uiMjuo-mte period. This prediction is particularly indicated 
vthen the people have been deprived of habitual outlets for 
aggression, (The Navahos were, after jflfifb suddenly prevented 
from engaging in warfare, which had been their almost constant 
pursuit for at least 100 years, There is some evidence that per¬ 
sonality types who had organized raids and reprisals prior to 
1864 found the practice of witchcraft congenial after 1868.) 

wofcKtNrt hypothesis i: The destructive aggression* which 
seam always to appear in social reconstruction after j major 
trauma, breaks out only after an interval Increased practice of 
witchcraft and the explosion against witches were not remarked 
ar Fort Sumner or immediately after the return-any more than 
Fascism rook over immediately after Caporcno (and Italian 
disappointments tn the Treaty of Versailles) or Hitler immedi¬ 
ately after the Armistice, There seems to be a period when 2 
people are too crushed for any particular response to become 
frequent when the general state is that of many varying mat- 
and-crror efforts toward a new equilibrium or re^rotablishmcnr 
of the old otic. 


I. TotlaV ont: eoisiM jl!l! I he Japanese and Gcnitlttl, 
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The decade from 1931 to 1941 was also so epoch of magnified 
tensions. These had important ‘"realistic' 1 bases. Eh 1930 Nayahn 
economy lisui berime sufficiently dependent upon the national 
economic structure that the disappearance of markets and the 
fall of prices Hie the tribe very hard. The impact of the general 
economic crisis created an even mure "'unrealistically disturbed 
environment among the Navahos than in American society as 
a whole, for most Americans had ar least cliches about +1 business 
Cycles 1 * and the vu^azzEtdons of various economic theories to 
give a semblance of orderliness and rationality to the et ents, 
mud some, ar least. were inspirited by the activities of the New 
Deal. Tip Navahos the whole thing was bewildering in the way 
the caprices of supernatural forces are bewildering. To many 
their loss in power to exclsange or to purchase appeared as 
either a phase in the planful exploitation by whites or as a rvpc 
of motiveless malignity. Navnho difEcuttici were also compli- 
cated by the fact that their population had tripled between 1^7° 
and 1930. Their buds were crowded, and the resources of those 
lauds had been savagely depleted by the combined effects of 
overdrawing and the recurrence of a natural erosion cycle. The 
personal insccurirv manifested by most Nav&hos during the 
thirties was founded, in pare upon altogether justified worrits 
as to how they were to escape starvation. 

By 1930, also. there were large numbers of Narvahos who were 
at home in neither the old Navaho world nor the non-Indian 
American worlff CbntnidieTory sets of values and tcLhiiiques, 
absorbed in the early years at home and in laier years at schuul 
or while working for %vhites. had produced a , Tos;i general soil 
B ilirurttaliiv made this generation the most articulate medium 
for die dealings of the whole tribe with all classes of w hires 
(government officials and teachere missionaries, rancher^ ruer- 
chanrs in the neighboring towns). 

In 1933 a vigorous new administration of Indian Affairs l>cgari 
one of the most rapid and aU-embracing restructurings of the 
whole life nf a people that lias ever been attempted. Unfnmi- 
natdy. the cririeat character of (he actual situation and the 
temporary availability of large government funds necessitated 
a haste prejudicial to balanced planning and to adequate 
communication lietwccri Washington and Indian Sendee repre- 
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Bentativcs on iSic Reservation and between these latter and the 
NavahosL Thr whole subsistence basis of Navaho society wtis 
altered with a speed which upset and antagonked many of the 
Indians. Similarly* many of the old-time local Indian Service 
personnel (whom Washington did not find time or the means 
to recondition, and who were not, at the start; impregnated with 
the wisdom that, on the whole, prevailed in the top policy- 
making group) were apathetic or became cnvertlv hostile to 
the innovations grid carried oat active and passive sabotage. 

womwr, hvisjthois y. If reconstruction it to be mmmialty 
productive of aggression > the education of actual field jihriinis- 
trators and adequate K fluid, t'wo-avay eotmnuiucanou from the 
tap admimstratfve group through all channel* to the administered 
4 ire ji impartam as rationally ripe pfom for the end results. 

The struggle between the e_vpandm" Navaho population and 
the growing numbers of white stockmen over lands on the 
border of the Reservation k very real. So abio h the Navaho 
sense that; whereas in rime past "Washington 11 contented itself 
with forbidding war, restraining their wanderings and a few 
interferences; with native customs, now * Washington” has the 
smallest threads of the texture of their livelihood in its hands. 
To all the “realistic^ sources of anxiety and insecurity there 
have, of course, been added many derived "unrealistic^ tears, 
Some of these arise out of Navaho conceptions of supernatural 
dangers- Others are the product of interaction* between differ¬ 
ing Navaho and European-American basic assumption* and 
categories. In both the literal and the figurative senses the two 
groups "'don't speak the ^nse language/' There are tremendous 
and harmful misunderstandings on both sides, which, for the 
Navahos, add to their confusion and generalized uneasiness, In 
this psychological climate alt acts of ail whites tend to be inter¬ 
preted as potentially threatening* 

The negative and positive cultural freedoms that the John 
Collier adiTiimsixarion. has granted and encouraged arc hut lirric 
appreciated or indeed realized by rhe tribe. Even the benign 
intentions of the Office of Indian Affairs and the protection rim 
has been provided against predatory local political interests arc 
repudiated by a Urge proportion of the Indians. In an atmosphere 
of distrust, part of which b well founded upon observation of 
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rhc u nscrupu io usncss of strmt traders, the ambivalences and 
inconsistencies of joiwc missionaries, the exploiting advantages 
that 7tiost whites in the surrounding territories Like of their 
privileged position, and the discriminations thar almost all whites 
(including members of the Indian Service! matte against Indians, 
the Navahos generalize from the incoropetency and dishonesty 
of some past agents and superintendents and from the poiiti 
expediency land worse! that nften-between 1670 and n>i»- 
dvaracterized the Washington office. 

There can he no doubt that the more highly plated personne 
of the Indian Service in recent years have had benevolent inten¬ 
tions toward the Navahn. That mistakes, and serious ones, have 
been made, this group would he the first to admit- T hat, how¬ 
ever. their policies were altruistically envisioned seen* to me 
beyond argument. And yet the dominant image the Indians 
Lave formed of these officials has been that of suspicion and- 
during at least the earlier period when the program of reducing 
riie number of sheep and horses was being enforced—that *> 
active enmity. It was curious to notice how when this a dim lus¬ 
tration drilled wells, built hospitals, and carried out other 
indubitably advantageous and constructive achievements for 
which responsible Navahn leaders had long Iweo clamoring, 
rlverc was no chorus of unqualified approval. Dissent over loca¬ 
tions was uttered, grumblings waxed over who was and was 
not employed m the public works, and rumors spread that aU 
women would fie forced to have their babies in the hospitals and 
that 'medicine men” would be compelled to give up their 

practices. , 

working itYPcmfrsis 4: A people reacts to an imposed pro - 
grata in terms of the logic of their sentiments. If insecurity 
prevails and if some central senthnems are offended, uncritical, 
non rational, and irrational gencralizalions are pidemtr, Even 
those projects which the adntinistered group had I tit 4 little 
earlier themselves demanded asntt he resentfully repudiate,1 Toe 
most technologically correct and necessary programs cm wholly 
or partially founder. 

Some statements already made have perhaps suggested that 
the Navahos lump together all "whites," except in so far as they 
make occupational differoitbrions (government representatives. 
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missionaries, traders. etc.). Most whites certainly divide the 
scene bttt> Indian ind non-Indian portions, and, at a broad level* 
this is probably rnic increasingly f (ir Navahos as well. But many 
niceties of the tensions that Navahos feel anil express will escape 
valid analysis unless one realizes the more refined categoriza¬ 
tions that they sril! usually make of their neighbors, Jn many 
contexts they classify all Pueblo Indians hy a single word, which 
means “town dwellers.*’ The feeling-tone is an intricate mixture 
Of rlie old contempt (for Pueblos as poor fighters and as a 
trifle effete generally) and fearful respect (for Pueblos as skill¬ 
ful magicians anti as sophisticates in rational techniques), 
together with "realistic" hostility in those cases (Hopi, 7 uni, 
etc.) where there arc disputes over land rights. Primes, L'tes, 
Havasu pais, and Walapnis are usually spoken of land sometimes 
created) with a slight superciliousness ringed with mockery, 
A lure adequate general Rations about the relationships of Njv- 
alios with their Indian neighbors would enter into many 
complications, but one interesting fact for present purposes is 
rhe growth during recent years of a sense of solidarity wirh all 
other Indians—in spite of historical particularism and animosities. 

TEVTATmr KYPOTHKSfS i: Minority groups of different cul¬ 
tural and physical heritage icili tend to poof their defensive 
energies against a common oppressor it-fret? the threat reaches a 
certain pitch of intensity. (Cf, the interest which Jewish leaders 
have shown recently in the political and other rights of Negroes.) 

Kii'ahos almost invariably make a distinction lietween 
“Americans* 1 and “Mexicans" (most of whom are the descend¬ 
ants of Spanish colonials whose settlement of New Mexico long 
antedated the founding of the present Mexican nation). I"he 
differentiation made by Navahos has an historical foundation bur 
also reflects present-day variations in Ifchavior. The relationships 
between Indians and Spanish ■Americans in towns like Gallup. 
Grants, and Flagstaff show many instructive nuances- On the 
one band, there arc many subtle recognitions of the fact that 
both are "depressed groups* 1 A common front is implied in 
frequently reiterated verbalization!! and expressed in action as 
well For example, Spanish-Americans will nor only sell Indians 
liquor for profit but will also obtain it for them as a favor. They 
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will shelter drunken Indians and otherwise protect them against 
14 Anglo” law. It is exceptional for Indians 10 receive hospitality 
in white homes in the towns, hut many Indian and Spanish- 
American families maintain a connection of reciprocal "gurat- 
friembhip." Thus far our "tentative hypothesis" above is 
validated On the other hand, gangs of adolescent or Voting 
adult Spanish-Americans often waylay* beat up, and rob Indians 
(especially intoxicated ones) by night, in a niode they would 
nor dare employ against Anglo-Americans, Bluer ami bloody 
knife fights occur between small groups of Indians and Spanish- 
Atnericans- 

While in many contexts Navahos lump all Anglos together, 
chev ordinarily refer to Mormons and not infrequently (fairly 
consistently in some aixas) to Tmns by distinct words, fhe 
complete story behind this differentiation of terminology would 
be interesting but long. My point here is that the Navaho re¬ 
spond* if inchoatdy, to the cultural distinctiveness and 
hierarchically varying status positions of groups within the 
larger non-Indian society. 

tentative hypothec i: u Pecking order 17 phenomena may 
he rmrifened when a frustrated group reacts to a frustrating 
group that is fsmwchieatfy segmented. 

Most Indian Service administrators have had an overly simple, 
overly schematic, cognitive map of the attitudes Navahos have 
coward other groups in the region. Resident administrators have 
been aware of active or latent hostilities among the Navahu ami 
other tribes But fhev have seldom realized, on the one hand, 
that cross-tribal solidarity has developed in some situations and, 
on the other, that the Navaho have perceived the segmentation 
of Anglo society and, on occasion, played off one segment 
against another. An articulate Navaho. giving a picture of group 
tensions m his locality T depicts complicated alignments and 
antagonisms within the framework of a multifold division that 
dues not correspond to the Indian versus notv-Indian or Indian, 
Spanish-American, and Anglo of the modal admin brnitur, The 
discrepant maps have sometimes led to failure id COtiOTItSDIcation, 
ineflcmve administration, and rise of tension* 

tentative HYPOTHESIS y- Predictive diagnosis requires ffctr 
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/*«* and schisms be seen within the schemas of ail the groups 
involved, not merely from the viewpoint of the dominant group 
or of a supposedly “objective” position. 

Tlic next pint is possibly too buna I to mention, but it is 
part of the story. An appreciable number of the field personnel 
of the Collier administration had joined to their generally 
’liberal'’ stance certain rudiments of anthropological knowledge. 
They understoud-or thought they did-the principle of cultural 
relativity. Hence they talked sincerely, if sometimes loudly, 
about die tights of the tribe to its own customs, about their 
respect lor Navaho religion, and the like. In contrast to this 
verbal behavior, however, only a few exceptional individuals 
made other than rare, awkward, and purely symbolic attempts 
to paiticipate in Navaho life outside the Agency or governmental 
setting. I know of literally two who learned my of the Navaho 
language beyond a few conventional phrases. If one may 
intellcctualize in our (rather than their) terms a representative 
Nava ho reaction, it would be. J think somewhat iike this; 

\ es, it is true that these new people tolerate our customs more than the 
old -nine Government employees or the Protestant missionaries. But 
they still stand apart. They live their own lives in their own way, and 
they tfo not really invite us to join in that way. In fact, dn=v seem to 
warn to keep us differeor- 


Por some minority groups an implicit pressure from the 
dominant group to keep the minority permanently distinctive 
is tun less tolerable than other kinds nf discrimiiuiion. The 
N'avaho sensed this pressure in sonic administrative policies as 
well as in, the daily behavior of government personnel Let me 
give only one instance. The ' idealists" of the Collier group were 
determined that the Nava ho should have "the best" or “the most 
advanced in educational procedures, Lrlucational practices in 
the rural and small-town schools of New Mexico and Arizona 
seemed in them "backward.' Methods were therefore imported 
from "progressive*' schools in the East and Middle West. Many 
Nava has, understandably, reacted to this as yet another device 
to enforce their differentiation from their neigh bun. When 1 
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once attempted to defend government policy, a wise old Navaho 
replied: 

Maybe you are rigfir. Maybe these ate better way* of leaching. I don't 
care, l want my grandchildren taught as Anglo and Spanish-American 
children around here are being taught. My grandchildren are going 
t 3 o lire here and not in New York City, Th&y have got to learn the 
wiys of the other people around here. That is whar counts. 

In brief, "enlightened" plans cm run afoul of The stubborn 
realities of ini mediate situation and of neglect of the universal 
bases of good human relations. To a government official who 
vehemently pretests his admiration for Navaho chants, a Navaho 
prefers a trailer or a missionary' who is openly' contemptuous of 
his religion bur who nevertheless speaks Ids language, eats Ids 
food, and visits iris hogan in friendly fashion. In spite of alley 
fights and some tendency" to cheating, Navahos feci more linked 
to Sponish-Americans who share the underprivileged stilus of 
a minority group than to civil servants who will participate with 
Navahos only “on business^ The Spanish-American with whom 
experiences have been shared U likely to be given more funda¬ 
mental trust than the official who talks grandly of abstract goats 
m 6 who makes comparisons that are meaningless to a Navaho, 
While the history' of relations between Mormons and Navahos 
is too complex to dismiss in a few sentences, there is one issue 
chat ts directly pertinent here The Book of Mormon teaches 
that American Indians derive from the Lost Tribes of Israel. 
Nor always but raihcr frequently; this reaching is conveyed to 
the Navaho as a Mormon conviction that Indians have n genuine 
parr T and n worthy parr, in the toed world. And this is contrasted, 
however hmrticuLteiy* with the feeling that the Indian Service 
says: 41 You have your ways, and wc mpect them. But they ore 
—and will remain—outside the world that we image ,* 1 

tentative hypothesis 4 r Detached mtethnml understand¬ 
ing t not 4 substitute for intensive face-to-face experience that 
is shared^ particultdy when *tnid*ritimdhng* tends toward 
perpetuation of differentiation. 

Different £ets of Navahos (depending, partly, upon age, school- 
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mg* and location of residence as rim affects frequency and 
intensity of non-Navaho contacts) have shown different major 
responses to the insecurities, deprivations, and frustrations of 
the immediate past* The same Narihos, of ccnirse T manifest 
different responses on different occasions, but most age, agc-scs* 
areal, and other groups tend eventually to settle down to one 
or more preferred reaction patterns. Some focus their energies 
upon trying m be as like whites as possible. Some find relief in 
becoming followers of vocal Nava ho leaders. Others dissipate 
much hostility in factional quarrels or scatter their aggression 
in family fights* in fantasies about witchcraft or in attacking 
“witches,” or in vocal and other indirect hostilities toward 
whites, or they turn their aggression inward* with resultant fits 
of depression. The culturally patterned releases in humor and 
in "jolting relationships 1 ' with certain relatives continue to piny 
some pare The central response of certain individuals is flight 
—either actual physical withdrawal or rhe escape of narcotics, 
alcohol, and set. Still others rum principally to intensified par¬ 
ticipation in rites of the native religion and to new cults. Partial 
solutions are achieved by a few individual* through rigid eum- 
partmcntalbotiuri of their lives and feelings and by various 
rations fixations. The greatesr contrast to the picture of the 
1875-1890 period is the much more exuberant variety of the 
solutions rried bv distinguishable sectors of the population. 
Presumably this, correlates with the greaier pressures, "realistic” 
and “unrealistic,” experienced by the contemporary society. The 
solutions are not only more varied. They have a much more 
general tendency toward the pathological. As Rostmweig 
(‘ 94 + p 584) sap: 

Jnsi jls the bod* eii irs resistance to infectious diverse adopts non- 
dimjptivc protective reactions as long as possible but eventually resorts 
to defense reactions which, as symptoms of the illness, seriously inicr- 
fere with ihc puicntii normal behavior; so when psychological con¬ 
stancy cannot be achieved in more adequate ways* less adequate ones 
are inevitably adopted. 

theorem 1 : Press of insecurity and fnatrxtion produces 
joaopjtbic intmifesttiti&nj. These may be aggressive ( toward 
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groups or individuals external to the society* f&veflrd groups or 
individuals within the society, toward the self)* or they may 
take she form of ''unrealistic" adaptations or "realistic" or 
“unrealistic" imhdr&tL'als of various types or of mystic 
experiences. 

tentative I typo THESIS |: The variety of alternative responses 
is—at (east up to an undetermined point— directly proportional 
to the degree of tension existent. In an atmosphere of insecurity 
variable behavior is more frequent* Thus tension may be pro¬ 
ductive of social change. 

Lee us now consider some of the main types of response in 
a little detail Those who set themselves to follow the white 
man's trail find themsel vestas have representatives of other 
minority groups—in an (rationally) odd dilemma* While as 
youngsters they are rewarded by school teachers and others for 
behaving like whites* as adults they arc punished for having 
acquired skills that make them competitors of their white con- 
temporaries. The more intelligent ones had, by early maturity t 
realized that their ^education* would bring them into conflict 
with or isolation from their own unschooled relatives. But the 
experience of being "turned on ts by their white mentors comes 
as a pinful surprise. They find they art seldom received on 
terms of social equality* even by them whose standard of living, 
dress, and maimers they have succeeded in copying. They learn 
that they must expect to work for a salary lower than that a 
white person of comparable mining and experience receives. 
They overhear remarks by the same categories of whites who 
had goaded them to give up '‘those ignorant Indian ways 1 ’: 

You can never ires* these school boirs. 

Give me a "long hair" every time. They may lx dumb, hut they're 
honest an d they work hard. 

Educated Indiam ut neither fidi nor fowl. They give me the 
creeps. 

Rejected by the white world they hart made so many 
emotional sacrifices to enter, some attempt a hi iter retreat to 
the Nav-dio world. Others, in sour dirilluskmment, abandon all 
moral cfxiev. Still others achieve a working (bur flat and empty) 
adjustment. 
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working hypothesis $: Transitional generations must be 
warned shut they wilt get punishments as well as rewards for 
learning the ways of a super ordinate group, This mperorSnati 
group i/msi 4 ho cushion the transition if they do not wish to 
assume the responsibility for added hostile or shift less or amoral 
individuals* 

The only time* when Navahos have fallowed leaders of other 
than strictly local influence seem to have been the contused and 
war-filled period between about 1S00 and i8£B; the 1875-1800 
epoch* rind ihe post-iQ$o decade. Some, at tcast, of the recent 
leaders have approached the tvpc of the demagogue. However* 
before we draw too sweeping a conclusion from these facts, we 
muse glance at the contracts in the history of the Pueblo Indians, 
They have been cxp&ed to pressures that parallel* in many 
respects^ those upon the Navuhus, But among ihem the sense of 
belonging to a group with a distinctive culture has largely re¬ 
placed the need for relying on a leader* Although interna! 
frictions have been severe and almost constant, the Pueblos have 
been much more tenacious of their culture, much more resistant 
to mass turnings toward non-Indian designs for living. The 
strategic factor here may be a difference in the patterns of child 
training. The Navaho analogue of "conscience 11 appears to be 
farmed rather after die fashion of the Judaeo-Chrktian tradition 
—by intnijecrkin of the parental for grand pa rental) superego. 
TJik scans to provide a psychological background favorable 
to the rise and success of demagogues. On the cither hand, 
would-be demagogue appear to be unsuccessful among those 
whose socialization has followed the lines of, say, rhe HtjpL 

tentative HYPOTHESIS 6 : Critical times favor the rise of 
strong leadership in some psychological climates, but in others 
the tendency is toward the intensification of resistances to 
culture change. 

Luc years have seen some development of factionalism among 
the Navahos* both aE tribal level {antigovemnicnt And pro- 
government) anil in local groups. But this tendency has a 
different character than among the Pueblos. Navqho factionalism 
is weaker, less steady, less dearly bipolar. Factionalism seems to 
be an inherent propensity of Pueblo social organration- The 
personal composition of factions is Constant I v shifting; the 
ostensible issues of cleavage change with the times, but factions 
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{and usually only two main ones) go on forever. An ununial 
disposition toward division seems chifsctcristic of ifflny Amtri¬ 
al n Indian societies. One may guess that the degree of 
factionalism that develops under stress is primarily a function 
of social structure. And note that social si m crime is in part 
cultural!v determined and in part socially determined. i H or in¬ 
stance, the cultural pattern among the western Pueblos—that a 
town consists of clans that have never fully surrendered their 
autonomy to any central organization—undoubtedly favors fac¬ 
tional alignments But this is tint all of the story. The social facts 
of the contrasting numbers of interacting individuals among 
Navohos and Pueblos, of the limitation upon possible face-to- 
face contacts in the Nftvaho tribe, pby their part in conditioning 
the differing Navnbo and Pueblo manifestations of factionalism. 
Tlicre is always, nf course, a connection between numbers, 
isolation, and the suppression of in-group aggression. 

tentative HYPOTHESIS J- Increase* I tetafons make for fac¬ 
tionalism, but the extent is a function of existent social structure 
and of the sdf-fhmtittg tendency inherent in trends tevurd 
presenting a solid front against the aggrandizement of if larger 
or wore pvwetfui external society - 

Nativiatic religious cults have arisen among the Navahos since 
about 1910, but they have become much more numerous and 
prominent since ryjo. Some {notably peyote rites) are miinly 
passive and inward-turning; others provide a setting tor dispiava 
of tinfjwhir* scnumcnES and attempts bv supcnurural mtarui ( rhe 
only safe ones!) to destroy die powers of the whites. There 
have also occurred markedly more frequent performances of the 
old ceremonials- These sceni Co subserve the functions of jillcvi- 
ating anxieties nf individuals and of reintegration for the society; 
that is, heightened ceremonialism is both adaptive and expressive 
(adjust!vc in a special sense). Carry ing out one of the ancient 
rites constitutes a powerful symbolic assertion of die values o 
Nava ho culture- This is more comparable to a main feature of 
Pueblo resiliency, {tt is notable that no Pueblo Ut«ral or 
“progressive ' 1 faction has ever advocated giving up flic old 
ritualv Their pageants have always called for retention of the 
native religion along with some concessions to while culture 
in technological aiul “educational'' direction) Tltc Pueblos 
have tended to take over various white means in order to resist 
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more effectively the adoption of white goal?. It would he vali¬ 
able to know for certain whether ceremonial participation waited 
noticeably among the Nava has between 1875 and 1890* Careful 
interviewing among elder Nava bos has failed to dislocate any 
evidence that it did. Ml hunch is that whites were sn few in 
die Navafao country at that period that Navahu culture hardly 
seemed threatened. The old equilibrium was able to re-establish 
itself t with comparatively small modilications, within 1 decade 
after Fort Sumntr. Lately,, die basic equilibrium has iaecn con¬ 
tinually tonering. 

The fact That the native religion provides many socially 
approved outlets for the neurotic tendencies engendered by 
contemporary pressures is important, *'Social aberrations" (witch¬ 
craft phenomena, nativktic cults, etc-) occur on 3 fairly wide 
scale, but individual neurotitism b rarer than one would an- 
cicipaie under present conditions When the hold of the old 
beliefs and practices upon die populate weakens markedly* one 
may anticipate—if other circumstances remain at all cum parable 
—dm neurotics will become much more numerous, 

rm;oRF M 3: Religious activities are heightened in difficult 
times. 

tentative hypothesis 8: New cults (or^in tl dvtVtzedT 
societies—nc-j* “secular rdigkmf' i centered on hostility or 
drjvial are jociopatbic tnamfestati07H r Revivals of undent 
religions ore apt to be Ust-ditch defense against radical culture 
change. 

The receui increase among the Nuvahns in fantasies, gossip* 
and overtly aggressive behaviors arising our of beliefs in witch¬ 
craft is partly consequent upon progressive dissolution of the 
native culture, with its sanctions for checking these forms of 
social disruption. (The position of the tfidku Service is* for 
obvious reasons, a difficult one in regard to "witchcraft." The 
"Jaw and order" division can hardly hope to substitute effec¬ 
tive] y for the aboriginal social organization En controlling most 
gravities based upon a belief that uur culture says is fake,) 
Distances* bad roads „ insuflidcni numbers of poller, and problems 
in fixing responsibility likewise hampe-T she efforts of the Indian 
Service to curb mourning crimes, of violence within families and 
between neighbor Thi* pathology may also be bid partially 
at iht door of weakening Navaho sanctions. But both these smd 
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wfcdicrttfc aggressions must be connected, too, with the incapac¬ 
ities of Navahns for directing their Inutilities toward those (the 
white;) against whom a large proportion of aggression should 
“realistically 11 be expressed. The lesson of defeat in war and of 
Fort Sumner took strong hold upon the Navafon imagination, 
AJ1 hough there have been a few outbreaks since, and there 
threatened to be serious and widespread ones in the chimes, 
Nava ho experience in small incidents lias reinforced what had 
been learned by i860: whites are very strong, and it is dangerous 
to behave aggressively toward them except verbally or by the 
sabotage of noncooperadon, 

WQflKil HI HYPOTHESIS 6l AggT€5$t9U TClcOSt tUftftifl a tQCtCty 
ts—osher thing; being at at! equal—inversely proportional to 
outlet; for external aggression. 

Study of a brge sample of cases indicates that schooled (in¬ 
cluding mission-schooled) Nava has arc as afraid of witchcraft as 
nonschookd ones. What the schooled Navahos prima rily I cam 
is to conceal-under most circumstances-from whites dm ihty 

p 

continue to share these beliefs and fears. Indeed, there is some 
warrant for saving that those Navahos who are a ecu I m rated to 
the extent of abandoning belief and practice (entirely or for the 
most part) in the "good hi side of their religion are more pre¬ 
occupied with wndheraft than linacciihurattrd Navahos. T"hc 
sole Navnhos who seem* as a group, to approach complete eman¬ 
cipation from these anxieties are those who, from earliest infancy . 
were brought up bv whites or in Navaho households that were 
insulated from Navaho culture, 

working hypothesis 7: Rational instruction of school-age 
children cat j modify but cannot overcome carter absorption of 
basic emotional attitudes* 

TTM ATivf: hypothesis p: JFjWf “mttikcrudl truth" may m 
the long rtf a (over a number of generation;?) prevail against 
'‘irrationalities™ such as belief in witches (or ''race prejudice"?}, 
if r hr sitvafiottal determinant; are not too unfavorable* ice are 
deluding ourselves if w think a quick victory am be icon by 
any such tneatts. On the contrary, the first remit may often be 
the destruction of the more positive and stabilizing aspects of a 
corpus of belief; and met eased “regression*' to malignant mt 
destructive conceptions. 

In the very general sense of scapegoats, 11 witches" love prob- 
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ably played Mime pan in all social structures since the Old Stone 
Age, They may be cither a minority within the society or an 
external group. In contemporary America, far instance, we have 
the M reds s hl the “niggers," the "capitalists/ 1 the “New Dealers/ 1 
the H Japss M and many others, It may be too much to say that all 
societies must necessarily have their ‘Vitches”—thit is, persons 
whom it is proper (according to the standards of one's own 
group] to fear and hate and, under defined circumstances. to 
behave aggressively toward. Some social systems are much more 
efficient than others in directing hostility into oblique or socially 
nondisruprivc channels, But there is n» doubt that witchcraft 
belief is one of Navaho culture's principal present answers to 
the problem that every society faces: what to dn about satisfying 
hate so as still to keep the core of the society solid. Among 
other things witchcraft is the Navabo s substitute for our own 
“race prejudice;.” The Navahos blame their troubles upon 
britches” instead of upon "Jews" or “wops. 1,1 Instead of selecting 
scapegoats by the color of their skins or by their separate 
religious tradition, Navaho culture selects certain individuals 
who are supposed to work evil by secret supernatural techniques. 

wmiixc itvmrtiESis ft: In attacking many specific phe¬ 
nomena of sodd pathology , one b a trucking “symptoms*—not 
“e<mscs.' k The remit f if successful err M 7 will he merely to shift 
the currents of hostility—nor to riimimte them * An attack upon 
u causes” must consist (a) in ameliorating basic situations tbit 
are productive of "‘realistic” worries and hostilities and fb) in 
devising improved techniques of child socialization and of subse¬ 
quent interpersonal relations so that the total amount of 
li frcc floating aggression 7 ' is decreased. 

Admitting rive personal misery and the social disruption 
involved—the net contribution of witchcraft beliefs and 
practices, under all the other existent circumstances of the 
Navaho people is favorable in identifiable respects to the main¬ 
tenance of the equilibrium of individuals and the survival of 
the social system. Does this mean defense of the proposition that 
“witchcraft is a good thing**? Not at all, The assertion is only 
that the manifest and latent “functions 11 arc in the direction of 
present stability. Whether preserving this uneasy stability is 
worth Lhc cost is another matter entirely. But societies and cub 
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tares. like organisms ami other ongoing sysrems, are prone to 
proliferate stniemns rhar are adjusuvc and adaptive from the 
point of view of maintaining a semblance of the stratus qun bur 
highly pathological from the standpoint of eventual development 
of patterns that will make possible life more rich and more 
fulfilling for larger numbers. 

tentative iiYPOTii^is 10: White too rapid social change 
am he heedlessly destructive* 'labile the value of a balance be- 
tween “pertinence of aggregatef T and the "instinct for new 
combimtions^ h freely admitted* w»j of good will mutt scru¬ 
tinize with unusual care alt social Mbits which have the function 
of stahilhation^most especially those that smack of super- 
naturalism. ts the longer-run effect that of perpetuation of values 
that are no longer appropriate to ht/mamty'i actual situation, 
including man's knowledge of the external world arid of himself? 

The writer is kcentv aware of the incompleteness of the fore¬ 
going presentation as regards daCi, justification of concepts and 
of reasoning, and relevant topics not ranched upon at alL Hut 
he hopes others wall consider the treatment as he does-ss having 
no pretensions to scientific "proof* but as setting forth (for 
whatever stimulation or suggest]vencas may be afforded) $«me 
of the wider inferences that ha ve occurred to one stud cm after 
years of preoccupation with a relatively small body of data and 
after Jong reflection upon the broad implications of these data. 


Discussion 


One final conclusion suggests itself* At least twenty variables uf 
some significance have been mentioned, and other* have uirdy 
been omitted. It has perhap been possible to make some ap¬ 
proximately correct diagnoses as to fhe contribution of certain 
variables tu the total picture* but let up suppose that not one 
but a half dozen of these were appreciably altered within a 
brief space of time. Who could do more than speculate as to 
tlsc consequences in other aspects of the system? We can pre¬ 
dict that every feature would present a different facies* for tiic 
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theorem of the interdependence of variables in a social system 
is pcrhnp$ the surest induction of the sciences of man. This, is 
something* hut the recipe for action WC must draw from it seems 
that of caution of modest expectations as to what can be a*> 
coniphshtd by “planning/ 1 of humility as to what may be validly 
predicted with present insmimerits Fur observation and cotv- 
ceptualization. and of preference for vis irkdiaatix naturae in 
many social situations. 

Indications arc not lacking char an appreciable number of 
social scientists* exhilarated by newly discovered skills and pos¬ 
sibly q trifle mroxicared by the face thar for the first time men 
of affairs are seeking their advice on a fairly extended scale, are 
encouraging hopes chat their science is not mature enough to 
fulfill. To restrain social scientists from irresponsible pronounce¬ 
ments, the profession may need to develop sanctions comparable 
to those that law and medicine Ititve developed to control irre¬ 
sponsibility* charlatanism, and malpractice. 

in larger perspective the Naiaho case only confirms the tough- 
minded and closely argued warnings as to the Utnications of 
planning ser forth in Chester 1 - Barnard’s (1944) luminous piper 
in last year's Symposium of this Conference. This docs not mean 
diac social science lus not attained any practical utility. It b one 
thing to he able to make some useful predictions as to what is 
likely to happen^-and by thus foreseeing 10 be able to prepare 
somewhat fur contingencies that might otherwise have l«n 
succeeded by uner chaos. But it is tpire another thing to tnttr- 
fere, willfully to introduce new complications into an already 
tomious Social maze. More attention to individuals and less 
(proportionately) to over-all social planning may be advisable. 
One of the wise things which Niebuhr says in The Nature and 
Destiny of Man [ l £41-1943) is that the contemporary world 
overestimates the powers of the ^collective wiU lt and under¬ 
estimates those of the individual wtli At least when it comes 
in large canvases, the social scientist would still do wdl to abide 
by what has proved a helpful rule in many medical cases: "Do 
nothing. Sic tight. Watch* Prepare for probable developments 
but do not interfere with natural forces making for recuperation 
tmtil yon are sure that action will be helpful* or. as an absolute 
minimum, do no harm/ 1 
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ii- rlicrc are, one suspects, implicit higher common factors 
underlying some of its most obvious diversities, The discovery of 
America by sock! scientists is far from complete- Existing studies, 
valuable and stimubLirus though they arc* represent hardly more 
than occasional soundings made by explorers drifting around a 
vast srj of ignorance in a rowboat. We have j far firmer picture 
of ihe manners and morals of the Eskimo or of the Ash a nti than 
we have of our own. We must still turn largely to the profes¬ 
sional wise men in our midst, to poet* and novelists, and to the 
itnpressionkiic accounts of foreign observers* 

Y"ct trial must be made- One fact of considerable imenssi b 
the birth rate, espec sally the differential birth rale nf various 
groups in the United States* The Bureau of the Census has 
revealed that in 1047 the replacement index of women with one 

1050 a Reprinted by pamtwkm of the publisher* from Hyde Ktuckhotin. 
^Mttkriimry Minncn vnd MoraUT in Tircnjirtb Ctsntrjt Unlimited, 
edited by Bruce Blivcfl, Nf* York* J. B, Lippincou. pp* m-US. 
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to three years of college had climbed to 1,070, as against 67a in 
1940. The trend during the test ten years toward larger families 
among the college-educated population is confirmed by the 
Indianapolis study. This probably reflects a value change as well 
as economic prosperity and the psychology of war arid postwar 
times. However, women of ah levels of educational attainment 
have participated in the increase in fertility between 1940 and 
1947, Ihc replacement index of women who had less than five 
years of school went from i^Sx to 1,776. Though the increase 
is proportionately greater bv advancing educational levels, there 
was in 1947 soil a consistent inverse relationship between fer¬ 
tility and amount of education. It economic conditions worsen, 
it mav be the educated classes who arc familiar with and have □ 
rational attitude toward contraceptive techniques whose birth 
rates will again drop disproportionately* Under favorable eco¬ 
nomic conditions the educated groups now practice birth control 
only to the extent that is dictated by considerations of health* 
spacing of children, and attainment of desired family sijte t for 
rhe arrival of children soon after marriage is no longer taken 
35 evidence of lack of knowledge of contraception. 

Something should be said of the most talked of social docu¬ 
ment of the postwar period* the first Kinsey report. In view of 
dl the published commentary, it is not necessary to discuss 
many aspects of Kinsey's data and methods, but there is one 
aspect which has received insufficient attention outside profs- 
rional social science journals* This b the extent in which the 
sex behavior of American male* is class-typed. This finding is 
independently confirmed in August Hollingsheids EhntowtYs 
Youth (1949) and shown to extend to many other kinds of social 
behavior. The same trend is evidenced in a survey of attitudes 
toward the atomic bomb. The upper middle class is far more 
concerned over the implications of the homh than is the lower 
km cr class and appreciably more So than even the lower middle 
class. In part, this can be explained as a function of educational 
levels. Also involved, however, ate differential snakes tn a stable 
social structure and differing senses of power over the environ¬ 
ment- 

In short, rhe Kinsey reporr, along with many other recent 
studies, suggests that our society is in some aspects less fluid 
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than k was and that a somewhat different kind of heterogeneity 
is developing. The patterns of physical growth and maturation 
and the system of formal education in the public: sdiools arc 
roughly the same for middle- and lower-class children; yet they 
grow up in different worlds from a psychological and sorio- 
logical point of view. One must not exaggerate the influence of 
“dflSs^ or decrease in social and economic mobility. It should 
not be forgotten that W. Lloyd Warner and his associates have 
had a propensity for studying the more static communkies. 
Perhaps one should avoid the word “class," with its misleading 
European connotations, and speak of “status groups*" since 
membership in Warner's sis classes is so highly correlated with 
occupational position and educational level But Kinsey's find¬ 
ings confirm the view that, to some extent* one must think a hour 
present and future social behavior in America in class terms 

To me, however, the significance of Kinsey's work for the 
understanding of the contemporary scene does hoc rest primarily 
in any of its facts. Important as these are to science. I do not 
think that these data prove a dangerous growth of immorality, 
concomitant upon a weakening of religious faith. There is 
doubtless some connection between these two factors, bur my 
hunch is that a number of Roman Catholic commentators have 
hit the nail nn the head by saying, in substance, "We knew this 
all along. 1 ' Certainly Perry Miller has demonstrated that all types 
of deviation from the approved sex code occurred even under 
the severe Puritan regime, flic viewing with alarm 1m probably 
about as mythological a inundation as Herbert Goldhamcr and 
Andrew W, Marshall have recently f 1949) shown the line and 
cry over rhe supposed increase in psychoses during the last: two 
generations to have. 

In my opinion, the foremost significance of Kinsey's work as 
an indicator of Jong-term trends consists precisely in its being 
done ar all, in its generous support and publication. The truly 
astonishing fact is that this research was backed by the highly 
respectable Rockefeller Foundation and carried out in a western 
state university, This is of a piece with the public airing of 
American military strategy in October, 1949. This could nm have 
happened in any other major contemporary nation* and the atti¬ 
tudes that made it possible are at once the strength and the 
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weakness of these United Stares, In the second pbec, the Kinsey 
report b of a piece w ith the national polling organizations and 
the other gigantic efforts made by Americans to hold up a 
mirror to themselves. No other people lias been so curious about 
itself, nor so w iling to subject itself to scientific analysis, nor 
so avjd to read even the most sneering and superficial criticisms 
of uiittidcrs* 

Still strong is John Dewey's "faith that if given a diance men 
til ing together on ihb Continent will grow and be able to 
generate rhe knowledge and vision required to guide collective 
action/' The Kinsey studies testify to the continued vitality of ? 
childlike trust in knowledge, particularly scientific knowledge* 
as an instrument for individual and social improvement. Her* 
after this war* has there been that revolt against the loss of in¬ 
nocence which was the "flaming youth" P movement of the early 
twenties. F. Scon Fitzgerald is popular again, but as a serious 
writer* not as the apoitlc of 3 new )az?. Age. College teacher 
uniformly liave been impressed by the maturity and earnestness 
of the if students of the past five years. Nurtured amid failing 
hanks and the WPA as well as seasoned in rhe war* these young 
men and women are not easily footed or romantically dlsiilu- 
sidned. Though perceptibly more conscious of problems of per¬ 
sonal security than was the pre-depression generation, their eves 
remain* in good American fashion, upon the potential rather dun 
tiie actual society. 

Of course the G.L hill itself is proof that the United States 
really believes its creed of equal opportunity* experiment, and 
education as a magic means of upping the reservoirs of ability 
in economically underprivileged groups, 'Riis, together with 
measures recommended by the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, may have the effect of creating within ten or fifteen 
years what Seymour Harris {1948) cal h a iS B.A. and PhJX 
proletariat." If present trends continue, in fifty years one-third 
of all American adults will be college graduates and half will 
have at least a junior-college educating Openings in professional 
and managerial occupations can hardly increase in the same pro¬ 
portion., Sc 1 the expectations of many would Sxr disappointed. 
Nevertheless, the relevant point here is that, however unpleasant 
1 he actual economic prosper may be, and whatever the hard 
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realities of increasing class inmriftcsrion, the United States h for 
the moment tenaciously committed to the- historical American 
creed. 

Ir could, to be sure, be argued that the G.T. bill and proposed 
legislation for federal aid to education arc also evidences for a 
somewhat new theme in American culture, that nf the M Welfare 
State. PT There is sure I y something to this interpretation. Rut the 
power of the old sentiments must not lie undeFtstitmled. Wliat 
impressed an Oxford debating remit on a recent mur of fifty-nine 
American college was that our students regarded private enter¬ 
prise not jusr as an economic method but as a way of life: 

A citizen cither believes in it or be does not, and if he doe* not he does 
□oc believe in America. * . + During many 9 debate one felt that, if 
America went to war, it would be for Prints Enterprise against Col- 
Iced vism rather than for Western civilization against Eastern tyranny* 

As Daniel Aaron has pointed our, the real protagonists in 
Ayn Rand s Tk* Fowjtamheai arc individualism versus col¬ 
lectivism This book sold 350,000 copses between 1943 and 1946. 
Since k b not especially remarkable for plot, literary style, or 
sex appcaL, 115 success may presumably be traced in large parr 
to iis striking home to the core of sentiments. The hero affirms 
that the United Senes ("the noblcsr country in the history of 
man") was noc based "on sc Id ess service sacrifice renunciation, 
or any precept of almiism. It was based on a rnurfs righr to the 
pursuit nf happiness * * * a private, personal, selfish motive." 

The reception of Miss Rand’s novel could plausibly be inter¬ 
preted as a confirmation of Henry James 1 fears over "the rising 
triumph nf the superficial and ihe apotheoses of the raw." There 
arc. and have been, strong currenns of ibis son in American life; 
romantic; anarchic individualism; deification of selfishness; and 
feverish visions of pow er and sex. Yet it is noteworthy that Mbs 
Rand tells her readers that she wants most to set forth a morality 
of Individ iiatbrn. 

Except for one Urge and various small minorities* most Ameri¬ 
cans are less and less influenced by Lustkulk rolgcd religion* Rut 
this does not mean that they are correspondingly indifferent to 
problems of standards and of values. On the Contrary p perhaps 
the most impressive of contemporary soda) and intellectual 
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movements is the increasing concern with such matters. The 
other dav J picked up at random eleven journals, some general 
and some professional from the tables of a club. Each had at 
leas? one article wirii a title like the following: “A Scientific 
Basis for Ethics, 11 ** 0 ow Can an International Morality be 
Created^ 1 ' and "National Interest and Moral Principles in Foreign 
Policy. 11 There is an almost compulsive quality about the present 
American need for explicitness and definition of private and na¬ 
tional norms for conduct. There is increasing dissatisfaction with 
rules that pretend to supernatural authority and increasing recog¬ 
nition of the inadequacy of those that are merely hallowed by 
custom. 

Even those who worship the idol of the solitary, ruthless 
titan seem to fed that egoism requires a moralistic justification. 
And American men and women who never enter a church 
except to participate in rite of passage agree that common 
values are urgently necessary to a healthy sodery. They realke 
that the magnetism of Communism—it least outside the Soviet 
Union and its satellites—is tliar of i secular religion* To confused 
and frightened human beings of the twentieth century a '"new 
synthesis'—ft systematic^ explicit, and emotionally toned system of 
values—speaks as strongly as the promised land of economic 
security. In accord with the Single of our American sentiment* 
and. in. parr, on ibe basis of our more earthy experiences, riic 
overwhelming majority of Americans reject Communism, But 
they long for a creed less partisan, less vague, and less anachro¬ 
nistic than thar of most of their own political oratory. 

Certainty the United States needs a good five-cent ideology 
far more than it needs a good fivcHcetst cigar. In a wise and 
eloquent article (1949, pp. jjo-jji, *39). Robmsofs has written: 

Gur principal weakness today U noi economic or military but ideologic 
eat-tsm 4 matter of goods or guns, bur of ideas. This b our chief weak¬ 
ness abroad, precisely because k is our chief weakness at home. Ir is 
not piecemeal answers that inspire men in "their finest hour", k is ft 
total conception of the good life.. * . In this situation, there is urgent 
need for philosophic reconstruction and renewal. ... If this renewal 
can t>e broiighc about, our people will feci a new strength and a new 
sense of purpose and direction. 'Piis ccnrotiy cau have again, in Europe, 
an even gmier moral influence than it had a century and a half ago-. 
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perhaps it can even extend tbit influence io Ask and Africa, where 
Communism aught not to be rhe only accessible philosophy of change, 
in societies that have got to be remade. 


This felt need for u positive* clearly defined national Faith is 
matched by gropinip at a more personal level. At the end of 
194# Gordon Allport questioned 500 college men and women on 
their attitudes toward religion. He reports {194#) that a bare 
quarter were essentially orthodox in their adherence to such 
items of Christian doctrine as the Incarnation and personal 
immortality. More than half did not regard the system of faith 
in which ihey were reared as adequate to their present needs. 
On the other hand, only one in ten among women and two in 
ten among men declared that they had no need for religion. A 
majority of the war veterans among the group stated that the 
war made them "more interested in The problems religion seek 1 * 
to solve/' The prominence of religious honks in the best-seller 
lists of the last few years is also eloquent testimony. 

To a considerable extent rbis interest m religion and even in 
churches must he understood in terms of one of the most serious 
dilemmas of social life in the United States! that oi social prtid- 
prism and of social identity, Hie individual does nor have the 
support of a primitive clan nor that of 3 European parish. The 
American family, ir nor in a state of disorganizaticuh is in eIk 
thrives of Transition to a new form of organization-rind rhLs gtves 
little comfort to participants The American takes part in a 
range of compartmentalized and segmentalkcd soda! roles that 
he rightly feels do not mesh into a harmonious unity. He b tom 
by conflicts between obligations and interests involving those 
with whom lie works, his neighborhood, and the various associa¬ 
tions he has joined. He often cann ot vote or otherwise influence 
the course of even is in the Locality where most of his working 
hours are spent. Much of his interaction with others is unperson,?] 
an even smunymous. When the butcher dues not have to stup to 
look at the meat and cut it hut merely reaches for a package aU 
ready prepared, there b not even an occasion fur an interchange 
of remarks on rhe weather. Interesr grmrp like labor unions 
have not grown to sufficient maturity to he satisfying functional 
equivalents for tire church, Shifting sexual attachments do not 
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provide for many a real arower to the American’s hypertrophied 
desire Fur acceptance as a genuine person, for love and under¬ 
standing. 

One crucial dimension to flic problem of social participation 
h that of women, Treatment of American women by American 
men and by the society as a whole is ambivalent, to say the least. 
Women are increasingly trained for skilled and professional 
careers but expected to assume household responsibilities for 
which they get a minimum of training. With smaller families 
and labor-saving devices in the home, the mother whose children 
are already in school all day has rime on her hands. She is en¬ 
couraged by advertisements to continue the glamorous role of 
coumhjp days* bur her sticccss-drivcn husband is seldom up to 
playing his pan. He abdicates to tier rbe total family participation 
in “culture/' bui she lias cerise enough to realtec that he and 
die society" generally triesr this role with half-concealed amuse¬ 
ment or contempt or regard ir as a nice bur peripheral luxury of 
middle-class life* Up to a point, this problem is bang solved hy 
increased entry into rhe occupational structures about twenty-six 
out of every loo workers today are women, ns against fifteen in 
1S80; $ per cent of doctors, dentists. and architects arc now 
women. The part-rime career for women who have finished 
child-bearing and whose children are of school age is a con¬ 
structive solution for many* But discrimination against married 
women teachers and women in the professions exists, and a radical 
change in the attitudes and expectations of husbands must occur 
before this particular dilemma uf prtieiprion is solved. 

It att comes back to the matter of values, w hich is surely the 
most urgent question of the day. Unless sniue progress can be 
made aiomr this line, we art crippled both internally and abroad. 
The Horatio Alger economic and achievement values char still 
have an important place In nur formal and informal educational 
procedures undoubtedly embody a distinctively American view 
of the world, and few of us would want to see the convictions 
thar effort counts and that something can be done disappear 
from the American %ccne> Yet we need a new sec of success 
values char is better geared to economic and political realities 
No soda) order is secure in w hich a high proportion of adults 
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feels cheated of goats that they hod been taught as youths were 
rightfully attainable by everyone who worked hard and intelli¬ 
gently, The disillusioned are the manpower reserve of dem- 
a^o-sues and of all apostles of irrational social movements. The 
gap between the preached level of aspiration and that which is 
attainable on a mass level must be narrowed. 

At least until our technology ^ revolutionised by atomic energy, 
unskilled workers arc necessary. Immigration no hanger supplies a 
Constant flow of new manual laborers and domestic servants 
whose children can become skilled workers and their children 
while-collar professionals, To so me extent a needed revision in 
our prestige categories is already occurring* There is evidence 
that the members of the highly paid trades are increasingly re¬ 
garded as more ^successful" than those in the lower white-collar 
jobs. 

The main problem, however, is that of bringing to conscious¬ 
ness and communicability some of the underlying elements in our 
value svsrcm which, historically* have counterbalanced the tensely 
competitive pressures loward social mobility* From the outside 
these linve had too little visibility in contrast to our "materialism" 
and "go-getter' plidosophy. This is the real meaning of the ex¬ 
pressions heard so often in the mouths of sincere bur despairing 
American officials in Germany and Japan: “They dont really 
understand us. t guess you just can’t talk about American democ¬ 
racy* 1 s^oess it just has to be lived and felc 

Certainly fortiftitrs Imt found tf far easier to discover the 
more superficial aspects of our way of life, and M esccpt a 
few of the greatest such as dr ToquevUle* have characterized 
us in these terms Immigrants quickly absorb the cttemal fenures 
of American life but arc still emotionally conditioned to, for 
example, dependence on anrbority* Foreign nations also react 
primarily tn the external in our ethos because we do not explain 
and synthesize our deeper value*, except in a superficial way. 

Wc do have values chat are not bourn) up in materialism and 
the success system, but* under normal circumstance^ wc :uc 
ludicrously inarticulate aliout them. Barck-fariguc undcf 

psychotherapy were Eiven "truth scrum 1 sn chac they would feci 
free to talk uninhibited ly about their tmotiunal difficulrics. They 
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nor only did rhii bur, to ihe surprise nf the psychiatrists, ser 
forth, eloquently and vehement l}% rticir conception of the 
American cncctL The experience of the last fifteen years indicates 
on the whole, 1 believe, that when educated people in the 
United States arc hit by forces that require rethinking, they do 
rethink* 

The conflict and competition between Christ!in sects has 
weakened rhe authority of all, Increased knowledge of the 
processes of the physical and biological worlds has engendered 
widespread scepticism of all doctrines based on authority and 
revelation mi her than upon scientific investigation. The existence 
of contrasting value systems is now apparent to many citizens 
rather than to a handful of philosophers iMtl anthropologists. Nor 
can contemporary man so easily dismiss these discrepancies as 
the aberrations of “ignorant savages” or the benighted ways of 
heathen who have never had the benefit of instruction in rhe nne 
rrae Gospel. Thoughtful Christians have begun to question the 
underlying values nf a civilization whose material achievements 
;sre unparalleled hut which also produced the holocausts of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. As General Omar Bradley has re¬ 
marked, "Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants / 1 
Confused modems have come to look with new respect and even 
with longing at the apparent order and serenity' of some of the 
sampHer societies. As Elton Mayo has phrased ir, “We have the 
guilds, but they have the morale.” 

Tie most dramatic of ah current conflicts in value systems 
is, of course, that between those of the United Slates and of 
the Soviet Union. Our age Is hostile to muuices, and many Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic peoples do not like ihc choke between what 
5ccm$ in them the purposeless materialism and moral chaos of 
American culture and the equally or more abhorrent culture pat¬ 
terns of :i brutal police state. 

The crisis is intensified by the sheer rapidity of dungc. As 
Paul Valery ( i<J 4 *k p- 141-144) has said: 


Instead nf phving an honest game of cards wnrh desnny is in the past 
. . „ find oiirselvcs fmtn now on in the posfrioft uf a player who is 
shocked n» discover that hh purrtiers hind con rains earth he ha< nem 
teen before* ami that ihc rules of ihc game are changed it every threw. 
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Yet people are loach to abandon accustomed tallies. In sll the 
great cultural traditions values have been important precisely be¬ 
cause they were stable, because people haif-consciously or un¬ 
consciously felt they could rely on theit values as representing 
the distilled essence of human experience. However, Will re- 

head (1955, pi 117) lias pointed out: 

The whole of itiis tradition l$ wiijfcd bv the vicious a-sftintpiton that 
each generation will substantially live amid the conditions governing 
the lives of its father? md will transmit those conditions to mould with 
equal force the lives, of its children. We are living in the first period 
of human history" for which this assumption k false. 

Belief in God as revcalsr. judge, and punisher has iintjoesiion- 
ablv weakened in the whole Western world. An increasing 
number of men and women reluctantly accept death as annihila¬ 
tion, however much they may continue their formal participation 
in the Christian church as an institution. For millions and millions 
these powerful sanctions for conformance to Established values 
have lost their effective force. The result k personal and social 
disorganisation,, individual unhappines: and human misery on a 
vast scale, with irrational political movements that both symbolize 
and add to these disasters, 

People can. and many do. best a frightened retreat to older 
orthodoxies. They can bear chaos as best they ore able and wait 
for the fnirade of a new religion to occur—this is what most of 
the prophets of doom scctn to be telling us to do. Or they can at 
least try to use the scientific approach in this as in other realms 
of human behavior. Dewey has warned us that Hl a culture which 
permits science to destroy ttadjtional values hut which distrusts 
its power to create new ones, is destroying itself. 

To me at least ir is therefore apparent that science, and es¬ 
pecially social science, must Li pm up or shut up on tins problem. 
Social science may as well resign itself to shallow descriptivtini 
unless it can create die logical categories and the empirical 
methods and techniques necessary to dtil with va liming be¬ 
havior. Otherwise, explanation and prediction will be impossible, 
except at the levdh id reflexive beJiavior* reactions under con¬ 
ditions of extreme physiological stress, and sheer statistical con¬ 
formance to cultural pattern. For human beings do noc respond 
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to stimuli, or 10 stimulus situations, ns machines respond to the 
pressing of a lever. It it never simply a question of a human 
organism and his environment (including other people). There 
is always a rhird factor, an intervening variable, which is unseen 
but ever present. This is the total apperceptive mass that each 
of us develop both as a result of our strictly personal experiences 
and by virrue of our partidpaiion in a specific society and in 
particular subgroups of chat society. Thanks to the work of 
Warren S. McCulloch, Walter Pins, and others, today we even 
know a good deal about the neurological basis uf this appercep¬ 
tive mass. 

If human beings had shown themselves able to accept existence 
on a level like that of the other animals, I should be more willing 
to dismiss the problem of value with James Joyce's "I fear those 
big words that make us so unhappy/' But it seems to be in 
human nature to crave an integrated and coherent system of 
values and in insist that k is pare of man's experience as a creature 
of die world of nature that real values exisr and can be discovered. 
Even rhe writings of the French existentialist* document again 
and again the fact that the most disoriented human beings sense 
the significance of standards that go beyond mere physical 
survival. Ir is a face of observation* part of the natural history of 
man, that the human being is so const]cured that he needs not 
only personal goals hut also goal 1 ! that identify him both with 
particular group and with humanity generally anil rim give a 
place In a large context to his purely personal goals. 

The two most vast empirical generalisations that can he made 
about Homo sapiens are that he is a symbol-using animal and an 
evaluating animal. These gene millions ate intimately related 
and they transcend all cultural differences. Always and every¬ 
where men say: “This is good and that is bad, 11 ''This is better 
and that is worse/' 'This is co be sought and that avoided,” and 
“This is preferable to that/ 1 Such evaluation is not restricted co 
whit is deemed beneficial nr injurious in terms of survival and 
adjustment. All cultures have had their categorical imperatives 
that went beyond existence and pleasure. Tim fact i$ an astonish¬ 
ing one, if one can look at it all frc&hly * but one need not invoke 
rhe supernatural to explain it. Human life is a mural life IrcCausc 
it b a social life. 
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Equally incorrect is ihe view that "science has nothing to do 
wkh values” and the moral nihilism inherent m the psychoana¬ 
lytic, Marxian, and older anthropological standpoint There is an 
alternative between dogmatism and anarchy. Ethical relativism 
Correctly saw the diversity of actual moral codes among different 
peoples and quire rightly punted to the scientific and logical 
flaws in metaphysical and theological ethics, hut sc quite wrongly 
concluded that there ucrc no pan-human Values and that no 
code was worth defending. 



INDIAN AMERICANS 


IN A WHITE MAN'S 


WORLD 


A “ci?ltote” in the technical anthropological sense* 
is the distinctive, total wa) T in which a group of 
-human beings habitually live together. Each culture 
b n special pttem of selections. 

The great variety of customs from which selection can be 
made pennies many possible combi nations, with differing point* 
of emphasis. Hie way a culture is "put together" as a whole is 
just as important as its specific constituent customs taken singly. 
One can never understand an alien way of life by making a mere 
inventory of details, although this may be useful as a first step in 
the process* 

The last too yews have seen more attempts at purposeful 
culture change on a vaster scale than ever Wore in history. 
M.usv of these have been noble in intent: Christian minions, 
idealistic efforts on the parr of laymen to introduce Western 

lF55d Reprinted by pertniHaon of the publisher* frtnn Qysb Kluckhohn, 
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medicine, Technology, and standards of living in other parts of 
die world. Other gigantic schemes for planned culture change 
can not he characterized as noble* even in intent: Fascism, Nazi- 
ism, and Communism* In all cases, however, no iiiaiter w hat the 
motive, some of the remits have been regrettable from almost 
any point of view. 

We I informed people have now come to realize that, tn parr 
at least, these unforeseen and unintended consequences have come 
about through failure to comprehend the cultures that were 
being made to change. One cannot scan: with a dean slate-ever 
—so far as other than newborn human beings arc concerned- One 
may not like wt»r he finds already there, but he has to take 
account of it nevertheless. 

There are sound and practical reasons for “respecting the 
native culture." This does nor involve a sentimental or romantic 
exaggeration tsi' irs virtues, lr docs not imply a moral acceptance 
of its character. The first argument for Such permissiveness is 
based on the element®ry scientific principle thar otic never tries 
to air ex any system of any sort until he can discern and then 
describe it 

A second reason for this permissive approach is found in the 
“wholeness™ of cultures. If those who intervene ro change a cul¬ 
ture in some of its particular aspects do not comprehend the 
dynamic interrelation of all irs parts, they may breed confusion 
so disastrous as to offset every beneficent change they have tried 
to bring about. 

in aU cultures men are constantly talking and arguing about 
whfit is rrun arul good, what is better and worse, what is right 
and wrong* While no individuals and no tribes or nations un¬ 
qualified! v live up 10 their own abstract standards that transcend 
all times and situations and human impulses, rhere is abundant 
evidence to support the assertion that values nut only count as 
ultimate goals in human life hut directly influence human con¬ 
duct and everyday existence. 

Anthropologists arc recognizing more and more tliat if the 
form a live basis of culture is selectivity, the essence of that 
patTemed selectivity resides in the value structure and there 
alone, Y'oliies are in effect more rather than less powerful 
because ordinary people under ordinary circumstances are not 
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Id the habit of verbalizing diem either articulately or adequately, 
l-’or if one but observes with a miKlicum of care how consistent 
people are on. the whole in their "choice " 1 behavior* he will see 
how clear! v there stand out in these choices from day to day 
the central pervasive strands that bind 3 culture toy ether in Its 
own unique fashion and manner. 

This is especially tme under conditions of stress and at the ex¬ 
tremes of social or individual tension, if t for example, one knows 
what people will die for or in what order they will sacrifice 
their values and possesions* he knows the essence of their 
cultural allegiance. 

Thee observation? apply co die Indian Americans with par¬ 
ticular force, Indian Americans are a proud people who resent 
any derogation* whether direct or indirect, of their ancient 
life-wavs. They respond with crusr and ■warmth* on the other 
hand—although perhaps only gradually and ehcuuisptcdy because 
of suspicions built up over many years^-to those who show a 
genuine interest in their culnu-cs. Nor need such interest indicate 
acceptance- It docs help, however, if the visiting outsider thinks 
and acts upon the assumption—which can be accepted as a factu¬ 
ally reasonable one— diar there must be something “good h * as 
well as ^ interesting*' in every culture 

Most Indian American groups require ample time for a 
steady but sympathetically guided process of transition, l do not 
in the least sirrcc with what I call “the zoological park philosophy 
for Indian Americans”: that which would keep them shut up 
on reservations "with all their quaint customs" and * preserve 
their cultures at all cost. This is nor only rank and immorally 
romance sentimentality; it k ako an obvious impossibility. 

The matter of timing, I repeat, is cnichL These so-called 
aborigines must noc lie pushed too fast toward Christianity, nor 
toward “education,” tior toward improved public health prac¬ 
tices* nor toward any rKing eke of any sum A forced pee may 
indeed bring quick result*, bur the ultimate cost is tremendous 

Of course* they should know how to read and write the 
English language. Yet if this b made too important a goal per se * 
an objective to be a*mncd at die price of a violent break with 
everything in the past* the result k bound to be disruptive* 
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since the needful continuity of life and fas relationships will have 
been destroyed. 

Indian Americans frequently acquire our technology (in¬ 
cluding our verbiage) without having either absorbed or even 
become aware of our values, which put certain curbs upon our 
love of gadgets, our ifc ii»tcriali$m/* Their own cultures I laving 
been largely demolished, however, rhey do not integrate them- 
selves with ours save cm the most mechanistic levels. They gain 
hum us only the externa fa, the ^objective” puns of our culture! 
without its total fabric. Hence, In effect- they have for a time 
at feast no culture at alL And a people without a culmre is in 
the same desperately facia ted straits as an individual who has lost 
his memory. 

While such generalization* apply to the Indian Americans as 
a whole, there are cultural differences within the total group of 
which account needs to be taken. There are many Indian Ameri¬ 
can cultures more or less similar to each tit her- Each of these 
has a value system of its own. partly quire distinctive and unique, 
partiv a repetition and a rephrasing of value judgments that are 
either humanly universal or arc at any rate characteristically 
Indian American 

An instance of thfa cultural phenomenon may help to clarify 
the discussion. Most Indian Americans rebel, whether con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously f at the whire man's '^ndividuabsm. 
though they themselves have had their own kind of ,L iinlividuaU 
ism/* Their culture made room for considerable autonomy so 
far as each personality was concerned. Vet the individual carried 
on his existence within an extensive network of formalized 
personal relationships that reached nut beyond the biological 
family into rhe framework of his community or rrifre. Herein 
lay his psychological security,. tor he could express and fulfill 
himself with confidence in this particular setting. That fa why 
life in the w ider society or in the arafickliy created environment 
of school or minimi has l>een so dfanipting and demoralizing to 
Indian Americans, Outside their limited hut natural orbit, they 
arc quite literally “lost/' 

Besides ebe cultural variations jmong these people, cspecially 
in the realm of values, there arc almost as many different tinia- 
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riorts and fSMMfirians as there are tribal One group may be 
relatively prosperous while another in chronic dcytirvinon. 
Yet unothcr mav be espcriencing radical econotnic changes for 
the first time within tribal memory'* Ous tribe has felt a coin 
ptirarively gentle pressure from the whites* but that one has l*ecn 
exploited, betrayed* dcspo&ed-and U bitterly aware of it. 

Because of all these variegations, both culrnnl and economic* 
and because of conditions brought about by policies in the past, 
the missionary or educator or physician or government employee 
who works among Indian Americans today has an extraordinarily 
sensitive reconnaissance to make, a very demanding calculus to 
perform. He must inquire into cultural attitudes and practices, 
into both the ancient and the prevailing value structures, into 
the present situation and into historical backgrounds. lie has but 
few general rules to guide him and some specific cautions to 
save him from serious mistakes, 'flit Task requires intelligence, 
knowledge, industry, and dedication. 

Let me conclude with a "case history" from the Indian people 
whom 1 best know and love-ihe Navahos. The account will lie 
necessarily brief; yet, by focusing upon a single tribe, it may be 
possible to make what has been discussed in general terms appear 
considerably more graphic. 

Personal and social disorganization is presently rampant among 
rhe Navaho people. This is due partly to certain concrete facts. 
The Navaho country is heavily nverpopulated and the range 
is overgrazed- Few Narahos have the occupational skills to com- 
pete with white people. 

Bui that is not ihe worst of it* Navaho culcurc is becoming ao 
mily patchwork of mcaninuleffl and unrelated pieces, whereas it 
w as once a finely patterned mosaic This is due primarily and 
chiefly to the disintegrative power of alien ideas and values. The 
Navabos recognize and respect the strength of the dominant 
American culture. Many of them agree unreservedly that their 
tribes only Hope of sidvatinn rests in mastering the language 

and wav of life of the larger society. 

y c t when the qualities and trait, of another culture art learned 
superficially and are picked up piecemeal, while the underlying 
Concepts and values of that culture remain unahsotbed, the 
learners feci uncomfortable. They sense the lack of fitness in 
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thtir reladfmshipSf they that they do belong, ^nd thev 
mtes that moral support that b needed if they ate to have a teal 
part in unv American life-way. Being introduced for instance* 
to the external side of die white mail's individualism without 
being shown and eiughi the inner checks and balances that ac¬ 
company it* the Navahos afe plunged pto confflML 

The substitution of individually paid labor for collectively 
organized reciprocal services is not in itself a thing to be deplored. 
But unless there is & commensurate growth of individual rtsponsi- 
bilirv to replace the lost sense of collective interdependcnct, the 
entire structure of cultural values is distorted, emotional malad¬ 
justments ensue, and personal relationships are increasingly de¬ 
moralized, A widespread resort to csrape mechanbms, especially 
to alcohol is symptomatic of the resulting social friction and 
mural decay. For when human groups with different cultures 
and social structures and with value systems that differ in im¬ 
portant respects are out of internal sympathy with each other, 
everythin” goes to pieces- The linkage is so fundamental tint 
when a soda] organization can no longer hold iodf together, 
morality disintegrates at the same rime. 

The influence of white American ideas and values is, of 
course, not entirely a matter of choice on the parr of the Navahos 
themselves, They ait tom willy-nilly between their own former 
standards and those that are wtjed if not actually thrust upon 
them by teachers, missionaries, and others from outside their 
tribes. Some of these outsiders have conscientiously endeavored 
to take account of individual Navaho custtuiss and even of the 
external patterns of Navaho culture. But w hen, as too often has 
happened, no account of underlying values has been taken, the 
outcome is pronounced deplorable by Navahos and whites alike- 
An appreciable number of Navahos are so confused by the 
conflict betw een die precepts of their elders and the teachings of 
tlidr white preceptors that they tend to ser aside roe whole 
problem of morality (in the widest sense) as colter meaning!*® 
or insoluble- Their only tjuid* to behavior, for longer or shorter 
periods In their lives, is that nf pure expediency m meeting the 
exigencies of each immediate situation, With die loss of predicta¬ 
bility in social behavior and of dependability m phonal 
lions, the breakdown of satisfactory social life is well along ns 
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way. while the absence of generally accepted values among in¬ 
dividual members of the tribe leads to moral chaos, Tliis applies 
equally to the Navahos and to Other Indian Americans. 

Orderly and creative group life prevails only so long as an 
overwhelming majority of individuals find enough satisfaction 
in socially approved goals and in culturally acceptable means for 
their attainment to snake up for the constraints that group life 
imposes upon uninhibited response to iinpubc- 
Therc Ls much in every way of life that to an outsider appears 
mure or less chaotic. But if die behavior patterns on the whole 
make sense to the participants in the light of their own values, 
an adequate measure of stability is guaranteed. Disorder and 
a morality take over only when the participants begin to fed 
that the ends and means of their culture are no longer unified 
in ao authoritative value system* 

Certain major Navaho value premises are essentially in com- 
pa tilde with certain major value premises of our American 
culture. If those who propose to alter Navaho culture were 
more clearly aware of and could make more explicit to the 
Navihr.i exactly what these basic divergencies really are anil what 
rhey actually entail, the transition would at all events be eased. It 
may be* however, that in the long run a resolution of the diffi¬ 
culty misjht letter be sought by reference to a scale of cultural 
value assumptions that transcends the present level of both 
cultures—one that, from the broadly human standpoint, is both 
more ultima re and mote nearly universal To see that peoples all 
over the world, speaking different languages (in both the literal 
and figurative sense), actually have and are aware of the selfsame 
needs and that they value the same fundamental objects and ols~ 
jectives, is to prove that one has seen beneath the superficial 
cultural veneer into the very heart of the human problem* 


THE FIELD 



OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


T hebe are perhaps too outstanding national tradi¬ 
tions of university education in the modern world. 
Tlie German tradition has looked mainly to the en¬ 
richment of the student's mind with information and to the accu¬ 
mulation of published knowledge. The English has tended to 
regard study in a university as the find step in that foruination of 
rhe character that is the primary end of the whole British educa¬ 
tional system: the universities of Cambridge and Oxford were 
training schools for Incorruptible public servants whose minds, if 
not toi well informed, were balanced anti disciplined, Amman 
practice has had regard for both of thee conceptions o higher 
education. Such universities as Johns Hopkins and Columbia have 
followed, on the whole, the German pttem. which was also 
the model for almost all graduate study m the L mted State, 
The liberal-college ideal, on the other hand, has ira roots tn the 
English tradition. Prinwton under Wilson and Arnhem under 
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Mciklejohn exalted college education as the preparation for a 
ridi life ihar would be of value to society, Either of these con¬ 
ceptions, pushed too far T has result; that woald be almost 
irmversaliy regarded as undesirable- Wc arc all aware of the 
absurdities to bich the P hJX system sometimes lends its name 
and countenance. At its worst; the English method promotes an 
unthinking, inflexible preservation of the existing order of society, 
Andre Maurois makes an Englishman sav, "Nous n -illons pas au- 
cnQigt pour nous instruire raais pour nous impregner tics pre- 
jug^ dc notre ekssc sans tasqutb nous seinns dangcreux et 
niallittiiex/* 

But t think we might all agree that any system of higher 
education would ideally have regard fur some dements at least 
of both these conceptions of education. Hence it will be con¬ 
venient to discuss the odd of higher education in the Southwest 
with reference to these two categories. Most of what I say will 
be directly relevant to the University of New Mexico, for that 
ts the educational institution with which 1 am familiar, but most 
of it will also, 1 think, be applicable, with adjustments* to other 
colleges and universities in the region. 

A* to research and training for research, any realistic discuss inn 
must start from the premise Thar the universities and colleges 
of rhe Sourhw'tsr will be obliged ro operate on relatively restric¬ 
ted budgets. The revenues from taxation arc .small indeed com¬ 
pared to the areas involved, and there is small prospect that they 
could be measurably increased for some time ro come. Nor will 
many of rhe sons and danuhten of tiie citizens of these states be 
able tn pay more ilum very modcrare tuition fees. Therefore, any* 
attempt to fake the great state universities of California, Michi¬ 
gan* tit Wisconsin n*s models to be ini hated slavishly foredooms 
the higher educational institutions of the Southwest to inferiority. 
The University of New’ Mexico, for example, will never {at 
least during the nest generation ) be able to provide the expensive 
facilities for research in &II branches of physical and biological 
science that rhe mure thickly populated, wealthier states have 
supplied. Adequate provision for all the staples of the under- 
graduate general grocery must be made {and tn a very consider¬ 
able extent already has been). Likewise, ihr states of the 
Southwest must eventually. ! think, establish and maintain at a 
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decent ^randard the basic professional schools; law, medicine,, 
dentistry. Bui it must he recognized at the outset that the fancy 
intellectual foods nf that academic delicatessen, the graduate 
school, can be supplied only in very limited quantities if the 
quality of the product is to be assured. Fmtilstifm of the graduate 
schools of the large state universities tan only result in enw-seu- 
Inrion of the whole program of graduate training and research. 

tf 5 however, available resources are concentrated upon the 
exploitation of the advantages that sheer geographical location 
gives certain fields of &tudv H the outlook is infinitely more promis¬ 
ing- Ler the higher educational institutions of the Southwestern 
states l>e content to build up the greater number of departments 
of instruction only to the point needed for proper undergraduate 
instruction and for such graduate instruction leading to the 
master's decree as is called for by the needs of the teachers of 
Lhe state. They will then {and only then* ! fed sure) he abk in 
develop some few departments that will have real distinction as 
agencies for the advance of knowledge, fn four fields the situa¬ 
tion of lhe University of New Mexico gives it some possibilities 
that cannot be matched outside the Souihwest. These* if I may 
be 50 presumptuous as to list therm are anthropology. South¬ 
western history, Spanish language and literature* and bilingual 
education. There are three additional fields that, it would seem tn 
me. have certain possibilities that may be equated but are 
seldom excelled elsewhere: art. plane and animal ecology, and 
geology. Naturally, there arc other more specific opportunities. 
For instance, any aspect of the natural resources or environment 
of New Mexico can be studied more efficiently and with Jess 
expense by someone living in New Mexico than by someone 
teaching nine months a year in New York City, But J think, 
primarily, of more general problems. 

Let me illustrate in the concrete from one discipline, ami per¬ 
haps I mav be pardoned if I choose my own. E do not mean 
simply that New Mexico is a better place than Wisconsin to study 
Southwestern archaeology- That 1 take to be sdLcvident* Ihthtr, 
£ am driving it the fact "that New Mexico is ideally located fur 
a unified attack upon the central problems of human behavior 
from an anthropological paint of view and with aftthropoSogK* 
techniques- There are coherent nonliterate cultures that art sull 
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going concerns, Bui these are not merely splendid islands in a 
sea of ignorance, There is historical documentation for many of 
them for nearly 400 years. t*he materia! culm res of the societies 
from which they developed remain for study. The bones of the 
makers of these artifacts can be measured and observed* blood 
types can sometimes he determined, and the conclusions com¬ 
pared and contrasted with our knowledge of the human biology 
of the modem populations. Thanks to the tree-ring method, a 
comparatively full and exact record of the rnvironmental vicis¬ 
situdes through which these cultures passed is being built tip. The 
clash of cultures and the effects of different ethnic groups upon 
one another can he observed in fullest detail; the opportunities 
for the investigation of tins highly important: cultural process are 
magnificent. And so data on the archaeology, biological anthro¬ 
pology, social anthropology, climatology* and acculturation of 
Southwestern cultures are all available- Seldom has the anthro¬ 
pologist had so full a record over so lung □ rime, in many arnhro- 
pologkal investigations the historical variable is unknowable, 
and the environmental is most often unknowable in inch time 
depth. In man) 1 archaeological studies we never hope 10 obtain 
any knowledge of the dynamics of societies highly similar to 
those responsible for die technological products remaining. 

To be sure, this highly favorable concentration of circum¬ 
stances, riiis approximation to die laboratory controls of other 
sciences, can be exploited by research organizations outside the 
Southwest. But the situation can he utilized with least expense, 
with least difficulty, and very possibly with greatest prospect 
of success by m institution in die area whose investigators ire 
fully familiar with til manner of local conditions and who can 
study the living cultures at all seasons of the year. In any cast, 
1 wish more particularly to draw' attention to die educational 
potentialities of ihc ser-up. A student at Columbia or at Harvard 
may well study anthropology for a number of years before he 
ever secs or talks ro 3 member of a nnnliterate culture- His 
knowledge h vicarious md not experiential and has .ill the 11m 
satisfactory qualities of such knowledge. Ai New Mexico I used 
to rake my classes before breakfast to Id eta Pueblo to see 
ceremonies, ami whatever other limitations they may have had* 
my better students were quite free from the naivete and crudity 
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of belief about the behavior and thought of nonlitenttcs that is 
almost characteristic of many scu dents of ifldtTOpulogy id 
eastern universities, The point is that New Mexico is a natural 
laboratory for the study of mao such as no amount of money 
could produce. The relative sparseness of population. slowness of 
acculturation, and comparative stability of physical environment 
tend to prevent the investigator and student from morassing 
themselves in the bog of subjectivism that is the peril of Jude- 
ously complicated liuerretari unships* 

And so 1 maintain char, in so far as higher education in the 
Southwest is going to contribute significantly to the genera! 
stream of scholars hi p> it must do so Through the medium of 
educational institutions that are frankly "regional in their ont- 
fooli and policy, that valiantly eschew every endeavor to make 
them conform to a more general partem uf which they could, 
in any case, only been rue fourth'rare imitations. To a consider¬ 
able extent, l am, of course, only describing what has already 
been either attained or contemplated at the University of New 
Mexico. 

If Southwestern universities are not only to contribute to pro¬ 
ductive scholarship but also to form character and aid the it 
students io better Livings they must indeed embody the distinctive 
features and vitality of the Southwest. In respect of the second 
as well as of the first motivation of higher education, these 
colleges and universities must unashamedly make themselves 
regional universities. Another reason why the Southwest Is a 
paradise to the anthropologist is that there one finds tour great 
cultural traditions (the Pueblo Indian, the Spanish-American 
the pioneer Anglo-American, and the contemporary Aogln- 
Amcrican) still in vigor, still quickening daily experience by 
contrast. Now I am not one of those who advocates, iu Mr- 
Ferguson's phrase, “crawling hack into the womb of the cuLmral 
past/' Tlte full integrity of the first three cultures has gone, and 
it is idle to try to revivify therm But I am concerned that certain 
elements m each should become incorporated into the emergent 
composite Southwestern culture* Nor should one orget t c 
Navaho and the Apache. 

It is one thing to acecpr ctrrain trends m she culture m winch 
one lives. Ir is quite another, 1 feci, to submit supmely to every 
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ripple of the cultural wave. The “Americanization"—or, more 
pointedly, the Handardkatinii—of culture in the Southwest: is+ 
to a degree, inevitable. Granted Bui need it become altogether 
an extension of that grav amphirtyonv of manners, beliefs, and 
material culture that stretches (with some interruptions and en- 
liveuments) from Ohio to Colorado? The relative sameness of 
those regions may lw ascribed in parr to the circumstance that 
they were settled by people who had a certain homogeneity of 
tradition, and that the cultures already existent in these areas 
were insufficiently developed to produce much cruss-fertilization 
(with attendant ' hybrid vigor' 1 ). Bur the astonishing tenacity of 
t > uchlo Indian culture and rhe prtially successful resist!nee of 
Spanish'-American life to the ruthless onslaught of "middle- 
westemism^ suggest that these upstanding cultures have values 
that merit intensive study on die prt of anyone who is to live 
in the region to which they arc highly specialized adaptations. 

As 3 bind of more radical regionalism in higher education 
than has yet been applied, 1 should like to suggest that no person 
should be permitted to take a degree from the University' ot New 
Mexico who has not mastered the dements, at least, of the Span¬ 
ish language and acquired some knowledge of the Indian cultures 
of the Southwest. In the choice of ncu members of rlie faculty 
j| fur whatever department), I submit that, other tilings being 
equal preference should be given to applicants familiar with 
Spanish. Similarly, present members of rhe faculty should he 
encouraged and a^bfed rti study Spanish. Finally, 1 should like 
to see some of the larger courses in the University offered in 
English and in Spanish in alternate years. This would be advan¬ 
tageous both to students whose first language was Spanish and 
to Anglo smdents who wished ml practice in the use of Span¬ 
ish. Certainly, in all condor, it seems to me Inexcusable that at 
present teachers are allowed to go out from the College of 
Education into communities primarily Spanish-speaking without 
a knowledge of even ibe rudiments of Spanish. In finch ways 
the University of New Mexico could gradually require riot 
indy bilingual character that is appropriate alike to its historical 
and social heritage and m its present-day function in the state- 
Nor, in view of the history of the province of Quebec, can such 
a view be condemned as impracticable sentimentalism. 
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Many other concrete proposal to this general end could be 
formulated* but 1 have already passed beyond the sen mi notes 
in which souls can be saved In sum, t affirm thai higher educ¬ 
tion in the Southwest vnU best subserve both its principal 
functions m proportion ns it becomes regionally diffcrmtiaied. 
Thus will higher education best reveal whar the region and ite 
cultures have tn reach humanity* Thus, also, by preserving and 
institiitirmalrdtiiz one of the few composite American cultures 
that b rooted deep in the buried past of litis continent’s peculiar 
story, will higher education in the Southwest enable young men 
and women of rhe Southwest tn iutm their characters under the 
influence of a tradition that has contiunity, harmony h and in- 
regricy (rare qualities tn the modem world). And, of coune, the 
rwo ends arc ideally hut one, "I he nuclear aim is to liberate the 
mind so that it can perceive unobviotis connections between 
things. Where better than in the stiirifig natural environment ot 
the Southwest [which warns the thinking tmn against the spe¬ 
cious and spurs him away fmm the merely acccpLmt attitude) 
on—if the total situation be envisaged Ittrth realistically and 
imaginative I s'—the scholar an d the student seek the range of ihc 
human spirit and its limits. May the higher educational institu¬ 
tions in the Southwest lead the way in forsaking the frustrating 
educational hiplology of the modern world, rededicating them^ 
selves to the enduring quest ol all true scholars and rme sruJcnts, 
descrilicd so long ago by l, tiers rails: 

Ergo vivida vis animi perrieit ci can a 

Pmcesrir longe flammanria mocnia timndi 

Aiqiie omne immenwim peragravit meruc anirnaque, 

Udne refert nobis victot quid passu oriri. 

Quid ncqucai. 


SOME NOTES 


ON NAVA HO DREAMS 


W iitn t ukcan studious field wort among the 
Nivahw and Pueblo Indians, my position on 
psychoanalysis was a mixed one, ] had been 
analyzed and was thoroughly convinced that Freudian psychology 
was the only dynamic depth psychology of much imponance. 
1 had also been influenced by the writings of psychoanalysis on 
anthropological matters. On the ocher hand, 1 tended to beBeic 
chat psychoanalysis was strongly culture-bound. I was persuaded 
for esainplr T tint Malinuwskrs inierpremrioti of the Oedipil 
situation in the Fimbria nd* was substantial! v correct, 

1 mil liclieve that some of the cautions uttered by Boas and 
others un the possible cxiravagnnces of interpretations in rerms 
uf universal symbolism, completely or largely divorced from 
minute examination of ralrural context, arc sound. But the facts 

Wtc Rcpnnied by ipCTTiMoa of the publishers from Qvdc KlueVhohu 

ami William Marg^ ^mc Nines on Nai’aho Dreamt" in Firtho- 

MrJ Culture edited by G. B VViElmf and Warner Muek»cr- 
bcrgGf, New York, lutcmaliOJoal U fli verities Pie=a g pp. 
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uncovered in my own field work and that nf my collaborators 
have forced me to the conclusion tint Freud and other psycho¬ 
analysts have depicted with astonishing correctness many central 
themes in motivational life that arc universal, The styles of 
expression of ihfce themes and much of the manifest concent 
are culturally determined, hut the underlying psycho logic drama 
transcends cultural difference. 

This should nor be too surprising—except to an anthropologist 
overindnemnated with the theory' of cultural relativity—fur 
many of the inescapable givens of human life arc also universal. 
Human anatomy and human physiology arc, in the large, about 
the same the world over. There are mo sexes with palpably 
visible differences in external genitalia and secondary sexual 
characteristics- All human infants, regardless of culture, know 
the psychological experience of helplessness and dependency. 
Situations making for competition for the affection of one or 
both parents, fur sibling rivalry, can he to some extent channeled 
this w ay or that wviy by a culture, but ihey cannot l« eliminated, 
given the universality of family life. The trouble lias been— 
because of a scries of accidents of intellectual and political 
history—that the anthropologist for two generations has been 
obsessed with the differences among peppier neglecting the 
equally real similarities upon which the "universa! culture par¬ 
tem" as well as the psychological uniformities are dearly built. 

Having made this general ^confession of faith* I wish to 
proceed to some concrete matcriaL After the termination of my 
analysis in Vienna, 1 taught for two years at the University of 
New Mexico. During this period 1 worked at intervals with some 
Navuho families living about twenty miles from Callup H New 
Mexico, not far front rhe Santa Fe railroad. The individuals in 
question had previously been informant* nf Dr, William Mor¬ 
gan* with whom 1 had had extensive conracts. His widow, Mrs, 
Christiana Morgan* * psychology [ike her husband, hns kindly 
made available to me hk on published held notes, and I have 
combined his data with tuy own* Both of us worked on drein^ 
among other things and since both iff us were psydho^ytkalh T 
oriented, we endeavored to obtain associations. The anthropo¬ 
logical field method was essentially that of participant observa¬ 
tion: we lived with and among these people on j friendly basis; 
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wc took trips with them and partid pared in many aspects of 
their life in un informal way, mare often than not taking notes 
in their presence. I had known tnosr uf them for some years 
prior to my artthropoWical mining* so that Ehe relationship 
was predominantly personal rather than that of ethnologist* 
informant. Most of the group were raibcr highly acculmratcd 
and English-speaking. I used some ^avjiho w-ith them, but most 
of the da til obtained by both Dr* Morgan and myself came 
directly in English. 

The materials presented come from a larger body of materials 
(drams, brief life histories, folklore* observational detail*) on a 
family of five person*. The mother (Jennie) was dose to thirty 
vears of age smi had attended a Mission school (she had been 
converted to Christianity by a mystical experience). Site hud a 
tyrannical superego* expressed a great deal of hostility; and was 
even more cruel io animals than most Navahns and very jealous 
of her husband. Her eldest daughter (Rose) was the child of 
her first husband, a Navaho; Rose at this rime was ten and 
eleven years old and in the fourth and fifth grades at a nearby 
Mission School. The second daughter (Mamie) was the child 
of Jennie's second husband, a Pasute Indian; she was seven and 
eight during this period and also in the Mission school The 
third child (Junior) was the son of Jennie 1 * current husband 
(Bob) and was five and si*. Boh was two years younger than 
his wife, tail and handsome, a persistent and successful seducer. 
He drank a great deal being usually sullen and stubborn then, 
in contrast to his usual good humor. He appeared far less anxious 
than his wife, less often annoyed with the three childrens he 
participated cnthiLriascically in Navaho ceremonials (which his 
wife theoretically rejected) md enjoyed the simplest joke. 


/. Jennie 


The first fairly systematic interviews with Jennie consisted in an 
attempt to get her life story and discussions of child-mining 
practices and bits of folklore. For the most pan she talked as she 
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wove. She was pleasant but reserved at first. Gradually she spoke 
more freely and with fewer intervals of silence- Eventually she 
began to volunteer material and seemed to tell some of her 
stories with genuine zest. Dream material came from the eighth 
and succeeding interviews. 

She grew up near Flagstaff. Her father died when she was a 
small child. She attended a day school near her home, and xiirn 
went to school in California for six years. She met her lira hus- 
band there, returned to the Reservation with him, deserted hint 
for her Paiule husband, and left him alter about a year for 
Bob, her present husband. Her second child la daughter) by 
her firsr husband died alter she had married Bob. She almost 
never laughed, refused to associate with other women, and ex¬ 
pressed open liatrcd of Bob s relatives. 


DREAM t 

After my little girl died, 1 dreamed 1 was sleeping and a little girl just 
like tier came into the hogan and she wore eamngs. but my lime go 
didn't have earrings and she came over to me and she knew tne and 
slit was good to me and 1 had a noise tike an automobile; in my heath 
[Did you have a headache twFl No. And this little girl was kind to roe. 
She didn't speak m roe and she only Laid her head on my head. And 
liitf] there was that noise in my head an*! I tried ts> spe^h id hi t til 
couldn’t. Then after a while the little girl walked out and went away. 

Aswciaiiom, The Navahos, they don’t have a story about heaven 
and they’ are afraid of dead people, but 1 don t believe that, went to 
see my little mil when she was dead and I wasn’t afraid, i believe > * 
is still alive and is happv where there ts no misery tike here, and some¬ 
day we will all live together again. Well. 1 think there w who 

puts these Ideas into cvrrvonv s head so they won’t worn Sarotone 
sends those ideas so they will know the dead people are i.vmg agam- 
1 thought that wav when 1 hear those songs like Nearer My Cot 
Thee-" [You believe vour little girl is alive since you hard that sing¬ 
ing? ] Yes. I think they live and dng like that. 

Once I dreamed ut were in tint hogin add there were some t>u lets 
lying close to the wall on rhe south side of the Hogan and 'he children 
built a fire ton near them and they began shooting. c etc oust * 
and wc could hear the bullm in the air. and we ran a king ways off 
and we came to a house like the trader’s and the bncks were broken 
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by r kt bullets, and wc ran away inside and as far through it as we 
could go- 

[Was Bob there?] No. 

[Were those Bob's hullecsr] Yes, they were his, 

tofrrpnttffiM, The most plausible latent meaning, pnialty 
con firmed bv material to be presented shortly, is that her 
rebdoasKip to her children by her earlier marriage is threatened 
by Bob- specifically Bob f s phallus (bullets). Jennie had inicr- 
nalized Christian norms with respect to ihe sanctity of marriage 
and family life. In these terms she evidenced guilt on many 
occasions over her living with three men in succession (the last 
two without benefit of clergy)* There was some friction with 
her husband over the children by her earlier marriages. On this 
occasion site jumped spontaneously and rapidly from the theme 
uf reunion with her dead child to the story of the Indicts, "Wc" 
—in the next to last sentence of the associations—presumably 
(from context) means the dreamer and her children; they arc 
fleeing from Bob (his bullet-phallus): a good and wanted 
relationship is menaced. 

One could also, of course, make something of that part of the 
content of the dream that is wish fulfillment {return of the dead 
child to life). This would, however* repeat only what is familiar 
in psychoanalytic literature on anlmisuc beliefs, the omnipotence 
of thought* and the like. 

Various comments mi manifest content as Ie relates to Nava ho 
culture and to the culture-conflict situation in which Jennie was 
placed might be made of this and succeeding dream*, but tuy 
emphasis here is deliberately upon the psychoanalytic aspect. S 
>haU only note that the reference to "a noise like an automobile 
in my head" would lead a careful investigator to a whole corpus 
of Navalid belief about warning Oobes. This-and later points 
thtui there b nor spec to bring our—confirm RAhektfs (i94> 
p hit) claim iliat dream materials will 'reveal ethnological data 
that might otherwise escape noticed 

DfcEAM 2 

And one rime 1 dreamed we were sleeping. And tE was last spring 
when 1 was rick- And i dreamed something black and round came 
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toward our Isogam And h camt into the hogin and iac on my chest 
and it was heavy and 1 couldn't bratchc and ) tried to scream but 1 
couldn't and then 1 woke up* 

Af$#ckixotts w The Nava ho* have diat kind of dream and they think it 
is an evil spirit# I don't know what it looked like; it wasn f t like a person* 

[Did ynu have n sing?! No, I never had a sing. I don't have those, 
[You had one once to protect yourself, didn't your I No, that wasn't a 
sing. We only took some medicine. Maybe I had one when 3 was a 
little girl. 1 don't know. Bob's sister wants me to have a sing for my 
sore eyes, but I don't believe those things. 

hiu'rprtt&ti&n. This dream was told imiraedlately after die 
associations to Dream i* It is probably significant that Bob is 
(through ius sister) more or less explicitly repudiated. (Jennie 
was living with and near her husband T s people in a culture that 
favors muLrilool residence; she was in almost constant conflict 
with his family}. The primary latent content of Dream i would 
appear to be resentment of intercourse* fear of intercourse, or 
guilt over intercourse- In other words, the deeper meaning is 
very similar to that of Dream f- There is also* perhaps, a sug¬ 
gestion of the psychology of a helpless frustrated child* 


DREAM 1 

I used to have a dream lots of rimes and I thought 1 was walking in a 
garden and there were lots of beautiful flowers and ihere were roses 
as high as that gas tank. And ihere wrre lors of scju-irit and melons and 
fruits. And 1 went everywhere 1 (Hiking for the very best flowers and 
ripest melons. 

if[Did you find f hern or did you look and Jook- ] I picked 
some. And sometimes 1 dreamed w e were cm iiw and we went by 
beaLitiful blue kh junta in* amt when we came bome we remembered 
those hills and mounuiru Onct I dr ranted T wi> walking along in a 
valley and there was Inis of com am I flowers and l came io my aunt's 
hogan. 

Interpretation. In pit, (he pattern of this dream is the con¬ 
verse of Drtjin i. There the child comes to the mother 
(dreamer). Here the child (dreamer) goes to the mother 
(‘'aunt"^'‘mother" according to Navahn kinship tcntiinology). 
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This dream reflects again a stressing of the mother-child rela¬ 
tionship. Rut there is other symbolism here. The flowers and 
melons may be equated with phallus anti testes (note the height 
of the roses). The picking of the flowers may represent castra¬ 
tion or hostility activity on rhe pair of the dreamer—which fits 
well with her actual behavior. It may even t>c that the dreamer 
is here in a masculine role, with the walk into the valley equaling 
insertion. Docs an unconscious homosexual attachment to the 
mother link up wirh the negative attitudes toward 

intercourse with her husband suggested for Dreams i and i? 


II Rose (Older Daughter) 


This child was in the Mission school and much influenced by 
Gtrisrianity, 


DREAM i 

Something with red eyes of fire came into the hogin last night. We 
were in a summer began. Some boj threw a bib at this thing and it 
ran into the hugxn. 3 was frightened and they woke me up, 

Ass^cktioni. All ] could see were m red eyes of fire p and I didn't 
know whether it w=n a man or ns anuml Ir pulled the covers off every¬ 
one, Then t woke up. 

iTJtcrprmrbfi, In general pitciti this resembles Dream l of 
the mother. “Something with red eyes of tire" and “something 
black and round" are both culturally defined as ghosts. These 
are bnrh typical Nava ho nnxicry dreamy Presumably we have 
the superego or guilt component manifesting itself, 

DUE, AM 3 

Bob [stepfather] had been to riie store and brought me tome candy. 
It was jnsc before supper and he would not kt me cat it He said "get 
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me a basin u/ water/ 5 1 slid and went outside. As 1 was coming back in + 
he did nut see me 4ud threw the dirty u-iitcr over me, 1 Laughed and 
sq did lie. 

jd;s jo? ii. He [stepfather] is always joking and teasing me* But 
yesterday he scolded me about something. 

Interpretation* The day residue of this dream is probably the 
conflict with the stepfather over discipline. Although Bob inter¬ 
fered little with his stepchildren, rhev resented his disciplining 
them at all. The latent content of the dream is surely that of 
intercourse with the stepfather (water equaling the seminal 
fluid). Candy may represent the gifi which a Navaho man 
ordinarily makes in payment for sexual favors. Since this dream 
was told immediately after Dream i, it may be conjectured that 
the ghost who pulls the covers off people and threatens in rite 
hogan at nighr Is also the disguised stepfather- 


DREAM ? 

We were Living in a section house, a ml jikc door w m a white faulty* 
And the screen door was open, and 1 went in and climbed into the 
cupboard, and my mother cfng Ln and rolled under the bed. My little 
brother got into the bedclothes* and my lister Mamie ran from the 
luck of the In ruse h und a bear came in the dour, Bob was tie bind die 
dour, and there was a strap banging there. He took it and hit the bear 
on the nose and the twsr tun out: 

Aitociati&m. The white people caught the bear tod put k bark in 
Its cage. 

[Haveyou ever seen 3 bar?] No. but J have seen pictures. 

1 wanted to go to the cage and the beer almost bit me. Then l wnke up. 

Interpretm&n. There seems a clear preoccupation with the 
primal scene l detainer entering into cupboard; small brother into 
bedclothes- mother foiling under bed; aggression of fattier and 
bear. Less dear to me is the relation nf stepfather and bear, Ts 
die bear simply a reduplication of the father? Or is be a lover 
id the mother, threatening such stability as the family has- Or 
docs the bear represent the bad father who warns to sleep with 
the mother, while Bob in the dream is the kind parent who brings 
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candy to kb little stepdaughter? (This dream was rold immedi¬ 
ately after Dream ;.) h the bear who almost bites Rose the 
threatened punishment for her unconscious fantasies of sexual 
union with her stepfather? Do the whites who put the bear 
bach in the cage stand for the missionaries who forbid (or prophet 
from) intercourse with a stepfather— which b a permitted and 
fairly fretjuent pattern in aboriginal Navahn culture? 

Tiiss much seems certain: there arc primal scene and Oedlpal 
elements Lei this dream. 


DREAM 4 

I sold a white rug for ninety-five cents and bought flour and baking 
powder and lots uf things anti some candy, i went home to give candy 
to Mamie [younger siscer], and ii waaTr there. I must hive dropped 
k and a Mexican boy took it 1 sent Mamie after it, and she said Hie 
Mexican boy had in She was going to buy some with her pennies. I 
have her twenty-five cents. She bought mixed candies, and she put 
them in a big cup of water. Then she threw them away and cried. She 
was little and didn't know about candy and she wanted them- 

AstQcutiom, The Mexican boy was like junior [younger brother]. 
Junior picked up the candy, and his mother told him not to cat them, 
fie ate b lot and then he took a piece of meat and all hi* front teeth 
stuck in it. He was going to put hh reeib back, but he didn't want his 
mother to know because she would know he had eaten the candy* He 
was crying. 

Interpretation. There h a great deal of content here. The 
dominant latent [heme is that of sibling rivalry, though there 
seems to be an dement of identification with the mother also 
(caring for younger children, applying mother s standards to 
than, etc.)* This note of Identification with the mother recurs 
in many of Rome's dreams not published here, The ambivalence 
expressed toward die sister is less strong—presumably because 
uf a secondary identification with her. The younger brother is 
castrated, and the castration b phrased in tugirai dcrttdta temts 
(well known in Nsvaho mythology). Note that in the associa¬ 
tions Rose says first that the Mexican boy was “like" her brother, 
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In the neve sentence she immediately and spontaneously dropped 
the analogy and spoke directly of her brother by name. 

In a number of other dreams strong hostility to Junior (often 
with castration symbolism) is expressed, followed by restitution. 
One example will serve: 

A gsanr man bigger than Bob came ro the store and he boughr a big 
watermelon and gave il to Junior and be took it over there on a htll 
and he nude a holer in it and he art aEl rhe wattnnt lnn and he made it 
into a house and he made chairs and Tallies and he worked all day. And 
then Bob came home and he weni up to see il and he rolled down the 
hill and it rolled way over there and onto flic roof of a freight train 
and it was carried to Gallup and there it fell otj and broke into pieces. 
Junior couldn't find his house, and he cried and then the giant man 
chile back from Gal hip and gave Junior a nmskrnclon. 

Another dream involving her younger brother appears to be 
a brother-sister meesr dream, 


///* Mamie ( Younger Daughter) 


dream 1 

l was ac a summer hogan. A wolf came up. 1 grabbed hh ear and 
stretched our his neck a long wavs. I threw him on the ground* and 
he w*$ dead* 

Asio s. The neighliors haves white dog that looko, like a white 
wolf. One rime I dreamed about thar dog too. Another girl and me 
walked tip hto the woods and sat under a tree. That white dog came 
up after us. J ran home and 1 was scared and then t woke up. 

Interpretation. Tills looks like an Ocdspal theme, with tlie 
dream told in the association* bang somewhat the converse of 
Dream t. "Bombing otic his neck a long ways" may be inter* 
preted as an unconscious fantasy of playing with the fathers 
erect penis. Then: is conceivably an implication of penis envy, 
l"hc father b killed in the end. 
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I dreamed there was a Link hoy [gesture indicating atknir sigh' 
inches high] and he hid ihn*^ on as long as ihnt [flbcmf lour fees]- He 
could hardly >iep. .And there ifcas a hig man, and lie had the biggest 
fecr in the world Ikjt his shoes were iemp small. t said to the Link hoy 
let me try on your idiots." Then I took them awiv from him. 

One time l was 11 our Slogan and it mined. T went out 
with RobA sfiuci which were too big for nit: and 1 had to cross a mud 
puddle, and mv skjes fc 11 od and stuck in the mud and I didn't know 
what to do. My stockings were all muddy, 


\ntetpttmiofU If shoes cqud penis here, this is In part a penis- 
envy dream, [t b possibly abo 4 fafiinsy on the difference m 
size of the penes of her stepfather and younger brother, “Then 
1 took them away from him** may mean castration of the younger 
brother. 


DREAM J 

One lime t dreamed there was a mean elephant. And a lime boy 
came and the mean elephant rook his no*e and lifted the little hoy tip 
and the little boy cried, and the elephant was scared and kc the little 
boy go. Then the little boy ran home and told hU mother and she came 
and scolded the elephant and after that he was good and they didn r tie 
him any more. 

AssQCfJtivm- [Did you ever set an elephant?! Ties, Junior and I saw 
one in Gallup, and he was tied to a weed. 

[Did tliac hold him?J Yes, he didn't try to getaway* 

In rhar dream i Thought the elephant said if you come again I'll 
swallow you/ 1 And the little boy said* “I won't. You're too mein," 

bjtetpretittkm* The elephant is the father and his trunk 
( l4 nose' ) the fathers penis Father denies die son sexuality, bur 
tn other scolds father (OedipiL motive). Dreamer lias orai-sadbtic 
attitudes toward her brother and fantasies of oral incorporation 
nn her father's parr. One general menning of The tlrcum bi Is 
the mmu™ mol her did not protect her children against the 
sexual rather, they would be hurt or destroyed. 
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IV, Junior 


DREAM i 

I was playing with my sister [serually “consin"—a girl of right]. She 
died. They" dug a round hole for her like the kind they use for taking 
a trig torn cake, and they put the girl into flic holt, and rhe; Limit a 
fire on top of her. I waited sway with my father Mil a white sheep 
dog camq after him, and my father ran near the hole. A ghost came 
our and chased him. 

AitocLnhns, I think the ghost was like a man, but 1 sm not sure. 
My father yelled “I am nor dead yet." 71 ion the ghost fell down on 
the gftnrnd, and my father euue and stepped on it. 

/orerprffjfion. Ambivalence to the father is the keynote of this 
dream. The father triumphs, however, in the end. Death wishes 
for the sister; art: also indicated. The dog is perhaps Junior him¬ 
self. The significance of the ghost is not clear, unless it is also 
the sister who is finally destroyed by the father (resolution of 
sibling rivalry). 


DREAM I 

Wc were in our hogan, and a wolf came and he had tong teeth and 
he frightened us and Mamie nti i- the Iwd. and I ran outside where 
my mother was =md t hid behind her and she -cared away the wolf. 

AisocLuions. Yesterday 1 was playing to * deep arroyn. And above 
it my fuller was budding ort the tdale house- And l built some s.eps 
up the army!i so E could dunb out. The white dog and puppies csiik 
down into die irroyo. I got sored and couldnt find the steps. So E 
ran home. 

Interpretation. The dream itself is Ocdipal. The general pat¬ 
tern is already familiar from dreams of the other children: 
"Father threatens children. Mother protects us." Wolf in the 
dream and dog to the associations seem to be equated. The long 
teeth may represent the penis, hur they also recall the utjpKt 
jlrn/j/a motif. Crawling out of the deep arroyo represents birth, 
and the whole of this part of the association suggests speculation 
about the fathers pan in the birth process. 
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V. Bob (Father) 


Hob was willing to talk at length about ceremonials, witches, 
and local gossip, but he professed to dream seldom and! never 
to remember hU dreams. This h probably connected with the 
fact that be had never been sick and had ,1 very low anxiety level 
for :i Navaho, Only two dreams were obtained from liim T and 
hoth had occurred some years previously. (More than thirty 
dreams each were told by his wife and two older children.) He 
could nor or would not produce any associations. 


DREAM i 

My brother ["causm 1 '] and 1 went ofF about IU miks to i camp to 
cur wood, We slept together. My mother [ iL aunt M J was very sick, and 
erne night 1 dreamed she died and everyone cried and she was buried. 
It was jus like it redly happened. That was a very had dream and l 
was scared. But I couldn't do anything because I did noi have my bag 
of com pollen. My cousin got up early hut at Junch 1 said I had a rer- 
rliilLT dream and he said he had ioo and ! said tell me yours, and h was 
just the same as mine. That was the wocpt ditam T ever had. 

Commentary. Perhaps in unconscious death wish toward his 
classificatory mother is represented—w ith consequent anxiety, 
She was the mother of the u brother ’ 1 with whom he was travel¬ 
ing. Bob's mentioning explicitly Ji wc slept together * 1 is rather 
unusual in NaVdhn parlance and seems particularly irrelevant 
herr. One may wildly speculate that there were feelings of vn* 
conscious homosexuality and that the dream results from guilt 
ptinkhromr. 

DREAM 2 

When I was jt school l dreamed we were riding in a truck to play 
baseball, and \vt u enr down a very steep hill. We got down all right 
but when we came home the truck couldn't get up that hill and rt 
began sliding downward* and bay it sure wear f«r and at the bottom 
was a deep arroyu and it threw me off and when l woke up 1 was 
lying on the floor, 1 was -pire scared. 
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Conmemary. This is another anxiety dream—perhaps reflect¬ 
ing fear of xhe vagina' Driving downhill is ordinarily taken as 
a coirus symbol. 


Discussion 


The collection published here is small but representative. These 
dreams could easily he lost in the total body of Navalio dreams 
known to me. They are typical in their emphasis upon anxiety, 
in the ahsence of overt references m sexual experiences, and in 
many other ways. 

No attempt has been made to exhaust their psychological 
significance, and rhe cultural aspect has barely been alluded to. 
'Hie intent lias been only to document rhe universality of cer¬ 
tain emotional problems and the universality of cemm symbolic 
wavs of reacting to them. lr has been demonstrated that with 
little straining psychoanalytic concepts such as the Oedipus 
complex and sibling rivalry give a meaning to these verbal sym¬ 
bols that is not otherwise apparent and that is reinforced rather 
chan contradicted by the situational and cultural data. 

Hie anthropological utility of the study of dreams is. of 
course, not limited to the investigation of depth psychology. 
Comparative studies are fruitful for elucidation of explicit and 
implicit culture and for formulating and testing hypotheses about 
modal personality (cf. 1945*1 pp- roj-roS). 
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